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T has been a long Time in my Thought to turn Scaeca 
into Engliſh : But whether as a Tranſlation, or an 
Abſtraft, was the Queſtion. A Tranſlation | perceive it 
muſt not be, at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, it is a Thing 
already done to my Hand, and above ſixty Years ſtand- 
ing; though with as little Credit perbaps to the Author, 
as Satisfaction to the Reader. Secondly, There is a great 
deal in bim, that is wholly foreign to my Buſineſs :* As 
bis philoſophical Treatiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rzwers, ſeveral frivolous Diſputes betwixt the 
Epicurean and the Stoicks, &c. to ſay nothing of the fre- 
quent Repetitions of the ſame Thing again in other 
Words (wherein he very handſomely excuſes himſelf, by 
ſaying, That he does but inculcate auer and aver the ſame 
Counſeli, to thoſe that over and aver commit the ſame Faults.) 
- Thirdly, his Excellency conſiſts rather in a Rhap/oqy of 
divine and extraordinary Hints, and Notions, than in 
any re 1 Method of Diſcourſe; ſo that to take him 
as he lies, and ſo to go through with him, were utterly 
inconßiſtent with the. Order and Brevity which I pro- 
pound ; my principal Deſign being only to digeſt, and 
ies, 5 5 his Morals, in ſuch Sort, that any Man 


upon Occaſion, may know Where to find them. And i 
have kept myſelf fo cloſe to this Propoſition, that I bavg 
reduced all his ſcattered Ethics to their proper Heads, 
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TO THE READER. 


without any Additions of my own, more than of abſolute 
Nece ſſity tor the tacking of them together. Some other 
Man in my Place would perhaps mike you twenty Apo- 
logies for his Want of Skill and Addreſs, in governing 
this Affair; but theſe are formal and fedantic Hooleries; as 
if any Man that firſt takes himſelf for a Coxcomb in bis 
own Heart, would afterwards make himſelf one in Print 
too. This Abſiract, ſuch as4t is, you are extremely wel- 
come to; and I am ſorry it is no better, both for your 
Sakes and my own : For if it were written up to the Spirit 
of the Original, it would be one of the moſt valuable Pre- 
ſents that ever any private Man beſtowed upon the Public: 
Ard this too, even in the Judgment of both Parties, as 
well Chriſtian as Heathen: Of which in its due Place. 
Nax r to my Choice of the Author, and of the Subjed, 
together with the Manner of handling it, I have likewiſe 
had ſome Regard in this Publication, to the timing of it, 
and to the Preference of this Topic of Benefits above all 
others, for the Groond-work of my Firſt Eſſay. We are 
fallen into an * * vain Philoſophy (as the holy Apoſtle 
calls it;) and ſo deſperately over - run with Drolli and 


Sceptict, that there is hardly any Thing fo certain or ſo 


ſacred, that is not expoſed to queſtion, or Contempt. 
Inſomuch, that betwixt the Hypocrite and the Arheift, the 
very Foundations of Religion and good Manners are 
ſhaken, and the two Tables of the Decalogue daſhed to 
Pieces, the one againſt the other : The Lawsof Govern- 
ment are ſubjected to the Fancies of the Vulgar ; public 
Authority to the private Paſſions and Opinion of the Peo- 
le; and the ſupernatural Motions of Grace confounded 
with the common Dictates of Nature. In this State of 
Corruption, who ſo fit as a good honeſt CHriſtian-Pagan, 
for a Moderator among Pagan:Chriftians ? e e 
To paſs now from the general Scope of the whole Work, 
to the particular Argument of the. firſt Part of it; I pitch- 
ed upon the Theme of Benefits, Gratitude, and Ingrati 
tude, to begin withal, as an Earneſt of the reft, and a 
Lecture expteſly calculated for the Unthankfulneſs of 
theſe Times: The fouleſt undoubtedly, and the moſt 
execrable of all others, ' ſince the very Apoſtacy of the 
Angels: Nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a Poſſibility of Mercy 


| Yor thoſe damned Spirits, that they might ever be taken 


TO THE READER; 

into Favour again, my Charity would hope even better 
for them, than we have found from ſome of our Revolt- 
ers; and that they would fo behave themſelbes, as not 
to incur a ſecond Forfeiture. And to carry the Reſem- 
blance yet one Point farther, they do both of them agree 
in an implacable Malice againſt thoſe of their Fellows 
that keep their Stations. But, alas! what could Ingta- 
titude do, without Hypocriſy, the inſeparable Com- 

anion of it; and, in Effect, the bolder, and the blacker 
Devil of the two? For Lucifer himſelf never had the Face 
to lift up his Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the Almighty 
at the familiar Rate of our pretended Patriots and Zea- 
lots, and at the ſame Time to make bim Party to a 
Cheat. It is not for nothing that the-Holy Ghoſt has 
denounced ſo many Woes, and redoubled fo many Cau- 
tions againſt Hypocrites: Plainly intimating at once, 
how dangerous a Snare they are to Mankind, and no 
leſs odious to God himſelf: Which is ſufficiently de- 
noted in the Force of that dreadful Expreſſion, { {nd 


your Portion foall be with Hypocrites.] You will find in 


the holy Scriptures (as I have formerly obſerved) that 
God has given the Grace of Repentance to Perſecutors, 
Idolaters, Murderers, Adulterers, &c. But I am mil- 
taken, if the whole Bible affords you any one Inſtance 
of a converted Hypocrite. | 
To deſcend now from Truth itſelf to our own Expe- 
rience : Have we not ſeen, even in our Days, a moſt pi- 
ous (aud almoſt faultleſs) Prince brought to the Scaf- 
fold by his own Subjects? The moſt glorious Conſtitu- 
tion upon the Face of the Earth, both ecclefiaſtical and 
civil, torn to Pieces, and diſſolved ? The happieſt Peg- 
le under the Sun enſlaved ? Our Temples ſacrilegiouſ- 
ly profaned ; and a Licence given to all Sorts of Hereſy 
and Outrage? and by whom, but by a Race of Hypo- 
crites, who had nothing in their Mouths all the while, 


but, The Purity of the Goſpel ; the Honour of the Xing; and 
* the Liberty of the People : Aſſiſted underhand with defa- 


matory Papers, which were levelled at the King him- 
ſelf, through the Sides of his moſt faithful Miniſters ? 
This Project ſucceeded ſo well againſt one Government, 


that it is now again ſet afoot againſt another: And by 


ſome of the very Actors too in that Tragedy, and after a/ 
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moſt gracious Pardon alſo; when Providence had laid 
their Necks and their Fortunes at his Majeſty's Feet. It 
is a wonderful Thing, that Libels and Libellers, the 
moſt infamous of Practices, and of Men; the moft un- 
manly ſneaking Methods, and Inſtruments of Miſchief ; 
the very Bane of human Society, and the Plague of all 
Governments : It is a wonderful Thing (I ſay) that theſe 
Engines and Engineers fhould ever 1 Credit enough 
in the World, to engage a Party : But, it would be ſtill 
more wonderful, if the ſame Trick ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the ſame People, in the ſame Age, and from the very 
ſame [mpo/lors. This Contemplation has carried me a 
little out of my Way, but it has at length brought me 
to my Text again; for there is in the Bottom of it, the 
bigheſt Oppoſition imaginable, of Ingratitude and Ob- 
ligation. 
Tus Reader will in ſome Meaſure be able to judgg 
by this Taſte, what he is farther to expect: That is to 
ſay, as to the Caſt of my Defign, and the Simplicity of 
the Stile and Dreſs; for that will ſtill be the ſame, only 
accompanied with Variety of Matter. Whether it pleaſes 
the World or no, the Care is taken: And yet — 
wiſh that it might be as delightful to others upon the 
Peruſal, as it has been to me in the Speculation. Next 
to the Goſpel itſelf, I do look upon it as the moſt ſove - 
reign Remedy againſt the Miſeries of human Nature; 
and I have ever found it ſo, in all the Injuries and Diſ- 
trefles of an unfortunate Life. You may read more of 
him, if you pleaſe, in the Appendix, which I bave here 
ſubjoined to this Preface concerning the Authority of his 
Writings, and the Circumſtances of his Life, as I have 
extracted them out of Lips. e 


* 


OF 
SENECAs WRITINGS. 


T appears that our Author had among the Ancients, 
three profeſſed Enemies. Ia the firſt Place Caligula, 
who called his Writings, Sand without Lime; alluding 
to the Starts of his Fancy, and the Incoherence of his 
Sentences. Bat Seneca was never the worſe for the Cen- 
ſure of a Perſon that propounded even the ſupprefling of 
Homer himſelf z and of caſting Vigil and Livy out of all 
pablic Libraries. The next, 13 who taſks him 
for being too bold with the Eloquence of former Times, 
and failing in that Point himſelf; and likewiſe for be- 
ing ſo quaintand finical in his Expreſſions: Which Fa- 
citus imputes, in Part, to the Freedom of his own par- 
ticular Inclination, and partly to the Humour of the 
Times. He is alfo charged by Fabizs as no profound 
Philoſopher; but with all this, he allows him to be a 
Man very ſtudious and learned, of great Wit and Inven- 
tion, and well read in all Sorts of Literature; a ſtvere 
Reprover of Vice; moſt divinely ſententious; and well 
worth the reading, if it were only for his Morals; add- 
ing, That if his Judgment had been anſwerable-to his 
Wit, it had been much the more for his Reputation; but 
he wrote whatever came next; ſo that I would adviſe the 
Reader (ſays he) to diſtinguiſh Where he himſelf did not: 
For there are many Things in him, not only to be ap- 
proved, but admired; and it was great Pity that he that 
could do what he would, ſhould. not always make the 
beſt Choice. His third Adverſary is. Agellius, who fal's 
upon him for his Stile, and a Kind of Tinkliag in his 
| Sentences, but yet 8 him for his Piety and 
＋ , 
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good Counſels. On the other Side Co/umella calls him 
a Man of excellent Wit and Learning; Pliny, the Prince 
of Erudition ; Tacitus gives him the Character of a wiſe 
Man, and a fit Tutor for a Prince: Dio reports him to 
have been the greateſt Man of his Age. k 

Or thoſe Pieces of his that are extant, we ſhall not 
need to give any particular Account: And of thoſe that 
are loſt, we cannot, any farther than by Lights to them 
from other Authors, as we find them cited much to his 
Honour ; and we may reaſonably compute them to be 
the greater Part of his Works. That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment, may be gathered partly from 
himſelf: But more expreſsly out of Tacitus, who ſays, 
«© 'That he was reproached with his applying himſelf to 
% Poetry, after he ſaw that Nero took Pleaſure in it, out 
« of a Defign to curry Favour.” St. Jerom refers to a 
Diſcourſe of his concerning Matrimony, Lattantius 
takes Notice of his Hiſtory, and his Books of Moralities : 
St. Augu/tine quotes ſome Paſſages of his out of a Book of 
— : Some References we meet with, to his 
Books of Exhortations. Fabius.makes mention of his 
Dialogues: And he himſelf ſpeaks of a Treatiſe of his 
own, concerning Earthquakes, which he wrote in his. 
Youth. But the Opinion of an epiſtolary Correſpondence 
that he had with St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much 
Colour for it. 

Sou few Fragments however of thoſe Books of his 
that are wanting, are yet preſerved in the Writings of 
other eminent Authors ; ſufficient to ſhew the World 
how great a Treaſure they have loſt, by the Excellency 
of that little that is left, | 

SENECA, ſays Lactantius, that was the ſharpeſt of all 
Divin. Inflit the Stoicks, How great a Veneration has 
1 ant he for the Almighty ? As for Inſtance z 

1%. 1. Ce. diſcourſing of a violent Death: Do you 
not underſtand, /ays he, the Majeſty, and the Authority 
of your Judge : He is the ſupreme Governor of Heaven 
and Earth, and the God of all your Gods; and it is 
upon him that all thoſe Powers depend which we wor- 
ſhip for Deities. Moreover, in bis Exhortations. This 
God, /ays he, when he laid the Foundations of the Uni- 
verſe, and entered upon the greateſt and the beſt Work 


TO THE READER. 
in Nature, in the ordering of the Government of the 
World; though he was himfelf all in all, yet he ſub- 
ſtituted other ſubordinate Miniſters, as the Servants of 
tis Commands. And bote many other Things does this 
Heathen ſpeak of God, like one of us? 

WHICH the acute Seneca (ſays Lafantius again) 
Jaw in his Exhortations. We, ſays be, have C 
our Dependence elſewhere, and ſhould look up _ 
to that Power, to which we are indebted for all that we 
can pretend to that is good. | 

Ap again, Seneca ſays very well in bis Morals ; 
They worſhip the Images of the Gods, "'F' Wo” 
ſays he, kneel to them, and adore them; . 
they are hardly ever from them, either plying them with 
Offerings or Sacriſices: And yet after all this Reverence 
to the Image, they have no Regard at all to th: Work- 
man that made it. 
| LacTtanTivs again. An Invetive (%, Seneca in 

is Exhertations,) is the Maſter- piece „ 
of moſt of our Philoſophers; and if they 2.3. Cap. 15- 
fall upon the Subject of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh” out into ſach Exceſs of Bitternefs, as if railing 
were a Mark of their Profeſſion. They make me think 
of Galley-pots'tm an Apothecary's Shop, that have Re- 
medies without and Poifon within. þ 
n Rifl. He that awwould know all 
hinges, let him read Seneea ; the mo | 
lively. Deſcriber of public Vices, — Lib. 3. Cap * 
Manners, and the ſmarteſ} Reprehender of them. | 

Ann'again : As Seneca has it in the Books of moral 
Philo/aphy = He is the brave Man, „ | A 
are | <A and Authority is the Lib. 6. Caps 17. 
leaſt Part of his Greatneſs ;' that can look Death in the 
Face, without Trouble, or Surprize ; who if his Body 
were to be broken upon the Wheel, or melted Eead to 
be poured down his Throat, would be leſs concerned for 
the Pain itſelf, than for the Dignity of bearing ir. 

LET no Man, ſays 'Laftantius, think bimſelf the ſafer 
in his Wickedne/s for Want of a Witneſ+ ; n ; 
for G0 D is omniſcient, and 10 bim no- 14 
thing can be a Secret. It is an admirable Sentence that 
Seneca concludes bis Exhortation withal.. GOD, Jays br, 

A'S . | 
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is a great, (I know met what) an incomprebenſible- 
Power : It is to him that we live; and to him, that-we- 
muſt approve ourſelves. What does it avail us, that our 
Conſciences are hidden from Men, when our Souls lie 
open to God ? What could a Chriſtian haue ſpoken more 
to the Purpu/e in this Caſe, than this divine Pagan And in 
the Beginning of the ſame WOR X, ſays Seneca, What 
is it that we do? To what End is it to ſtand contriving, 
and to hide ourſelves? We are under a Guard, and 
there is no eſcaping from our Keeper, One Man may 
be parted from another by Travel, Death, Sickneſs :- 
ut there is no dividing us from ourſelves, It is to no 
Parpoſe tb creep into a Corner where no- body ſhall ſee 
us. Ridixulous Madneſs ! Make it the Caſe that no 
mortal Eye could find us out. He that has a Conſcience, 
gives Evidence againſt himſelf. 
IT is truly and excellently ſpoken of Seneca, | ſays 
Eig. 5. Cas. 2 La#antius once again; Conſider, ſays 
Os Cs Fs he, the Majeſty, the Goodneſs, and the 
venerable Mercies of the Almighty; a Friend that is 
always at Hand. What Delight can it be to him, the 
Slaughter of innocent Creatures, or the - Worſhip of 
bloody Sacrifices ? Let us purge our Minds, ahd lead 
virtuous and honeſt Lives, His Pleaſure lies not in the 
Magnificence of Temples, made with Stone, but in the 
Piety and Devotion of conſecrated Hearts. 
IN the Book that Seneca wrote 1 rigs 
2 . treating of Images, ſays St. in, he 
2 Come N ——_ They repreſent the holy, 
2% d. Cech. 15. the immortal, and thejinviolableGods, 
in the baſeſt Manner, and without Liſe or Motion: In 
the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes; fome of mixed Bo- 
dies; and 1 they call Deities; which, if they 
were but animated, would affright a Man and -paſs for 
Monſters. And then a little farther, treating of natural 
| Theology, after citing the Opinions of Philoſopbersr, be 
ſuppoſes an Oljection againſt himſelf : Somebody will 
perhaps aſk me, — you have me then to believe 


the Heavens, and the Earth to be God's; and ſome of 
them above the Moon, and ſome below it? ſhall Iever 
be brought to the Opinion of Plato, or of Strate tie 

Feripatrtiot ? The one of which would have God to. be 
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without a Body, and the other without a Mind? To 
which he replies; And, do you give mote Credit then 
to the Dreams of T. Tatins, Romulus and Heſtilius, who 
cauſed among other Deities, even Fear and Paleneſs to 
be worſhipped ? The vileſt of human Aſſections; the 

one being the Motion of an affrighted Mind, and the 
other, not ſo much the Diſeaſe, as the Colour of a diſor- 
dered Body, Are theſe the Deities that you will rather 
put your Faith in, and place in the Heavens ? Ah,. 
ing afterward of their abominable Cuſtoms, with what" 
Liberty does he write ? One, ſays be, out of Zeal, makes 
himſelf an Eunuch ;- another landes his Arms: If this 
be the Way to pleaſe their Gods, what ſhould a Man do 
if he had a Mind to anger them? Or if this be the Way 
to pleaſe them, they do certainly deſerve noi to be wor- 
ſhipped at all. What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, that 
the Gods can be delighted with ſuch Cruelties, as even 


The moſt barbarous and notorious of Fyraiits, ſome of 
them have perhaps done it themſc}ves, or ordered the 
tearing of Men to Pieces by others ; but they never went 
fo far, as to command any Man to torment Himſelf. We 
have heard of thofe that have ſuffered Caſtration, to gra- 
tify the Luſt of their imperious Maſters ; but never any 
Man that was forced to act it upon himſelf. They mur- 


der themſelves in tbeir very Temples, and their Prayers 


are offered up in Blood. Whoſoever ſhall but obſerve 
what they do, and what they ſuffer, will find it ſo miſ- 
becoming an honeſt Man, ſo unworthy of a free Man, and 
fo inconſiſtent with the Action of # Man in his Wits, 
that he muſt conclude chem A te be mad, if it were not 


is their Juſtification, and theit Protettion. 


that there are ſo many of them; för only their Number 
« Wren he comes to reflect /ays St. Auguſtine, upon 


„ thoſe Paſſages which he himſetf had ſeen in the Ca- 
« pitol, he cenſures them with Liberty and Reſolution: 


And no Man will believe that ſuch Things would be 


done, unleſs in Mockery, or Phrenzy. What Lamen- 


«« tation is there in the Egyptian Sacrifices for the Loſs 


«© of Ofris! And then what Joy for the finding of him 
again? Which he makes himſelf Sport with; for in 
Truth it is all a Fidion F _ yet thoſe People, that 


the worſt- of Men would make a Conſcience to inflict ? 


TO THE READER. © 


* neither loſt any Thing, or found any Thing, muſt. 
«« expreſs their Sorrows, and their Rejoicings, to the 
„ higheſt Degree.” But there is only a certain Time, 
ſays he, for this Freak, and once in a Year People may 
be allowed to be mad. I came into the Capitol, ſays 
Seneca, where the ſeveral Deities had their ſeveral Ser- 
vants and Attendants, their Lictors, their Dreſſers, and 
all in Poſture and Action, as if they were executin 
their Offices ; ſome to hold the Glafs, others to com 
out Juno's and Minerva's Hair; one to tell* Jupiter 
what o' Clock it is; ſome Laſſes there are that fit gazing 
upon the — and fancy Jupiler has a Kindneſs for 
them. All theſe Things, /ays Seneca, 4 awhile after, 
a wiſe Man will obſerve for the Law's Sake, more than 
for the Gods ; and all. this Rabble of Deities, which 
the Superſtition of many Ages has pathered together, 
we are in ſuch Manner to adore, as to conſider the 
Worſhip to be rather Matter of Cuſtom, than of Con- 
ſcience. 8383 St. Auguſtine obſerves, That 
« this illuſtrious Senator worſhipped what he reproved,. 
„% ated what he diſliked, and adored what he con- 
% demned.” 


LIFE any DEATH. 


T has been an ancient Cuftom, to record the Actions 

and the Writings of eminent Men, with all their 
Circumſtances; and it is but a Right that we owe to the 
Memory of our famous Author. Seneca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova, (a Roman Colony of great Fame 
and Antiquity.) He was of the Family of Anneus, of 
the Order of Knights; and the Father Lucius Annes 
Seneca, was diſtinguiſhed from the Son, by the Name of 
the Orator. His Mother's Name was Helvia, a Woman 
of excellent Qualities. ' His Father came to Rome in the 
Time of Augifſur; and his Wife and Children ſoon fol- 
lowed him, our Seneca yet being in his Infancy, There 
were three Brothers of them, and never a Siſter. Mar- 
cus Anneus Nowvatus, Lucius Aue Seneca, and Lucias 
Anneus Mela. The firſt of theſe changed his Name for 
Junius Gallio, who adopted him; to him it was that he 
dedicated his Treatiſe of Anger, whom he calls Nowatus 
too; and he alſo dedicated his Diſconrſes of a Happy 
Life to his Brother Gallio. The youngeſt Brother 
( Anneus Mela) was Lucan's Father. Seneca was about 
twenty Years of Age in the l Year of Tiberius, when 
the Jews were expelled Rome. His Father trained him 
up to Rhetoric, but his Genius led him rather to Philo- 
Jophy 3 and he applied his Wit to Morality and Virtue. 

e was a great Hearer of the celebrated Men of thofe 
Times; as Attalus, Sotion, Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom 
he makes often mention) and he was much an Admirer- 
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alſo of Demetrius the Cynic, whoſe Converſation he had 
afterwards in the Court, and both at Home alſo, and 
Abroad, for they often travelled together. His Father 
was not at all pleaſed with his Humour of Pbilaſephy, but 
forced him upon the Law, and for a while he practiſed 
After which he would need put him upon 
public Enpliymenl: And he came firſt to be Suæſtor, 
then Pretor, and ſome will have it that he was choſen- 
Conſul ; but this is doubtful, | 
SENECH inding that he had ill Offices done him at 
Court, and that Nero's Favour began to cool, he went 
directly and reſolutely to Nero with an Offer to refund 
all that he had gotten. Which Ners would not receive; 
but, however, from that Time, hechanged his Courſe of 
Life, received few Viſits, ſhunned Company, went little 
Abroad; ſtill pretending to be kept at Home, either by 
Indiſpoſition, or by his Study. Being Nero's Tutor and 
Governor, all Things went well, ſo long as N-rofollowed- 
his Counſel, His two chief Favourites, were Burrhus, 
and Seneca, who were both of them excellent. in their 
Ways: Burrbus, in his Care of military Affairs, and 


Severity of Diſcipline; Seneca for his Precept and good 


Advice in the Matter of Elogyence, and the Gentleneſs 
of an honeff Mind: Aſſiſting one another in the ſlippery 
Age of the Prince,. ( $ ate) to invite him, by the 
Allowance of lawfu Pleaſures, to the Love of Virtue. 
Seneca had two Wives; the Name of the firſt is not 
Mentioned ; his ſecond was Paulina; whom be often 
- ge of with great Paſhon, By the former he had hie 
arcus, 


n 
In the firlt Year of Claxdius he was baniſhed into Co-. 


fa, when Julia, the Daughter of Germanieus, was ge- 


cuſed by Malina of Adultery; and baniſhed too, ucca 
Being charged as one of the Adulterers After a matter 
of eight Years, or upwards in Exile, he was called back, 


and as much in Favour again as ever. His Eſtate was 


Bounty of bis Prince. His Gardens, Villas, Lands; Poſ- 
mons, and incredible Sums of Money, are agreed upon 
at all Hands, which drew an Envy upon him. Dio re- 
zorts him to have had 250;0001. Sterling at Intereſt in 
iany alone, which be called in all at a Sum. The 


Foun patrimonial, but tbe greateſt Part of. it was the 


- 
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Court itſelf eould not bring him to Flattery ; and, for 
his Piety, Submiſſion, and Virtue, the Practice of his 
whole Life witneſſes for him. S0 ſoon, /ays he, as 
« the Candle is taken away, my Wife, De Ira, Lib 

« that knows my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, W e of 
« without a Word ſpeaking: And then do I recolle&: 
all that I have ſaid, or done that Day, and take my- 


««- ſelf to Shrift. And why ſhould 1 conceal, or reſerve: 


% any Thing, or make any Scruple of enquiring into 
% my Errors, when I can ſay to myſelf, Do ſo no mote, 
« and for this once I will forgive thee ?? And again, 
What can be more pious, and felf-denying than this Paſ- 
ſage, in one of his Epiſtles ? ** Believe , 

„% me now, when I tell you the very Bottom s 90. 96. 
* of my Soul: In all the Difficulties and Croſſes of my 


„ Life, this is my Conſideration ; ſince it is God's Will, 


I do not only obey, but aſſent to it; nor do comply, 
out of Neceffity, but Inclination.“ | | 
„HRE follows now, ſays Tacitus, the Death of Seneca, 
to Nero's great Satisfaction: Not ſo much for any 
„ pregnant Proof againſt him, that he was of Pi/o's 
«« Conſpiracy ; but Nero was reſolved to do that by the 
„% Sword, which he could not eſfect by Poiſon. For it ia 


reported that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus, (a Freeman 


«« of Seneca's,) io give his Maſter Poiſon, which did not; 
* ſucceed: Whether that the Servant had diſcovered ig. 
to his Maſter, or that Seneca by his own Caution. bad” 
„ Jealouſy had avoided it; for he lived only 7 75 a. 

is Drink 


* fimple Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth; and his 


«© was moſt commonly River-Water.. . 

« NAT ALIS, it ſeems, was ſent upon a Viſit to 
„ him, (being indiſpoſed) with a Compliment, That he 
4% would not let Pi,“ come at him; an adviſing him to 
the Continuance of their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, 
hy: As formerly. 'To. whom Seneca made Anſwer, that. 
68 gent. Meetings and Conferences betwixt them, 
„ could do neither of them any Good; but that he had 
1 a great Intereſt in P;/0's Welfare: Hereupon Granius- 
« $f a Captain'of the Guard, was ſent to examine 


«© Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that paſſed betwixt him and 


* . Natalis, and to return his Atiſwer. Seneca, either b 


| * 
Chance, or on Purpoſe, came that Day from Campa · 
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«« ia, tba FYilla of his own, within four Miles of the 
«© City; and thitherthe Officer went the next Evening, 
„and beſet the Place. He found Seneca at Supper with 
„ his Wife Paulina, and two of his Friends, and gave 
«© him immediately an Account of his Commiſſion, 
«E Fęneca told him, that it was true, that Natelis had been 
„ with him in Piſo's Name, with a Complaint, that Pi/@ 
«© could not be admitted to ſee him: And that he excuſed 
« himſelf by Reaſon of his Want of Health, and his 
«© Deſire to be quiet and private; and that he had no- 
« Reaſon to prefer another Man's Welfare before his 
« own. C ſar himſelf, he /aid, knew very well, that he 
% was nota Man of Compliment; baving received more 
« Proofs of his Freedom, than of his Flattery. This“ 
«« Anſwer of Seneca's was delivered to Cz/ar, in the Pre- 
« ſence of Poppæa and Trgellinnus, the intimate Conh- 
« gents of this barbarous-Prince : Aud Nero aſked him, 
«« Whether he could gather any Thing from Seneca, as 
jf he intended to make himſelf away? The Tribune's 
« Anſwer was, That he did nor find him one Jot moved 
* with the Meffage : But that he went on roundly with 
« his Tale, and never ſo much as changed Countenance 
* for the Matter. Go back to him then, ſays Nero, and 
„ tell him, That he is condemned to die. Fabtur Rufticus 
« delivers it, That the Tribune did not return the ſame 
« Way he came, but went aſide to Fenius (a Captain of 
*© that Name) and told him C-far*s Orders, aſking his 
„% Advice,. whether he ſhould obey them, or not; who 
bade him by all Means do as he was ordered. Which 
«« Want of Reſolution was fatal to.them all ; ſor Silva- | 
„ u alſo, that was one of the Confpirators, aſſiſted | 
«« now to ſerve, and to increaſe thoſe Crimes, which he 
„ had before complotted to revenge.. And yet he did 
not think fit to appear himfelf in the Buſineſs; but ſent 
«« Centurion to Seneca to tell him his Doom. Seneca, 0 
4 
„ 
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* without any Surprize or Diſorder, calls for his Will; 
« "which being refuſed him by the Officer, he turned to 
« his Friends, and told them, 'That fince he was not 
% permitted to requite them, as they deſerved, be was 
„ yet at Liberty to bequeath them the Thing of all 8 
« others that he eſteemed the moſt, that is, the Image of 6 


« his Life ; Which ſhould give them the Reputation « 


% 
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both of Conſtancy and Friendſhip, if they would 


but imitate it; exhorting them toa Firmneſs of Mind, 


«« ſometimes by good Counſel, otherwhiles by Repre- 


66 
146 
64 
«ec 


© 


40 
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henfion, as the Occaſion required. Where, ſays he, 
is all your Philoſophy hg All your premeditated 
Reſolutions againſt the Violences of Fortune? Is there 
any Man ſo ignorant of Nero's Cruelty, as to expect, 
after the Murder of his Mother and Brother, that he 
ſhould ever ſpare the Life of his Governor and Tutor? 
After ſome general Expreſſions to this Purpoſe, he 
took his Wiſe into his Arms, and having ſomewhat- 
fortified her againſt the preſent Calamity, he beſought 
and conjured her to moderate her Sorrows, and betake 


| herſelf to the Contemplations and Comforts of a vir- 


tuous Life, which would be a fair and an ample: 
Conſolation to her for the Loſs of her Huſband. Pau- 

lina, on the other Side, tells him her Determination to- 
bear him Company, and wills the Executioner to do 

his Office. Well, ſays Seneca, if after the Sweetneſs 
of Life, as I have repreſented it to thee, thou hadſt 
rather entertain an honourable Death, I ſhall not envy 
thy Example; conſulting at the ſame Time, the Fame 
of the Perſon he loved, and his own Tenderneſs, for 


Fear of the Injuries that might attend her when he 


was gone. Our Reſolution, ſays he, in this generous- 


AQ, may be equal, but thine will be the greater Re- 


putation. After this, the Veins of both their Arms: 
were opened at the ſame Time. Seneca did not bleed 
ſo freely, his Spirits being waſted with Age and a 


thin Diet; ſo that he was forced to cut the Veins of 


his Thighs: and elſewhere, to haſten his Diſpatch. 
When he was far ſpent; and almoſt finking under his- 


Torments, he defired his Wife to remove into another 


Chamber, leſt the Agonies of the one might work: 


upon the Courage of the other. His Eloquence con- 


tinued to the laſt, as appears by the excellent Things. 
he. delivered at his Death, which being taken in 
Writing, from his own Mouth, and publiſhed in his 
own Words, I ſhall not preſume to deliver them in 
any other. Nero, in the mean Time, who had no 
ee, Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to prevent 

Death, for fear his Cruelty ſhould grow more and 
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« mote inſupportable, and odious. Whereupon the 
Soldiers gave all Freedom and Encouragement to her 
*« Servants to bind up her Wounds, and top the Blood, 
© which they did accordingly; but whether ſhe was 
«« ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſton. For among the 
common People, whoare apt to judge the worſt, there 
„ were ſome of Opinion, that as long as ſhe deſpaired 
* of Nero's Mercy, ſhe ſeemed to court the Glory of 
« dying with her Huſband for Company; but that 
* upon the Likelihood of better Quarter, ſhe was pre- 
« vailed upon to out- live him: And ſo for ſome Years 
« ſhe did furvive him, and with all Piety and Reſpect to 
* his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that 
«© every Body might read the Loſs of her Blood and 
« Spitits in her very Countenance. N | 

« SENECA, finding his Death flow and lingering, 
« defires Statins Annæus (his old Friend and . 
« to give him a Doſe of Poiſon, which he had ided 
« beferehand, being the ſame Preparation which was 
« appointed for capital Offenders in hu. This was 
„ broaght him, and hedrank it 2 but to little Purpoſe; 
« for his Body was already chilled; and bound up 
* againſt the Foree of it. He went at laſt into a hot 
% Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that were 
„ nextto bim, This, ſays he, is an Oblation to Jupiter 
«© the Delivertr. The Fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatehed 
4% hith, and his Body was burnt, without any funetal 
t Sgkettifiity, as he had directed in his Teſtament ;: 
«« though this Will of his was made in the Height of his 
«© Profperity, and Power, There wis a Ramour that 
„% Sebrivs Flavius, in & private Conſultation with the 
% Centrale, had taken up this following Neſolution 
% (and that Seca himfelf was no — it) that 
4 js to ſay, that after Ners ſhould. have ſlain by 
„ the Help of Pifo, Pio himſelſ ſhouald have been killed 
<4 to6z ad the Empire delivered up to Saumra, as one 
% that well deſerves it; for his Integrity and Virtue.” ; 
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res 2 Of Benefits in general. wh 


I is, perhaps, one of the maſt pernicious Errors of 

a raſh; and inconfiderate Life; the common Igno- 
ranceof the World in the Matter of exchanging 
Benefits. -, And this ariſes from a Miſtake, partly in 
the Perſon that we would oblige, nad partly in the 
Thing itſelf. To begin with the latter; 4 Benefit is @ © 
good Office, dane with Intention and Judgment; that is to 
ay, with a due Regardto all the Circumſtances of bt, 

how, <vhy, when, where, to obe, how much, and the 
like. Or otherwiſe; Jt is a volontary nnd benewelent 
Aion that delights the Giver, in the C omfort it brings 60 
the Receiver. It will be hard to draw this Sub &, 
either into Method or Compaſs; the one, becauſe of the 
infinite Variety and Complication of Caſes; the other, 
by reaſon of the large ie of it; For the whole Buſi- 
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neſs (almoſt) of Mankind in Society, fall under this 
$1 Head: The Duties of Kings, and Subjects; Huſbands, 
and Wives; Parents and Children; Maſters, and Ser- 
vants; Natives, and 1 bigh, and low; rich, 
| and poor; ſtrong, and weak; Friends, and Enemies. 
The very Meditation of it breeds good Blood, and gene- 
rous Thoughts; and inſtructs us in all the Parts of Ho- 
| nour, Humanity, Friendſhip, Piety, Gratitude, Pru- 
| dence, and Juſtice, In ſhort, the Art and Skill of con- 
1 ſerring Benefits, is, of all human Duties, the moſt ab- 
| folutely*neceflary;to the Well: being both of reaſcpable 
Nature, and of every Individual; as the very Cement 
1 of all Communities, and the Bleſſing of Particulars. He 
that does God to another Man, does allo Good to him- 
ſelf; not only in the Conſequence, but in the very Act 
of doing it: For the Conſcience of Well-doing is an 
ample Reward. | EET | | | 
Or Benefits in general, hoy are 2 * as 
neceſſary, profitable, and delightful. Some 
® Benefits w_ Thiog: 706 are, whos 264 we 
ary, 4 cannot live; others, without which we 
axs delightful. bt net to live; and f..me again with? 
out which we will net live. In the firſt Rank ate thoſe, 
which deliver us from capital Dangers, or Apprehen- 
fions of Death: And the Favour is rated according; to 
the Hazard; for the greater the Extremity, the greater 
ſeems the Obligation. The next is the Caſe wherein 
we may indeed live, but we had better die: As in the. 
Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſty, and a good Confci- 
ence. In the third Place follow thoſe Things which 
Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and Acquiintance, have made. 
dear to us; as Huſbands, Wives, Children, Friends, Sc. 
which an honeſt Man will preſerve at his utmoſt Peril: 
Of Things profitable there is a large Field; as Morey, 
Honour, 454 to which might be added Matters of Su- 
perfluity and Pleaſure. But we ſhall open a Way to 
the Circumſtances of a Benefit, by ſome previous and 
more general Deliberations upon the Thing itſelf. 
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Chap. II. 


Of BENEFITS. 


HA P. I 
Several Sorts of Benefits. 


E ſhall divide Benefits into 4b/o/we.and ® Vulgar; 

the one, appertaining to good Lite; , 17 
the other is only Matter of Commerce. il 4 2 f 
The former are the more excellent, be-“ 4 . 
cauſe they can never be made void; where- S 


as all material Benefits are toſſed back, and forward, 
and change their Maſter. There are ſome Offices that 


look like Benefits, but are only defirable Conveniencies, 
as Wealth, Sc. and theſe a wicked Man may receive 
from a'Good, or a good Man from an Evil. Others 
again that bear the Face of Injuries, which are only Be- 
nefits ill taken; as Cutting, Lancing, Burning, under 
the Hand of a Surgeon. The preateſt Benefits of all, 
are thoſe of a good Education, which we receive from 
our Parents, either in the State of Ignorance, or Per- 
verſeneſs, as their Care and Tenderneſs in our Infancy; 
their Diſcipline in our Childhood, to keep us to our 
Duties by Fear; and, if fair Means will nat do, their 
proceeding afterwards to Severity, and Puniſhment, 
without which we ſhould never have come to good. 
There are Matters of great Value many Times, that are 
but of ſmall Price; as Inſtructions from a Tutor, Medi- 
cines from a Phyſician, &c. And there are ſmall Mat- 
ters again, which are of great Conſideration to us: The 
Gift may be ſmall, and the Conſequence great; as a 
Cup of cold Water in a Time of Need may ſave a Man's 
Life: Some Things are of great Moment to the Giver; 
others ta the Receiver: One Man gives me a Houſe ; 
another ſnatches me out, when it is falling upon my 
Head: One gives me an Eſtate; another takes me out 
of the Fire, or caſts me out a Rope when I am ſinking : 
Some good Offices we do to Friends; others to Stran- 
gers; but, thoſe are the nobleſt that we do without pre- 
deſert. There is an Obligation of Bounty; and an Ob- 
ligation of Charity: This, in caſe of Neceſſity; and that, 
in Point of Convenience. Some Benefits are common; 


others are perſonal: As if 3 Prince (out of pure Grace) 
y ”B 2 
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grant a Privilege to a City, the may ore lies upon the 
Community ; and only upon every Individual, as a Part 
of the whole : But if it be done particularly for my Sake, 
then am I ſingly the Debtor for it. The cheriſhing of 
Strangers is one of the Duties of Hoſpitality ; and exer- 
ciſes itſelf in the Relief and Protection of the Diſtreſſed, 
There are Benefits of good Counſel, Reputation, Life, 
Fortune, Liberty, Health; nay, and Superfluity, and 
Pleaſure. One Man obliges me out of his Pocket; 
another gives me Matter of Ornament and Curioſity ; a 
third Conſolation, To ſay nothing of negative Bene- 
fits; for there are that reckon it an Obligation if they 
co a Body no Hurt; and place it to Accompt, as if they 
ſaved a Man, when they do not undo him. To ſhut up 
all in one Word; as Benevolence is the moſt ſociable of 
all Virtues, fo it is of the largeſt Extent; for there is 
not any Man either ſo great, or ſo little, but he is yet 
capable of giving and of receiving Benefits. 


& A 3 Ih 


4. Son may oblige his Father, and a Servant kis 


4s after. 

HE-Queſtion is * the firſt Place) Whether it may 
© not be poſſible for a Father to owe more to a Son 
in other Reſpects, than a Son owes to his Father for his 
Being? That many Sons are both greater and better 
than their Fathers, there is no Queſtion; as there are 
many other Things that derive their Beings from others, 
which yet are far greater than their Original. Is not the 
Tree larger than the Seed? The River than the Foun- 
tain? "The Foundatian af all Things lies hid, and the 
Superſtructure obſcures it. If 1 owe all to my Father, 
becauſe he gives me Life, I may owe as much to a Phy- 


ſician that ſaved his Life; for if my Father had not been 


cured, I had never been begotten : Or, if I ſtand in- 


* debted for all that I am, to my Beginning; my Ac- 


knowledgment muſt run back to the very Original of all 
human Beings, My Father gave.me the Benefit of Life, 


wich he had never done, if his Father had not firſt 


i 1 

* 
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given it to him. He gave me Life, not knowing to wbom, 
and when I was in a Condition, neither to feel Death, 
nor to fear it. That is the great Benefit, to give Life to 
one that knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of the 
Apprehenſions of Death. It is true, that without a Fa- 
ther I could never have had a Being; and fo without a 
Nurſe that Being had never been improved; but I do 
not therefore owe my Virtue either to my Nativity, or to 
her that gave me ſuck. The Generation of me was the 
leaſt Part of the Benefit: For, to live is common with 
Brutes, but, to live well is the main Buſineſs; and that 
Virtue is all my own, ſaving what I drew from my 
Edutation. It does not follow that the fr Benefit 
muſt be the greaze/, becauſe without the firſt, the greateit 
could never have been. The Father gives Life to the 
Son but once; but if the Son fave the Father's Life 
often, tho? he do but his Duty, it it yet a greater Bene- 
fit, And again, the Bencfit that a Man receives is the . 
greater, the more he needs it; but the Living has more 
need of Life than he that is not yet born: So that the 
Father receives a greater Benefit in the Continuance of 
his Life, than the Son in the Beginning of it. Whatift 
a Son deliver his Father from the Rack; or, which is 
more, lay himſelf down in his Place? The giving of bin 
a Being, was but the Office of a Father; a fimple Ad; 
a Benefit given at a Venture; beſide that he had a Par- 
ticipant in it, and a Regard to his Family. He gave 
only a ſingle Life, and he received a happy one. My 
Mother brought me into the World naked, expoſed, and 
void of Neben ; but my Reputation and my Fortune 
are advanced by my Virtue. Scipio (as yet in bis Mino- 
rity) reſcued his Father in a Battle with Hannibal; and 
afterwards from the Practices and Proſecution of a power- 
ful Faction; covering him with Conſulary Honours, * 
and the Spoils of public Enemies. He made himſelf 
as eminent for his Moderation, as for his Piety, and 
military Knowledge: He was the Defender, and Eſta- 
bliſher of his Country: He left the Empire without a 
Competitor; and made himſelf as well the Ornament of 
Rome, as the Security of it. And did not Scipio in all 
this, more than requite a Father barely for begetting of 
him? Whether did Rs, more for /Zneas, in dand- 
24 ' g 3 , 
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ling the Child in his Arms; or 7 neas for his Father, 
when he carried him upon his Back through the Flames 
of Trey, and made his Name famous to ſuture Ages, 
among the Founders of the Roman Empire? J. Manlius 
was the Son of a ſour and imperious Father, who baniſh- 
ed him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scandal to his 
Family: This Mazlins, hearing that his Father's Life 
was in Queſtion, and a Day ſet for his Trial, went to 
the Tribune that was concerned in his Cauſe, and diſ- 
courſed him about it: 'The Tribune told him the ap- 
pointed Time, and withal (as an Obligation upon the 
young Man) that his Cruelty to his Son would be Part 
of his Accufation : Manlizs upon this takes the Tribune 
aſide, and preſenting a Poinard to his Breaſt, Swear, 
ſays he, that yeu will let this Cauſe fall, or you ſhall 
have this Dagger in the Heart of you; and now it is at 
your Cl oice, which Way you will deliver my Father. The 
Tribune ſwore, and kept his Word, and made a fair Re- 
port of 'the whole Matter to the Council, He that 
makes himſelf famous by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or Arms, 
illuſtrates his Extraction let it be never ſo mean; and 
gives ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. We ſhould 
never have heard of Sophroniſcus, but for his Son Secra- 
tes; nor of Ariofto —1 Gryllus, if it had not been for 
euophon and Plate. b 
Tunis is not to diſcountenance the Veneration we owe 
to Parents; nor to make Children the worſe, but the 
better; and to ſtir up generous Emulations: For, in 
Conteſts of good Offices, both Parties are happy; as 
well the vanquiſhed, as thoſe that overcome. It is the 
only honourable Diſpute that can arrive betwixt a Fa- 
ther and a Son, which of the two ſhall have the better 
of the other in the Point of Benefits. 
In the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter and a Servant; we 
9 muſt diſtinguiſh betu iat“ Benefits, Du- 
Blige bi ties, and AQtions miniſterial. By Benefits 
e, e underfiand thoſe good Offices that we 
Nalr. receive from Strangers, which are volun- 
tary, and may be forborne without Blame. Duties are 
the Parts of a'Son, and Wife ; and incumbent” upon 
Kindred and Relations. Offices minifterial belong to the 
Part of a Servant. Now, f{ince it is the Ming, and not 
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the Cendition, of the Perſon, that prints the Value upon 
the Benefit, a Servant may oblige his Maſter, and fo 
may a Sob ject his Sovereign, or a common Soldier his 
General, by doing more than he is exprefsly bound to 
do. Some things there are, Which the Law neither com- 
mando, no forbids ; and here the Servant is free. It 
would be very hard for a Servant to be chaſtiſed for do- 
ing leſs than his Duty, and not than ked for it hen he 
does more. His Body, it is true, is his Maſter's, but 
his Mind is his own: And there ate many Commands 
which a Servant ought no more to obey, than a Maſter 
to impoſe. There is no Man ſo great, but he may both 
need the Help and Service, and ſtand in fear of the 
Power and Unkindneſs, even of the meaneſt of Mortals. 


ll One Servant kills his Maſter ; another ſaves him, / nay, 
1 referves his Maſter's Life, perhaps, with the Loſs of 
e on: He expoſes himſeif to Forment and Death; 
e. he ſtands firm againſt all Threats and Batteries: Which 
at 13 not only a Benefit in a' Servant, but much the greater 
8, for his being ſo. : +1 

1d Wren Domitivus was beſieged at Corfinium, and th 

Id Place brought to great Extremity; he preſſed his Ser - 
a. vant ſo eurneſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was pre- 


or vailed upon to give him à Potion ; which, it ſeems, was 
an innocent Opiate, and Demitius out- lived it: Cæſar 


we took the Town, and gave Demitiu his Life, but it was 
he his Serrant that gaye it him firſt, e N 

in Taste ws another Town befieged, and when it was 

as upon the laſt Pinch, two Servants made their Eſcape, and - 
the went over to the Enemy: Upon the Reman; enteripg the 
Fa- Town, and im the Heat of the Soldiers Fury, theſe two 
ter Fellows ran directiy home, took their Miſtreſs out of her 


Houſe, and drave her bt fore them, telling every Body 
we how barbarouſly*ſhe had uſed them formerly, and that 
u- they would now have their Revenge; when they had her 
efits without the Gates, they kept ber cloſe till the Danger 
we was over; by which Means they gave their Miſtreſs her 
un Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. This was not 
are the Action of a ſervile Mind to do fo glorious a Thing, 
pon WW under the Appearance of fo, great a Villainy: For if they 

had not paſſed for 'Deſerters, and Parricides, they could 
not have gained their * | | | 
4 f 
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Wir one Inſtance more (and that a very brave one) 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter. 

In the civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to ſearch 
for a Perſon of Quality that was proſcribed, a Servant 
put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and delivered himſelf up to 
the Soldiers as the Maſter of the Houſe, he was taken 
into Cuſtody, and put to Death without diſcovering the 
Miſtake. What could be more glorious than for a Ser- 
vant to die for his Maſter, in that Age, when there were 
not many Servants that would not betray their Maſters ? 
So generous a Tenderneſs in a public Cruelty ; ſo invin- 
cible a Faith in a general Corruption! What could be 


more glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted a Virtue, as rather 


to chuſe Death for the Reward of his Fidelity, than the 
greateſt Advantages he might otherwiſe have had for 
the Violation of it? | | 


CH AF. W. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that makes the 


Benefit. 


| HE good Will of the Benefactor is the Fountain of 


all Benefits; nay; it is the Benefit itſelf; or, at 
leaſt, the Stamp that makes it valuable and current, 
Some there are, I know, that take the Matter for the 
Benefit, and tax the Obligation by Weight and Meaſure. 
When any Thing is given them, they preſently caſt it 
up, What may ſuch a Houſe be worth? Such an Office ? 
Such an Eflate ? As if that were the Benefit, which is 
only the Sign and Mark of it: For the Obligation reſts 


in the Mind, not in the Matter; and all thoſe Advan- 


tages which we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion 
by the Courteſy of another, are but ſeveral Modes, or 
Ways of explaining, and putting the good Will in Exe- 
cution, There needs no greater Subtilty, to prove, 
that both Benefits and Injuries receive their Value from 
the Intention, when even Brutes themſelves are able to 


decide this Queſtion. Tread upon a Dog by Chance, or 


put him to Pain upon the Drefling of a Wound ; the 
one he paſſes by as an Accident; and the other, in his 
Faſhion, he ackowledges as a Kindneſs ; but offer to 
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ſtrike at him, though you do him no Hurt at all, he flies 
et in the Face of you, even for the Miſchief that you 
— meant him. 1 
Ir is 77 — to be obſerved, —4 all“ Benefits are 
ood ; and (like the Diſtributions of Pro- , 
bidence) made up of Wiſdom and Bounty ; All Benefits 
whereas the Gift itſelf is neither good nor 
bad, but may be indifferently applied either to the one 
or the other. The Benefit is immortal, the Gift periſh- 
able : For, the Benefit itſelf continues, when we have no 
longer either the Uſe or the Matter of it. He that is 
dead, was alive; he that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; and 
whatſoever is done, cannot be rendered undone. My 
Friend (for Inſtance) is taken by Pirates; I redeem him; 
and, after that, he falls into other Pirates Hands; his 
Obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as if he had preſerved 
his Freedom. And ſo, if I ſavea Man from any one 
Misfortune, and he falls into another; if I give him a 
Sum of Money, which. is afterwards taken away by 
Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe. Fortune may de- 
prive us of the Matter of a Benefit, but the Benefit itſelf 
remains inviolable. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, 
that which is good for one Man would be ſo for another; 
whereas many times the very ſame Thing given to diffe- 
rent Perſons, works contrary Effects; even to the Dif- 
ference of Life, or Death; and that which is one Body's 
Cure, proves another Body's Poiſons Beſide that the 
timing of it alters the Value; and, a Cruſt of Bread, upon 
a Pinch, is a greater Preſent than an imperial Crown. 
What is more familiar, than in a Battle, to ſhoot at an 
Enemy and kill a Friend? or, inſtead of a Friend, to- 
ſave an Enemy? But yet this Diſappointment in the* 
Event, does not at all operate upon the Intention. What 
if a Man cures me of a Wen, with a Stroke that was 
deſigned to cut of my Head? Or, with a malicious 
Blow upon the Stomach, breaks an Impoſthume? Or, 
what if he fave my Life, with a Draught that was pre- 
pared to poiſon me? The Providence of the Iſſue does 
not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the Intent. And 
the ſame Reaſon holds good even in Religion itſelf: It 
is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that is acceptable 
to God, but the Purity 17 Devotion of the Wor- 
421 "WIT 1 he nt 4. © T ok uy 


are good. | 
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ſhipper. Neither is the bare Will, without Action, ſuf- 
ficient; that is, where we have the Means of Acting; 
for, in that Caſe, it ſigniſies as little to avi/o well, 1 
out well · doing, as to do Good without willing it. There 
muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make me owe a 
Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly diſcharge 
it. Ia fine, the Conſcience alone is the Judge, both of 
Benefits and Injuries. 
Ir does not follow now, becauſe the Benefit reſts in 
s „the“ good Will, that therefore the good 
The good Will Will hold be always a Benefit: For if 
it be not accompanied with Government 
and Diſcretion, thoſe Offices which we 
call Benefits, are but the Works of Paſ- 
fion, or of Chance; and, many Times the greateſt of 
all Injuries. One Man does me Good by Miſtake, ano- 
ther ignorantly, a third upon Force, but none of theſe 
Caſes do I take to be an Obligation, for they were nei- 
ther diretcd to me, nor was there any Kindneſs of In- 
tention: We do not thank the Se:s for the Advantages 
we receive by Navigation, or the Rivers for ſupplying us 
with Fiſh, and flowing of our Grounds; we do not thank 
the Trees either for their Fruits or Shades, or the Winds 
for a fair Gale: And what is the Difference betwixt a 
reaſonable Creature, that does not know, and an inani- 
mate, that cannot? A good Her/e ſaves one Man's Life, 
a a good Suit of Arms another's, and a Man, perhaps, that 
never intended it, ſaves a third. Where is the Difference 
now betwixt the Obligation of one, and of the other? 
A Man falls into a River, and the Fright cures him of 
an Ague; we may call this a kind of lucky Miſchance, 
but not a Remedy. And ſo it is wich the Good we re- 
ceive, either without or beſide, or contrary to Intention. 
It is the Mind, and not the Event, that diſtinguiſhes a 
Benefit from an Injury. i na 1 


muſl be accom- 
panied avith 
Judgment. 


* 
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There muſt be a Fudgment in a Benefit as well as Matter 
and Intention; and eſpecially in the Choice of the Perſon. 
A S it is the Vill that deſigns the Benefit, and the 


Matter that conveys it, ſo it is the Judgment that 
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perfects it; which depends upon ſo many critical Nice- 
ties, that the leaſt Error, either in the Perſon, the Mat- 
ter, 'the Manner, the Quality, the Quantity, the Time, 
or the Place, fpoils all. 
Tre 1 5 the Perſon is a “ main Point; 
for, we are to give by Choice, and not by , 
 Hezard. My Inclinarion hids me oblige 4 Coates of 
one Man; I am bound fo Duty and Juſ- _. — or 
rice, toſerre another; here ir is Charity, © . 
there it is Pity ; and elſewhere, perhaps, Encouragement, 
There are ſome that want, 'to whom I would not pive, 
*becadſe, if I did, they would want ſtill. To one Man [ 
would barely offer a Benefit, but I would preſs it upon 
"another. To ſay the Truth, we do not employ any 
] Money to more Profit, than that which we beftow ; and 
it is not to our Friends, our Acquaintances, or Country- 
men, nor to this or that Condition of Men, that we are 
to'reſtrain' our Bounties, but whereſoever there is a Man, 
there is a Place and Occafion for a Benefit. We give to 
ſome that ate good already, to others in hope to make 
them ſo, but we muſt do all with Diſcretion ; For, we 
are as well anſwerahle for what we give, as for what we 
receive. Nay, the miſplacing of a Benefit is worſe than 
the not receiving of it; for the one is another Man's 
Fault, but the other is mine. The Error of the Giver: 
does oſt- times excuſe the Ingratitude of the Receiver; 
for a Favour ill: placed, is rather a Profufion than a Be- 
nefit. It is the moſt ſhamefulof Loſſes, an inconſiderate 
Bounty. I will chuſe a Man of Iotegrity, ſincere, con- 
fiderate, grateſul, temperate, well-aatured, neither co- 
vetous, nor ſordid : And when | have obliged ſuch a 
Man, though not worth a Groat in the World, I have 
gained my End. If we give, only to receive, we loſe 
the faireſt Odjects for ou Charity, the abſent, the ſick, 
the captive, the needy. When we oblige thoſe that 
2 can never pay us again in kind, as a Stranger upon his 
laſt Farewel, or a neceſſitous Perſon upon his Death bed, 
we make Providence our Debroy, and rejoice in the Con- 
„ ſcience even of a fruitleſs Benefit. So long as we are 
affected with PaMons; and. diſtracted with Hopes and 
Fears, and (the moſt unmanly of all Vices) with our Plea- 
fures, we are ada 7 where to place our 
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Bounties. But when Death preſents itſelf, and that we 
come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we leave our For- 
tunes to the moſt worthy, He that gives nothing, but 
in Hopes of receiving, muſt die inteſtate. It is the Ho- 
neſty of another Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſs of 
mine: And I would ſooner oblige a grateful Man, than 
an ubgrateſul: But this ſhall not hinder me from doing 
Good alſo to a Perſon that is known to be ungrateful : 
Only with this Difference, that I will ſerve the one in all 
Extremities with my Life and Fortune; and the other 
no further than ſtands with my Convenience. But what 
ſhall I do, you will ſay, to know whether a Man will be 

rate ful, or no? I will follow Probability, and hope the 
ry He that ſows, is not ſure to reap, nor the Seaman 
to reach his Port, nor the Soldier to win the Field: He 
that weds is not ſure that his Wife ſhall be honeſt, or 
his Children dutiful : But ſhall we therefore neither ſow, 


ſail, bear Arms, nor marry? Nay, if I knew a Man to be 


incurably thankleſs, I would yet be ſo kind as to put him 
in his Way, or let him light a Candle at mine, or draw 
Water at my Well, which may ſtand him perhaps in 
great ſtead, and yet not be reckoned as a Benefit from 
me, for I do it careleſsly, and not for his Sake, but my 
own, as an Office of Humanity, without any Choice or 
Kindneſs. | | 
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. 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Circumſtances. 


TEXT to the Choice of the Perſon, follows that of 

the Matter, wherein a Regard muſt be had to 

Time, Place, Proportion, Quality, and to the very Nicks 

of Qpportunity and Humour. One Man values his Peace 

above his Honour, another his Honour above his Safety.; 

and not a few there are, that (provided they may ſave 
their Bodies) never care what becomes of their Souls. 

So that good Offices depend much upon Conſtruction. 

Some take themſelves to be obliged, when they are not, 
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others will not believe it, when they are, and ſome 
again take Obligations and Injuries, the one for the 
other. | 
Fox our better Direction let it be noted, That “a Be- 
nefit is a common Tie betwixt the Giver , , Bene 
and the Receiver, with Reſpe& to both. 
Wherefore, it maſt be accommodated to 
the Rules of Diſcretion ; for all Things 
have their Bounds, and Meaſures, and ſo 
muſt Liberality among the reſt, that it be neither too 
much for the one, nor too little for the other; the Ex- 
ceſs being every Jot as bad as the Defect. Alexander be- 
ſtowed a City upon one of his Favourites, who modeſtly 
excuſing himſelf, That it xvas too much for him to recti ve: 
Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not too much for me to 
give: A haughty, certainly, and an imprudent Speech ; 
for that which was not fit for the one to take, could not be 
fitfor the other to give. It paſſes in the World for Great- 
neſs of Mind, to be perpetually giving and loading of 
People with Bounties: Bot, it is one Thing to know how 
to give, and another Thing not to know how to keep. 
Give me a Heart that is eaſy and open, but I will have 
no Holes in it; let it be bountiful wich Judgment, but 
I will have nothing run out of it I know not 6 How 
much greater was he that refuſed the City, than the other 
that offered it ? Some- Men throw away their Money as 
— if they were angry with it, which is the Error commonly 
of weak Minds, and large Fortunes. No Man eſteems 
of any Thing that comes to him by Chance; but when 
it is governed by Reaſon, it brings Credit both to the 
Giver and Receiver; whereas thoſe Favours are in 
i Log ſort ſcandalous, that make a Man aſhamed of his 
atron. ö | 


is a 
common Jie be- 
tabixt Gier 
and Receiver. 
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0 Ir is a Matter of great Prudence for the Beneſactor + 
5 to ſuit the Benefit to the Condition of the AB | 

e Receiver; who muſt be, either his Supe- 1 22 4 

5 rior, his Inferior, or his Equal; and that wage or /aire 


e which would be the higheſt Obligation * 1 
j. imaginableto the one, would perhaps be %* TR 
b as 2 Mockery, and Affront to the other: As a Plate 
of broken Meat (for the Purpoſe) to a rich Man, were 
an Indignity, which to a poor Man is a Charity. The 
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Benefits of Princes, and of great Men, are Honours, 
Offices, Monies, profitable Commiſſions, Countenance, 
and Protection: The poor Man has nothing to preſent, 
but Good-will, good Advice, Faith, Induſtry, the Ser- 
vice and Hazard of his Perſon, an early Apple peradven- 
ture, or ſome other cheap Curiofity : Equals indeed may 
correſpond in kind; but whatſoever the Preſent be, or to 
whomſoe ver we offer it, this general Rule muft be ob- 
ſerved, that we always defign the Good and Satis faction 
of the Receiver; and never grant any Thing to his Detri- 
ment. It is not for a Man to ſay, I was overcome by 
Importunity; for, when the Fever is off, we deteſt the 
Man that was prevailed upon to our Deſtruction. Iwill 
no more undo a Man with bis Will, -than forbear ſav- 
ing him againſt it. It is a Benefit in ſome ' Caſes to 
grant, and 1n others to deny ; So that we are rather to 
con ſider the Advantage than the Defire'of the Petitioner. 
For, we may, in a Paſſion, earnefly beg for (and take 
it ill to be denied too) that very Thing; which, upon 
ſecond Thoughts, we may come to curſe, as the Occa- 
ſion of the moſt pernicious Bounty, Never give any 
Thing that ſhall turn to Miſchief, Infamy, or Shame, [ 
will conſider another Man's Want, or Safety ; but ſo as 
not to forget my oon: Unleſs in the Cafe of a very ex- 
cellent Perſon, and then I ſhall not much heed what 
becomes of myſelf. There is no giving of Water to a 
Man in a Fever ; or putting a Sword into a Mad: man's 
Hand. He that lends a Man Money to carry him to a 
Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Revenge, mukes 
Himſelf a Partaker of his Crime. | 
He that e an “acceptable Preſent, will 
4 1 7 upon ſomething that is deſired, 
ebe fable = ht for, and wer, to be found ; that 
. Which he ſees ho where tHe, and which 
few have; or at leaſt not in that Place or Seaſon; ſome- 
thing that may be always in his Eye, and. mind him of his 
Benefactor. If it be laſting and durable, ſo much the bet 
ter; as Plate rather than Moncy ; Statues, than Apparel, 
for it will ſerve as a Monitor to mind the Receiver of the 
Obligation, which the Preſenter cannot ſo handfomely 
do. Howerer, let it not be improper, as Arms to 2 
Woman, Bocks to a Clown, Toys to a Philoſopher: | 
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will not give any Man. that which be cannot receive, as 
if I threw a Ball to a Man without Hands, but I will 
make a Return, though he cannot receive it; for, m 
Buſineſs is not to oblige him, but to free myſelf ; Nor 
any Thing that may reproach a Man of his Vice, or In- 
firmity : As falſe Dice to a Cheat; Spectacles to a Man 
that is blind. Let it not be unſeaſonable neither; as a 
furred Gown in Summer; an UmbreWa in Winter. It 
inhances the Value of the Preſent, if it was never given 
to him by any Body elſe, nor by me to any other; for, 
that which we give to every Body, is welcome to no Bo- 
dy. The Particularity does much, but yet the ſame Thing 
may receive a different Eſtimate from ſeveral Perſons; 
for, there are Ways of marking and recommending it 
in ſuch a Manver, that if the ſame good Office be done 
to twenty People, every one of them ſhall reckon him- 
ſelf particularly obliged : As a cunning Whore, if ſhe 
has a thouſand Sweethearts, will — every one 
of them, that ſhe loves him beſt. Eut this is rather the 
Artifice of Converſation, than the Virtue of ir. 

Tr x Citizens of Megra ſent Ambaſſadors to“ Alexander 
in the Height of . is Glory, to offer him, , FP 
as a Compliment, the Freedom of their 1 1 9 4 
City. Upon Alerander's ſmiling at the ent Oe fongulay. 
Propoſal, they told him, that' it was a Preſent' which 
they had never made, but to Hercules, and bimſelf. 
Whereupon Alexander treated them kindly, and accept- 
ed of it; not for the Preſenters Sake, but becauſe they 
had joined/him with Hercules, how unreaſonably ſoever: 
For Hercules conquered nothing for himſelf, but made 
it his Buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the miſerable, 
without any private Intereſt, or Deſign : But this in- 
temperate young Man (whoſe Virtue was nothing elſe 
but a+ ſucceſsful Temerity) was trained up from his 
Youth in the Trade of Violence: The common Enemy 
of Mankind, as well of his Friends as of his Foes, and 
one that valued himſelf upon being terrible to all Mor- 
tals : Never conſidering that the dulleſt Creatures are 
as dangerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt; for the 
Poiſon of 'a Toad, of the Tooth of a Snake will do a 
Man's Buſineſs, as ſute as the Paw' of a Tyger. | 


* £2 


dienying; and fo long as we ſuſpend, 
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CHAP. vn. 
The Manner of Obliging. ? 


FT* HERE is not any Benefit ſo glorious in itſelf, but 


it may yet beexceedingly ſweetened, and improved 
by the Manner of conferring it. The Virtue, I know, 
reſts in the Intent; the Profit in the judicious Application 
of the Matter; but, the Beauty and Ornament of an 
Obligation, lies in the Manner of it; and it is then 
perfect, when the Dignity of the Office is accompanied 
with all Charms and Delicacies of Humanity, Good- 
nature and Addreſs: And with Diſpatch too; for, he 
that puts a Man off from Time to Time, was never 
right at Heart. | 
In the firſt Place, 3 we give, let us do it * 
Fs rankly : A kind Benefactor makes a Man 
une, 2 by; as ſour as he can, and as much as 
he can. There ſhould be no Delay in a Benefit, but 
the Modeſty of the Receiver. If we cannot foreſee the 


Requeſt, let us however immediately grant it, and by 


no means ſuffer the repeating of it. Ir is ſo grievous a 
Thing to ſay, [ BEG; the very Word puts a Man out 
of Countenance; and it is a double Kindneſs, to do 
the Thing, and fave an honeſt Man the Confufion of 
a Bluſh. It comes too late, that comes for the Aſking; 
for nothing coſts us ſo dear, as that we purchaſe with 
our Prayers: It is all we give even for Heaven itſelf; 
and even there too, where our Petitions are at the fair- 
eſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them in ſecret Ejacula- 
tions, than, by Word of Mouth. That is the laſting, 
and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the Receiver half 
Way. TheRule is, we are to give, as we would receive, 
chearfully, quickly, and without Heſitation; for there is 
no Grace in a Benefit, that ſticks to the Fingers. Nay, 
if there ſhould be Occaſion for Delay, let us however 
not ./eem to deliberate x for * is next Door to 

long are we un · 
willing. It is a Court- humour, to keep People * 
the Tenters; their Injuries are quick and ſudden, 


their Benefits are low. Great Miniſters love to rack 
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Men with Attendance ; and account it an Oſtentation 
of their Power to hold their-Suitors in Hand, and to 
have many Witneſſes of their Intereſt, A Benefit 
ſhould be made acceptable by all poſſible Means, even 
to the End, that the Recciver, who is never to forget 
it, may bear it in his Mind with Sati- faction. There 
muſt be no Mixture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely, 
or Reproof, with opr Obligations; nay, in Caſe there 
ſhou!d be any Occaſion for ſo much as an Admonition, 


let it be referred to another Time. We are a great 


deal apter to remember Injuries than Benefits; and tt 
is enough to forgive an Obligation, that has the Nature 
of an Offence. ; 
THeRE are ſome that ſpoil a good Office after itis done; 
and others in the very Inſtant of doing .. | * 
it. There muſt be fo much Intreaty an TW on 
Importunity : Nay, if we do but ſuſpect /* Je 
a Petitioner, we put on a ſour Face; look another Way; 
pretend Haſte, Company, Buſineſs ; talk of other Mat- 
ters, and keep him off with artificial Delays, let his 
Neceſſities be never ſo prefling ; and when we are put 


to it at laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, that it is rather 


extorted than obtained; and not ſo properly the giving 
of a Bounty, as the quitting of a Man's Hold upon the 
Tug, when another is too ſtrong for him: So that 
this is but doing one Kindneſs for me, and another 
for himſelf; he gives for his own Quiet, after he has 
2 me with Difficulties and Delays. The Man- 
rer of ſaying or of daing any Thing, a great Way 
in the Value of the Thing itſelf, _— well ſaid of 
him that called a Office that was done harſhly, 
and with an ill Will, 4 fony Piece of Bread; it is ne- 
ceſſary for him that is hungry to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. There muſt be no 
Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or Tumour of Words in 


the beſtowing of Benefits ; no Inſolence of Behaviour, 


but a Modeſty of Mind, and a diligent Care to catch 
at Occafions, and prevent Neceflities. A Pauſe, an un- 
kind Tone, Word, Look or Action, deſtroys the Grace 
of a Courteſy. It corrupts a Bounty when it is accom- 
panied with State, Haughtineſs and Elation of Mind in 


the giving of it. Some have the Trick of ſhifting of 
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'a Suitor with a Point of Wit, or a Cavil. As in tbe 
Caſe of the Cynick that begged a Talent of Aniigonu:; 
"That is too much, ſays he, for' a Cynick to aft; when he 
fell to a Penny, That is 100 little, ſays he, for à Prince 
to give, He might have feund a Way to have com. 
-pounded this Controverſy, by giving him a Penay, as to 
.a'Cynick; and a Talent as from a Prince. Whatſoever 
-we beſtow, let it be done with a frank and a chearful 
- Countenance ; A Man muſt not give with his Hand, and 
deny with his Looks. He that gives quickly gives 
willingly. | 

 'Ws are likewiſe “ to accompany good Deeds with g- 
Words, and ſay (for the Purpoſe) hy 


* 

| Lozatr 2 ſhould you make ſuch a Matter of this? Why 
I eur did not you come to me ſooner ® Why would 
Bar #2 vou make uſe of any Body elſe ? I take it ill 


| that you ſhould bring me a Recommendation; 
Pray let there be no more of this; but when yon have Oc. 
-eafion bereafter, come to u upon your exon Account, That 
is the glorious Bounty, when the Receiver can ſay to 
'binmfelf, M hat a blifed: Daybas this ben tome ! Never wa: 
\thy Thing done jo generouſly, ſo terderly,'avith ſo good u Grace. 
What is it I would not Wo to ferve this 'Man ! 4 thouſand 
Times as much another May could not have (given me thi: 
Sabi ſfuction. In ſuch a Caſe, let the Benefit be never 
ſo conſiderable, the Manner of conferring it is yet the 
nobleſt Part. Where there is Harſhneſs of Language, 
-Countenance, or Behaviour, a Man had better be with- 
out it. A flat Denial is infinitely before à vexatious De- 
lay; as a quiek Death is a Merey compared with a lin- 
gering Torment. Bot to be put to Waitings and Inter- 
ceſſions, after a Promiſe is paſt, is a Cruelty intolerable. 
It is troubleſome to ſtay long for a Benefit, ler it be never 
ſo great; and he that holds me needleſtly in Pain loſes 
two precious Things, Time, and the Proof of Friend- 
hip. Nay, the very Hint of a Man's Wants comes 
many Times too late. EA I had Money, -faid Socrates, 
I awould buy me a Cloak, They that knew he wanted one 
ſhould have prevented the very Intimation of that Want, 
It is not the Value of the Preſent, but the Benevo- 
leynce of the Mind, that we are to conſider. He gave 
me but à little, but, it wwas generouſly, and frankly dont 
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it wvas a little out of a little; He gave it ne without 
aſting ; he preft it upon me; he watrhed the Opportunity 
ding it, and took it as an Obligation upon himſelf. 
On the other Side, many Benefits are great in Shew, 
but little or nothing perhaps in Effect; when they 
came hard, flow, or at unawares. That which is given 
with Pride and Oſtentation, is rather an Ambition than 
a Bounty. | 

Some Favours are to be conferred in“ public: Others 
in private. In ablic, the Rewards of great 
Actions; as Honours, Charges, ot what- 
ſoever elſe, gives a Man Reputation in . 
the World ; but, the good Offices we do Rs 
for a Man in Want, Diſtreſs, or under Reproach ; "theſe 


* Some Favours 


ſhould be known only to thoſe that have the Benefit of 


them. Nay, not to them neither, if we can handfomly 
conceal it from whence the Fayour comes: For the 
Secrecy, in many Caſes, is a main Part of the Benefit. 


There was a good Man that had a'Friend, who was both 


poor and fick, aud aſhamed to own his Condition: He 


privately conveyed *a Bag of Money under his Pillow, 
that he mighe ſeem rather to find than receive it. Pro- 


vided Fknow'that I give it, no Matter for his knowing 
from whenee it comes that receives it. Many a Man 
ſtands in need of Help, that has not the Face to confeſs 
it: If the Diſcovery may give Offence, let it lie con- 
cealed: He that gives it to be ſeen, would never relieve 
a Man in the Dark. It would be too tedious to run 
through all the Niceties that may occur upon this Sub- 
jet, But, in two Words, he muſt be a wiſe, a friendly, 
and a well-bred Man, that perſectly acquits bimſelf in 
the Art, and Duty of Obliging ; for all his Actions 
muſt be ſquared according to the Meaſures of Civility, 
Good nature and Diſerction. * 


in public, others N 


A 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Difference and Value of Benefits. 


E have already ſpoken of Benefits in general, the 
Matter, and the Intention, together with the 
Manner of conferring them. It follows now in Courſe, 
to ſay ſomething of the Value of them; which is rated, 
either by the Good they do us, or by the Inconve- 
nience they ſave us, and has no other Standard than 
that of a judicious Regard to Circumſtance, and Oc- 
caſion. Suppoſe I ſave a Man from Drowning, the 
Advantage of Life is all one to him, from, what Hand 
ſoever it comes, or by what Means: But, yet there may 
be a vaſt Difference in the Obligation; I may do it 
with Hazard, or with Security; with Trouble, or with 
Eaſe; willing, or by Compulſion; upon Interceſſion, 
or without it: I may have a Proſpect of Vain-glory 
or Profit, I may do it in Kindneſs to another, or an 
hundred By-ends to myſelf: And every Point does ex- 
ceedingly vary the Caſe. Two Perſons may part with 
the ſame Sum of Money, and yet not the ſame Benefit : 
The one had it of his own, and it was but little out of 
a great deal; the other borrowed it, and beſtowed it 
upon me that which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain Perſon to their Maſter : 
The one of them hunts up and-down, and comes home 
again weary, without finding him ; the other falls to play 
with his Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, ſees him 
by Chance paſſing by, delivers him his Errand, and 
brings him. He that found him by Chance deſerves to 
be puniſhed ; and he that ſought for him, and miſſed 
him, to be rewarded for his good Will. 
In ſome Caſes we value * the Thing; in others 
„ We value the the Labour and Attendance. What can 
Tins" the La- be more precious than good Manners, 
* A 7 good Letters, Life and Health? and yet 
4 1 . we pay our Phyſicians and Tutors only for 
* their Service in their Profeſſions. If we 


buy Things cheap, it matters got, ſo long as itis a Bar- 


gain: It is no Obligation from the Seller, if no Body 
Eiſe would give him more for it. What would not a 9 
Man give to be ſet aſhore in a Tempeſt? For a Houſe in 
z Wilderneſs ? A Shelter in a Storm? A Fire or a Bit 
of Meat when a Man is pinched with Hunger or Cold? A. 
Defence againſt Thieves, and a thouſand other Matters 4 
of Moment, that coſt but little? And yet we know that 
he Skipper has but his Freight for our Paſſage ; and the 
Carpenters and Bricklayers do their Work by the Day. 
hoſe are many Times the greateſt Obligations, in Truth, 
hich in vulgar Opinion are the ſmalleſt : As Comfort to 
the Sick, Poor, Captives ; good Counſel, keeping of 
People from Wickedneſs, &c. Wherefore we ſhould 


of his Calling; and the Tutor to the common Method 


pf my Relations: For, to watch with me; to be troubled 

or me; and to put & all other Patients for my Sake, : 
is a particular Kindneſs :. And ſo it is in my Tutor, if he 

takes more Pains with me than with the reſt of my 


his Fees, and the other his Salary ; but Iamiindebted to _ . 
them over and above, for their Friendſhip. The meaneſt 3 
of Mechanics, if he does his Work with Induſtry, and "7 


And, this is the Preſent which Z/chines, a poor Diſciple . 
of Socrates, made $6 his Maſter, and as a Matter of PE 
great Conſideration : ' Others may have given you much, 
a 


to himſelf: This Gift, ſays Socrates, you never 
repent of, for 1 will take Care to return it better than 1 
ound it So that a brave Mind can never want Matter 
of Liberality in the meaneſt Condition; for, Nature 
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reckon ourſelves to owe moſt for the nobleſt Benefits. If 9 
the Phyſician adds Care and Friendſhip to the Duty _ 


of his Buſi neſs; I am to eſteem of them as the neareſt ' 4 j 


Fellows. It is not enough, in this Caſe, to pay the one . v8 


Care, it is an uſual Thing to caſt him e = | 
Way of Reward, more than the bare Agreement: And, . 4} 
ſhall we deal worſe with the Preſervers of our Lives, and IJ 


the Reformers of our Manners ? He that gives me him- rĩ?;r FJ} 
ſelf (if he be worth taking) gives the greateſt Benefit: = | 


ys he, but I am the ohily Man that has |: nothing | ' ; 
2 2 


has been ſa kind to us, that where we haye nothing 
df Fortune's we may beſtow ſomething of our own... 


. 
„ 


Ir falls out often that a Bebefit is followed wich nũũ 
Fl {44 Ht © 7 03 00 2 e An een "76 , 
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„ 7 9 „ Injury“; let which will be foremoſt, it is 
1 - with l. latter, as with one Writing upon 
7 another; it does in a great Meaſure hide 
* the former, and keep it from appearing, 
but it does not quite take it away, We may in. ſome 
Caſes divide them, and both requite the one, and re- 
venge the other; or otherwiſe compare them, to know 
whether I am. a Creditor, or Debtor. You, have 
obliged me in my Servant, but wounded me in my Bro- 
ther ; you have ſaved my Son, but have deſtroyed my 
Father: In this Inſtance, I will allow as much as 
Piety and Juſtice, and Good-nature will bear; but 
am not willing to ſet an imo againſt a Benefit. I would 
have ſome Reſpect to the Time; the Obligation came 
firſt, and then, perhaps, the one was deſigned, the 
other againſt his Will: Under theſe Conſiderations would 
amplify the Benefit, and Jefſen the Injury, and extinguiſh 
the one with the other; nay, I would pardon. the 
Injury even without the Benefit, but much more afccr 
it. Not that a Man can be bound by one Benefit to 
ſuffer all Sorts of Injuries; for, there are ſome. Caſes 
wherein we lie under no Obligation for a Benefit; be- 
cauſe a greater Injury abſolves it: As for Example, a 
Man helps me out of a Law-Suit, and afterwards com- 
mits a Rape upon my Daughter; where the following 
Impiety cancels the antecedent Obligation. 4 Man 
lends a little Money, and then ſets my Houſe-on Fire: 
The Debtor is here turned Credĩtor, when the Injury out- 
weighs the Benefit. Nay, if a Man does but ſo much 
as repent the good Office done, and grow ſour and in- 
ſalent upon it, and upbłaid me with it: If he did it only 
for his own Sake, or for any other Reaſon, than for 
mine ; l am in ſome Degree, more or leſs, acquitted of he 
Obligation, I am not at all beholden to him that makes 
me the Inſtrument of his own Advantage. He that docs 
me Good for his own Sake, I will do him Good for mine. 
SUPPOSE 1 N for a G „ 

* obtain it, but upon om en 
1 Slaves out of the Gallies. If there be 
Phan Fees Ten, and zo more; they owe him nothing 
* N for their Redemption; but they are in- 
debted to him for the Choice, where he might bave 
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Haken Ten others as well as theſe. Put the Caſe again, 
That by an AR of Grace ſo many Priſoners are to be 
ST eleaſed ; their Names to be drawn by Lot, and mine 
Happens. to come out among the reſt ;, one Part of my 
Dbligation is to him that put me in a Capacity of 
reedom ; and the other is to Providence, for my being 
dne of that Number. The greateſt Benefits of all, 
ave no Witneſſes, but lie concealed in the Con- 
cience. | | 

THERE is a'preat Difference 16 a common Ob- 
'pation, and a particular; “ he that lends „ .. ; 
- Country Maney: obliges me only OPhigations 
s a Part of the whole. Plate crofled «Ip 

he River, and the Ferry-man would take fer jonat. | 
o Money of him: He reflected upon it as an Honour 
one to himſelf, and told him, Tha? Plato aba, in 
Debt, But Plato, when he found it to be no more 
ban he did for others, recalled his Word, For, ſays he, 
lato i oxve nothing in particular, Ver a Benefit in 
mmon 3 <chat. I oxve with others, 1, will tay with, 
thers. He 

Some will have it, that the Neceſſity + of wiſhing a 
\lan - well, is ſome Abatement to the Olilis 2 1 
)bligation in the doing of him a good Li LEGO _ 
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t is the greater, becauſe; the Goodwill cannot be 
hanged. It is one Thing to ſay, that a Man could not 
but do me this or that Civility, becauſe he was forced 
» it; and another Thing, That he could not quit the 
aod-will of doing it. In the former Caſe, I am a 
Dehtor to him that impoſeth the Force; in the other. 
o myſelf. The unchangeable Good-will is an indiſ. 
ce Neaſchle Obligation; and to ſay, that Nature cannot 
.s Wo vt of her Courſe, does not diſcharge, us, of what -. 
es We cave to Prowmidence, Shall he be-ſaid to will, that 
N ay change his Mind the next Moment? And ſhall”. 
ot e queſtion the Will of the. Almighty, . whoſe Nature. 
n mits no Change ? Muſt the Stars quit their Stations, 
de Dad fall;foul upon one another? Muſt the Sun tand 
f i in the Mic dle of his Courſe, . and Heaven and 
arth drop into Confuſion ? Muſt a devouring: Fire ſeize 
e Pon the Univerſe; the Harmony of, the Creation be 
8 ** 5 


ce. But, I ſay, on the contrary, that vpon Neceſiiy. 
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di ſſolved; and the whole Frame of Nature ſwallowed u 

in a dark Abyſs?. And will nothing leſs than this ſerye 
to convince the World of their audacious and imper. 
tinent Follies? It is not to ſay, that, Theſe heaven 
Bodies are not made for us; for, in part they are ſo; 
and we are the better for their Virtues and Motions, 
whether we will or no: Though undoubtedly the prin. 
cipal Cauſe is the unalterable Law of God. Providence 
is not moved by any Thing from without; but the Di. 
vine Will is an everlafling Law; an immutable Decree: 
And the Impoſſibility of Variation proceeds from God'; 
Purpoſe of Preſerving ; for he never repents of his firſ 
Counſels. It is not with our heavenly as with ourearth- 
ly Father. God thought of us, and provided for us, 
before he made us: (For unto him all future Events are 
preſent :) Man was not the Work of Chance ; his Mind 
carries him above the Flight of Fortune, and naturally 
aſpires to the Contemplation of Heaven, and divine 
Myſteries. How deſperate a Phrenzy is it now, to un- 
der-value; nay to contemn, and diſclaim the divine 
Bleſſings, without which we are utterly incapable of 
enjoying any other! | 


* 


—— 8 
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CHAP. IX. 8 
An hongſi Man cannot be outdone in Courteſy. 


T pafſes in the World for a generous, and a magni- 
ficent Saying, that, IL is a Shame for Man to be 
outdone in Courteſy : And it is worth the while to ex. 
amine both the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, there 
can be no Shame in a virtuous Emulation; and, ſecond- 
ly, there can be no Victory without croſſing the Cudgels, 
and yielding the Cauſe. One Man may have the Ad- 
vantages of Strength, of Means, of Fortune; and this 
will andoubtedly operate upon the Events of good Pur- 
pn but yet without any Dimination to the Virtue, 
The Good-will may be the ſame in both, and yet one 
may have the Heels of the other ; For it is not ina 
good Office as in the Courſe; where he wins the Plate 
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that comes firſt to the Poſt: And even there alſo, Chance 
has many Times a great hand in the Succeſs. Where the 
Conteſt is about Benefits, and that the one has not only 
a good Will, but Matter to work upon; and a Power 
to put the good Intention in Execution: And the other 
has barely a good Will, without either the Means or the 
Occaſion of a Requital; if he does but affeRionately wiſh 
it, and endeavour it; the latter is no more overcome, 
in Courteſy, than he is in Courage, that dies with his 
Sword in his Hand, and his Face to the Enemy, and, 
without ſhrinking, maintains bis Station: For where 


0 Fortune is partial, it is enough that the god Will is equal. 

There are two Errors in this Propoſition: Firſt, to im- 
„ ply that a good Man may be overcome; and then to 
„imagine that any Thing ſhameful can befal him. The 
4 Spartans prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes where the Victory 
10 was declared by the Confeſſion of the Contendent. The 


300 Fabii were never ſaid to.be conguered, but /lain; 
nor Regulus to be overcome, though he was taken Priſoner 
by the Carthaginians, The Mind may ſtand firm un- 
der the greateſt Malice and Iniquity of Fortune; and 
yet the Giver and Receiver continue upon equal Terms: 
As we reckon it a drawn Battle, when two Combatants 
are parted, though the one has loſt more Blood than the 
" WW other. He that knows how to owe a Courteſy, and 
hearty wiſhes that he could require it, is invincible; 
ſo that every Man may be as grateful as he pleaſes. 
It is your Happineſs to give, it is my Fortune that I can 
only receive. What Advantage now has your Chance 
over my Virtue? But there are ſome Men that have 
philoſophized themſelves almoſt out of the Senſe of hu- 
man Affections; as Diogenes, that walked naked and 
unconcerned through the Middle of Alexanders Trea- 
lures, and was as well in other Men's Opinions, as jn his 
own, even above Alexander himſelf, who, at that Time, 
had the whole World at his Feet: For there was more 
that the one ſcorned to take, than that the other had in 
his Power to give; and it is a greater Generofity for a 
Beggar to refuſe Money, than for a Prince to beſtow 
It. This is a remarkable inſtance of an immoveable 
Miad ; and there is hardly any contending with it; but 
a Man is never the .leſs 1 22 for being worſted by 
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an in vulnerable Enemy; nor the Fire one Jot the weak. 
er, for not conſuming an incombuſtible Body; nor a 
Sword ever a whit the worſe for not cleaving a Rock 
that is impenetrable ; neither is a grateful Mind over. 
come for want of an anſwerable Fortune. No matter 
for the Inequality of the Things given, and received, 
ſo long as, in Point of good Affection, the two Parties 
ſand upon the Level. It is no Shame not to overtake a 
Man, if we follow him as faſt as we can. That Tumonr 
of a Man, the vain-glorrys Alexander, was ufed to make 
his Boaſt, that never any «jan went beyond bim in Be. 
nefits; and yet he lived to ſce a poor Fellow in a Tub, 
to whom there was nothing that he could give, and from 
whom there was nothing that he could take away. 
Nos is it always — for a poor 2 to fly to the 
8 Sanctuary of an invincible Mind, to quit 
1 1 8 dich of Scores with the Bounties of a plentiful 
Preſent ff Fortune; but 3t does often fall out that 
. the Returns Which he cannot make in 7 
Kind, are more than ſupplied in Dignityand Falue. Ar. 
chelaus, a King of Macedon, invited Socrates to his Palace; 
but he excuſed himſelf, as unwilling to receive greater 
Benefits than he was able to requite. © This perhaps 
was not Pride in Soerates, but Craft; for he was afraid 
of being forced to accept of ſomething which might 
poſſibly have been unworthy of him: Beſide that he was 
a Man-of Liberty, and loth to make himſelf a voluntary 
Slare. The Truth of it is, that Arcbelaas had more 
need. of Socrates than Sacrates of Arcbhalaus; for he wanted 
2 Mag to teach him the Art of Eife and Death, and the 
Skilhof Government; and to read the Book of Nature 
to him, and ſhew him the Light at Noon- day: He 
wanted a Man, that, when the Sun was in an Echpſe, 
and he bad locked himſelf up in all the Horror and De- 
ſpair igaginable; he wanted a Man, I fay, to:dehver 
bim from bie Apprehevſtons, 4nd to expound dhe Pro- 
digy to him, by telling him, That there was no more 
in it, than only chat the Man was got betwixt che Sus 
and the Earth, and all would. be well again prefent!y, 
Let the World judge now, whetber Arcbelaus bis Bounty, 
or Sacrates his Philefaphy,, would have been ithe greater 
Preſent; He does dot underſta nd dhe Malu of Wiſdom 
and Friendſgip, that dues not know a wiſe Friend to be 
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| the nobleſt of Preſents. A Rarity ſcarce to be found, 
not only in a Family, but in an Age; and no where 
| more wanted than where there ſeems to be the greateſt 

Store. The greater a Man is, the more need he has of 
, him; and the more Difficulty there is both of finding, 

and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, that, I can- 
y not requite ſuch. a Bengfuctor, becauſe I am poor, and have 
2 it not; I can give good Counſel ; a Converſation, where- 
in he may both take Delight, and Profit; Freedom of 


e Diſcourſe, without Flattery; kind Attention, where he 

q deliberates.; and Faith inviolable, where he truſts; I 

) may bring him to a Love a Knowledge of Truth, de- 

2 liver him from the Errors t his Credulity, and teach 
him to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends aud Paraſites, 

te nl 

it | 

v CHAP. X. 

a 

in Te Queſtion diſcuſſed, Ii hether or no a Man may 

r. give or return a Benefit is himſelf. 

4 HERE are many Caſes wherein a Man ſpeaks of 

ps himſelf as of auother. As for Example, I may 


f thank my/elf for this ; 1 am angry at myſelf; I hate nyſel 
— for 4 fr this Way of ſpeaking — raiſed a Bil 
2; pute among the Stoicks, Whether or no a Man may give or 
ary ur 4 Benefit to himſelf. For, ſay they, if I may hurt 
ore myſelf, I may oblige myſelf; and, that which were a 
ted Benefit to another Fody, why is it not ſo to myſelf? And 
the hy am I not as criminal in being a to myſelf, 
are as if I were ſo to another Body? And the Caſe is the 
He ſame in Flattery, and ſeveral other Viees; as on the 
other Side, it is a Point of great Reputation for a Man 
to command himſe}f. Plato thanked Socrates for what 
he had learned of him; and why might not Sacnatet as 
well thank Plato for that which be bad taught him? 
That which you avant, ſays Plato, borrow it of yourſelf. 
And why may I not as well give to myſelf, as lend I 1 
may be angry with myſelf, I may thank myſelf; and, 
if I chide- myſelf, I may as well commend, myſelf, and 
do myſelf Good as well-as Hurt: There 4s the ſame 
Reaſon of Contraries. It 3 a common Thing to fh, 
2 
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Such a Man hath done himſelf an Injury. If an Injury, 
why not a Benefit? But, [ ſay, that no Man can be a 
Debtor to himſelf; for the Benefit muſt naturally pre- 
cede the Acknowledgment; and a Debtor can no more 
be without a Creditor, than a Huſband without a Wife. 
Somebody muſt give, that ſomebody may receive; 
and it is neither Giving nor Receiving, the paſſing of 
a Thing from one Hand to the other. What if a Man 
ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe? There is nothing loſt; 
for he that gives it has it: And he that gives, and he 
that receives, are one and the ſame Perſon. Now, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no Man can be faid to beſtow any Thing 
upon himſelf ; for he obeys his Nature, that prompts 
every Man to do himſelf all the Good he can. Shall ! 
call him liberal that gives to himſelf; or good-natured 
that pardons bimfſelf ; or pitiful that is affected with 
his own Misfortunes ? That which were Bounty, Cle- 
mency, Compaſſion, to another, to myſelf is Nature, 
A Benefit is a voluntary Thing ; but to do Good to my- 
ſelf is a Thing neceſſary. Was ever any Man commend- 
ed for getting out of a Ditch, or for helping himſelf 
againſt Thieves? Or, what if I ſhould allow, that a Man 
may confer a Benefit upon himſelf; yet he cannot owe 
it; for he returns it in the ſame Inftant that he receives 
it. No Man gives, owes, or makes a Return, but to 
another. How can one Man do that, to which two 
Parties are requiſite in ſo many Reſpects? Giving and 
Receiving mult go backward, and forward, betwixt two 
Perſons. If a Man give to himſelf he may fell to him- 
ſelf: But to ſell is to alineate a Thing, and to tranſlate 
the Right of it to another; now, to make a Man both 
the Giver and Receiver, is to unite two Contraries. That 
is a Benefit, which, when it is given, may poſſibly not 
be requited ; but he that gives to himſelf, muſt necel- n 
farily receive what he gives. Beſide that, all Benefits are A 
iven for the Receiver's Sake, but that which a Mao iy un 
oes for bimſelf, is for the Sake of the Giver. thz 
Tuis is one of thoſe Subtilties, which though hardly eit 
worth a Man's while, yet it is not Labour abſolutely loſt Me 
neither. There is more of Trick and Artifice in it, than 


Solidicy: And yet there is Matter of Diverſion too Sur 
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enough perhaps to paſs away a Winter's Evening, and 
keep a Man waking that is heavy-headed. | 


— — 
— 


S H. AP. XI. 


Ha far one Man may be obliged for a Benefit dons 
to another, : 


HE Queſtion now before us requires Diſfinction, 
and Caution. For though it be both natural and 
generous, to wiſh well to my Friend's Friend; yet a Se- 
cond-hand Benefit does not bind me any farther, than to 
a Second-hand Gratitude: So that I may receive great 
Satisfaction and Advantage from a good Office done to 


| my Friend, and pu lie under no Obligation myſelf. Or, 


if any Man thinks otherwiſe, I muſt aſk him, in the firſt 
Place, Where it begins? and how far it extends? that 
it may not be boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man obliges the 
Son ; does that Obligation work upon the Father? And 
why not upon the Uncle too? The Brother? The Wife? 
The Siſter ? The Mother? Nay, upon all that have any 
Kindneſs for him? And upon all the Lovers of his 
Friends? and upon all that love them too? and fo 12 

infinitum. In this Caſe we muſt have Recourſe, as is 

ſaid heretofore, to the Intention of the BenefaRor ; and 
fix the Obligation upon him, unto whom the Kindneſs 
was directed. If a Man manures my Ground, keeps my 
Houſe from burning or falling, it is a Benefit to me, for 
I am the better for it, and my Houſe and Land are in- 

ſenſible. But if he ſave the Life of my Son, the Benefit 

is to my Son: It is a Joy and a Comfort to me, but no: 
Obligation. I am as much concerned as Lought to be, 
in the Health, the Felicity, and the Welfare of my Son; 

and happy in the Enjoyment of him ; and I ſhould be as- 
unhappy as is poſſible in his Loſs ; but it does not follow-, 
that I muſt of Neceſſity lie under anObligation, for being 
either happier, or leſs miſerable, by another Body's 


Means. There are ſome Benefits, which, although con- 
ferred upon one Man, may yet work upon others; as a 
Sum of Money may be — to a poor Man for his own' 


Sake, which, in the Con 
l! C 3 
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quence, proves the Relief of his 
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whole Family; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is the 
Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is not, to whom it comes 
afterwards to be transferred, but who is the Principal ? 
and upon whom it was firſt beſtowed ? My Son's Life is 
as dear to me as my own; and, in ſaving him, you pre- 
ſerve me too: In this Caſe I will acknowledge myſelf 
obliged to yos; that is to ſay, in my Son's Name; for in 
my own, and in Striftneſs; I am not: But | am content 
to make myſelf a voluntary Debtor. What if he had 
borrowed Money ? My paying of it does not at all make 
it my Debt. It would put me to the Bluſh perhaps to 
have him taken in Bed with another Man's Wife ; but 
that does not make me an Adulterer. It is a wonderful 
Delight and Satisfaction that I receive in his Safety; but 
ſtill this Good is not a Benefit. A Man may be the bet- 
ter for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone : But there muſt be a 
Will, an Intention, to make it an Obligation. You ſave 
the Son without ſo much as knowing the Father: Nay, 
without ſo much as thinking of him ; and, perhaps, you 
would have done the ſame Thing, even if you had hated 
him. But, without any further Alteration of Dialogue, 
the Conclaſfion-is this; If you meant him a Kindneſs, he 
is anſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the Frait of it, 
without being obliged by it. But if it was done for my 
Sake, then am I accountable, Or howſoe ver, upon any 
Occafion, Iam ready to do you all the kind Offices ima- 
ginable; not as the Return of a Benefit, but as the Bar- 
neſt of a Friendſhip: Which you are not tochallengenei- 
ther, but to entertain as an Act of Honour and of Juftice, 
rather than of Gratitude. If a Man find the Body of my 
dead Father in a Deſart, and give it Burial ; if he did it 
as tomy Father, I am beholden to him: But, if the Body 
was unknown to him, and that he would have done the 
ſame Thing for any other Body, I am no farther con- 
cerned in it, than as a Piece of public Humanity. 
THERE are, moreover, ſome Caſes, JE an * 
Ys worthy Perſon may be * obh r 
n rwortly Per- dhe Sake of . 
Jen may be ed ENA of an anciear Nobility may 
the Saks of 19n/e ther be preferred before a berter Man, 
are more worthy. that is butof Yeſterday's ſtanding. 
And it is but reaſonable to pay a Reverence. even to the 
Memory of eminent Virtues. He that is not illuſtrious in 
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© himſelf, may yet be reputed fo in the Right of his An- 


ceſtors. And there is a Gratitude to be entailed upon the 
Offspring of famous Progeniors., Was it not for the Fa- 
ther's Sake that Cicero the Son was made Conſul? And 
was it not the Eminence of one Pompey,. that raiſed and 
dignified the reſt of his Family? How came Caligula to 
be Emperor of the World? a Man ſo cruel, that he ſpilt 
Blood as greedily as if he were to drink it? The Em- 
pire was not given to himſelf, but to his Father Germa-- 
cus A braver Man deſerved that for him, which he 
could never have challenged upon his own Merit, What 
was it that preferred Fabius Perficus? (whoſe very Mouth 
was the uncleaneft Part about him :) What was it, but the 
three hundred of that Family that ſo generouſly oppoſed 
the Enemy, for the Safety of the 8 
Nax, * Providence itſelf is gracious to the wicked 
Poſterity of an honourable Race. The , „ Bag 
Counſels of Heaven are guided by Wi(- / e $5 
dom, Mercy; and Juſtice. Some Men are r % 
made Kings for their proper Virtues, Ok * 
without any Reſpect to their Predeceſ— 5M *. 
ſors. Others, for their Anceſtors Sakes, * Gs 
whoſe Virtues, though neglected ia their Lives, come to 
be afterward rewarded in their Iſſues. And, it is but 
Equality, that our Gratitude ſhould extend as far as 
the Influence of their heroical Actions and Examples, 


— 8 * 
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CHAP. XII. 
The Benefuctor muſt have no By-ends. 


T7 E come now to the main Point of the Matter in 
Queſtion ; that is to fay, Whether or no it be a 


Thing deſirable in itſelf, 2 and Receivingof Be- 
nefits ? There is a Sect of Philoſop 


ers that accounts no- 
thing valuable, but what is profitable; and ſo makes all 


Virtue mercenary : An unmanly Miſtake, to imagine, 
that the Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make a a 
Man either the more or the leſs honeſt. As who ſhould 
lay, What Hall I get by it, and I'll be an honeſt Man? 
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Whereas, on the contrary, Honeſty is a Thing in itſelf to 
be purchaſed at any Rate. It is not for a Body to ſay, 1 
will be a Charge; a Hazard; I ſhall give Offence, &e. 
My Buſineſs is to do what I ought to do: All other Con- 
ſiderations are foreign to the Office. Whenſoever my 
Duty calls me, it is my Part to attend, without ſcrupu- 
lizing upon Forms or Difficulties. Shall I ſee an honeſt 
Man oppreſſed at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him, for fear of 
a Court- faction? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves for fear of a broken Head ? And 
chuſe rather to fit ſtill the quiet SpeQator of Fraud and 
Violence ? Why will Men be juſt, temperate, generous, 
brave, but becauſe it carries along with it Fame, and a 
good Conſcience > And for the ſame Reaſon, and no 
other, (to apply it to the Subject in hand) let a Man alſo 
by bountiful. The School of Epicurus, I am ſure, will 
never ſwallow that Doctrine; (this effeminate Tribe of 
lazy and voluptuous Philoſophers;) they will tell you, 
that Virtue is but the Vaſſal and Servant of Pleaſure. No, 
ſays Epicurus, I am not for Pleaſure neither, without Vir- 
tue. But, why then for Pleaſure, ſay I, before Virtue ? 
Not that the Streſs of the Controverſy lies upon the Or- 
der only; for the Power of it, as well as the Dignity, is 
now under Debate. It is the Office of Virtue to ſuper. 
 Intend, to lead, and govern; but the Parts you have 


aſſigned it, are, to ſubmit,. to follow, and to be under: 


Command. But this, you will ſay, is nothing to the 
Purpoſe, ſo long as both Sides are agreed, that there. 
can be no Happineſs without Firtue : Take away that, 
ſays Epicurus, and I am as litile a Friend to Pleaſure as 
you, 7 he Pinch, in ſhort, 1s this, whether Virtue it- 


ſelf be the ſupreme Good, or only the Cauſe of it? It is 


not the inverting of the Order that will clear this Point; 
(though it is. a very prepoſterous Error, to ſet that firſt 
which ſhould be laſt.) It does not half ſo much offend 
me, ranging Pleaſure before Virtue, as the very compar- 
ing of them ; and the bringing of two Oppoſites, and 
profeſſed Enemies, into any Sort of Competition. 


Taz Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſupport the Cauſe 


of Benefits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diſho- 


nourable Thing, to give, for any other End, than for 
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Giving-ſake . He that gives for Gain, 
Profit, or any Bye- end, deſtroys the very G 
Intent of Bounty; for it falls only upon 
thoſe that do not want; and prevents the charitable In- 
clinations of Princes and great Men, who cannot reaſon - 
ably propound to themſelves any ſuch End. What does 
the Sun get by travelling about the Univerſe ; by viſit - 
ing and comforting all the Corners of the Earth? Is the 
whole Creation made, and ordered for the Good of 
Mankind, and every particular Min only for the Good 
of himſelf ? There paſſes not an Hour of our Lives, 
wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſſings of Providence 
without Meaſure, and without Intermiflion. And what 
Deſign can the Almighty have upon us, who is in him- 
ſelf full, ſafe, and inviolable ? If he ſhould give only 
for his own Sake, what would become of poor Mortals, 
that have nothing to return him, at beſt, but dutiful Ac- 
knowledgments f It is putting out of a Benefit to Inte- 
reſt, only to beſtow where we may place it to Advantage. 
LeT us be liberal then, after the Example of our great 
Creator: And give to others with the ſame Conſideration. 
that he gives to us. Epicurus his An- The Epi | 
ſwer to this will be, That God gives no , , or 
Benefits at all, but turns his Back upon 2 4 h 4 * 2 
the World; and, without any Concern; "+ <a 
for us, leaves Nature to take her Courſe: afert it. 
And whether he does any Thing himſelf, or nothing. 
he takes no Notice however, either of the Good or the 
I! that is done here below. If there were not an order- 
ing and over-ruling Providence, How comes it (ſay Ion 
the other Side) that the Univerſality of Mankind ſhould 
ever have ſo unanimouſly agreed in the Madneſs of wor- 
ſhipping a Power that can neither hear nor help us? 
Some Bleſſings are freely given us; others, upon our 
Prayers, are granted us; and every Day brings forth In- 
ſtances of great, and ſeaſonable Mercies. ITbere never 
was yet any Man ſo infenſible, as not to fee}, fee, and 
underſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of Nature; 
though many have been ſo obſtinately ungrateful, as not 
to confeſs it: Nor is any Man ſo wretched, as not to be 
a Partaker in that divine Bounty. Some Benefits, it . 
true, may appear to be — divided. But, it is 
4, a 


Giwe only for | 
iving-/ake, 
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no ſmall Matter yet that we poſſeſs in common; and 
which Nature has beſtowed upon us in her very ſelf. If 
God be not bountifal, whence is it that we have all that 
we pretend to? That which we give, and that which we 
deny; that which we lay up, and that which we ſquan - 
der away? Thoſe innumerable Delights, for the Enter- 
tainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our Underſtand- 


ings ?- Nay, that copious Matter even for Luxury itſelf? 


For, Care is taken, not only for our Neceſſities, but 
alſo for our Pleaſures, and far the gratifying of all our 
Senſes and Appetites So many pleaſant Groves, fruit- 
ful, and ſalutary Plants, ſo many fair Rivers that ſerve 
us, both for Recreation, Plenty, and Commerce, Vi- 


ciflitudes of Seaſons, Varieties of Food, by Nature made 


ready to our Hands, and the whole Creation itſelf fub- 


jected to Mankind, for Health, Medicine, and Dominion. 


We can be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, or a 
little Money ; and yet for the Freedom and Command 
of the whole Earth, and for the great Benefits of our 
Being, our Life, Health, and Reaſon, we look upon our- 
ſelves as under no Obligation. If a Man beftows upon us 
a Houſe that is delicately beautißed with Paintings, 
Statues, Gildings, and Marble, we make a mighty Buſi- 
neſs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of a Puff of Wind, 
and the Snuff of a Candle, and a hundred Accidents, to 
lay it in the Duſt. And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
der the Canopy of Heaven, . Globe of 
the Earth for our Place of Repoſe, and the Glories of the 


Heavens for our SpeQtacle? How comes it that we ſhould 
ſo much value what we have, and yet at the ſame Time 


be ſo unthankful for it? Whence is it that we have our 
Breath, the Comforts of Light, and of Heat, the very 


Blood that runs in our, Veins ?- Tbe Cattle that feet} us. 


and the Fruit of the Earth that feed them? Whence have 
we the Growth of our Bodies, the Sueceſſion of our Ages, 
and N of our Minds? So many Vein of Me- 


tals, Quarries of Marble, Sc. The Seed of every Thing 


is in itſelf, and it is the Bleſſing of God that rai ſes it out 


of the Dark, into Action and Motion. To ſay nothing 


of the charming Varieties of Mufic, beautiful Objects, 


delicious Proviſions for the Palate, exquiſite Perfumes, 
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which are caſt in over and above, to the common Neceſ- 
ſities of our Being. | * 

ALL this, ſays Epicurus, we are to aſcribe to“ Nature. 
And, why not to God, I beſeech ye? As , F 
if they were not both of them one and i Lp and 100 
the ſame Power, working in the whole, , , Bee, 
and in every Part of it. Or if you call £ e ſame Power, 
him the Almighty Jupiter, the Thunderer ; the Creator and 
Preſer ver of us all; it comes to the ſame Ine : Some 
will expreſs him under the Notion of Fate; which is only 
a Connection of Cauſes, and bhimſelf the uppermoſt and 
Original, upon Which all the reſt depend. The Stoicks 
repreſent the ſeveral Functions of the Almighty Power un- 
der ſeveral Appe/lations. When. they ſpeak of bim as the 
Father, and the Fountain of all Beings, they call him 
Baichus : And, under the Name of Hercules, they de- 
note him to be indgfatigable and invincible : And in the 
Contemplation of him in the Reo/on, Order, Proportion, 
and W/dom of his Proceedings, they call him Mercury : 
So that which Way ſoever they look, and under what 
Name ſoever they couch their Meaning, they never fail 
of finding him: For he is every where, and fills his 
own W If a Man ſhould borrow Money of Seneca, 
and ſay that he owes it to Annæut, or Lucius, he may 
change the Name, but not his Creditor; for let him 
take which of the three Names he ;pleaſes, he is ſtill a 
Debtor to the ſame Perſon. As Juſtice, Integrity. 
Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are all of them the 
Goods of one and the ſame Mind, ſo that which foever 
of them pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, That it is 
this or that, but the Mind, 

Bur, not to carry this Digreſſion too far, that which 
God himſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and, we are 
no leſs ſare, that + for whatſoever he gives, + The div 
he neither wants, expects, nor receives B l We 
any Thbiag in Return: So: that the En 2 e. 
of a Bene ought to be the Advantage cg π⁹] ð ã t. 
the Receiver; and that muſt be our Scope, without any 
By regard to ourſelyes. It is objeRed to us, the ſing u- 
lar Caution we pteſeribe in the Choice of the Perſon; 
for it were a Madneſs, we ſay, for an Huſbandman 
to ſow. the Sand: na 4” true, fay they, you.have 
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an Eye upon Profit, as well in Giving, as in Plowing 

and Sowing. And then they fay again, That, if the 
conferring of a Benefit were deſtrable in itſelf, it would 

have no Dependence upon the Choice of- the Man ; for 
let us give it when, how, or whereſoever we pleaſe, it 
would be ſtill a Benefit. This does not at all affect our 
Aſſertion: For the Perſon, the Matter, the Manner, and 
the Time, are Circumſtances abſolutely. neceſſary to the 
Reaſon of the Actions: There muſt be a right Judgment 
in all ReſpeRs to. make it a Benefit. It is my Duty to 
be true to a Truſt, and yet there may be a Time, or a 
Place, wherein I would make little Difference betwixt 
the Renouncing of .it, and the Delivering of it up; and: 
the ſame Rule Folds in Benefits; I will neither render 
the one, nor beſtow the other to the Damage of the Re- 
ceiver. A wicked Man will run all Riſks to do an In- 
jury, and to compaſs his. Revenge; and, ſhall not an 
honeſt Man venture as far to do a good Office? All Be- 
nefits muſt be gratuitous ;- a Merchant ſells me the Corn 
that keeps me and my Family from ſtarving ; but he 
ſold it for his-Intereſt, as well as I bought it for mine; 
and ſo I owe him nothing for it. He that gives for Pro- 
fit, gives to himſelf ;- as a Phyfician or a Lawyer gives 
Counſel for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
own Ends; as a Grazier fats his Cattle, to bring them to 
a a better Market. This is more properly the driving of 
a Trade, than the cultivating of a generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a Truck than a Benefit; and he 
deſerves to be cozened, that gives any Thing in hope of 
a Return. And, in Truth, What End ſhould a Man ho- 
nourably propound? Not Profit ſure; that is vulgar, and* 
mechanic; and he that does not condemn it, can never 
be grateful. And then for Glory, it is a-mighty Matter 
indeed.for a Man to boaſt of doing his Duty, We are to 
give, if it were only to avoid zot giving; if any Thing 
comes of it, it is clear Gain; SE at worſt; there is no- 
thing loſt; beſide that, one Benefit well placed, makes 
Amends for a thouſand Miſcarriages. It is not that L 


would exclude the Benefactor neither, for being himſelf 


the better for the good Office he does for another. 
Some there are- that do us Good only for their own 
Sakes.;. others for. ours; and ſome again for both. Hs 
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chat does for me in common with himſelf, if he had a. 
Proſpect upon both ia the doing of it; I am obliged to- 
him for it, and glad with all my Heart that he had a 
Share in it. Nay, I were ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I. 


ſhould not rejoice, that what was beneficial to me, might. 


be ſo likewiſe to himſelf. 


To paſs now to the Matter of Gratitude, and * In- 
gratitude; there never was any Man yet ſo . % n de- 


wicked, as not to approve of the one, and , of Iaarars: 


deteſt the other; as the two Things in the 
whole World, the one to be the moſt abo- 
minated, the other the moſt eſteemed. The 
very Story of an ungrateful Action puts us out of all Pa- 
tience, and gives us a Loathing for the Author of it; That 
inhuman Villain, we cry, to do ſo horrid a Thing: Not that 
incon/iderate Fool, for omitting ſo profitable a Virtue : Which- 
plainly ſhews the Senſe we naturally have, both of the 
one and of the other, and that we are led to it by a com- 
mon Impulſe of Reaſon, and of Conſcience. Epicurus fan- 
cies God to be without Power, and without Arms; above 
Fear himſelf, and as little to be feared. He places him- 
betwixt the Orbs, ſolitary and idle, out of the Reach of 
Mortals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor minding 
our Concerns ; and allows him only ſuch a Veneration/ 
and Reſpect as we pay to our Parents, If a Man ſhould- 
aſk him now, why any Reverence at all, if we have no- 
Obligation to him? Or rather, Why that greater Reve- 
rence to his fortuitious Atoms? His Anfwer would be, 
That it is for their Majeſty, and their admirable Nature, 
and not out of any Hope or Expectation from them. 
So that by his proper Confeſſion, a Thing may be deſir- 
able for its own-Worth; But, ſays he, Gratitude is a- 
Virtue that has commonly Profit annexed to it. And“ 
where is the Virtue, ſay I, that has not? But ſtill the- 
Virtue is to be valued: for itſelf, and not for the Profit: 
that attends it: There is no Queſtion but Gratitude for: 
Benefits received, is the ready Way to procure more 
and in requiting one Friend we encourage many; but 
theſe Acceſſious fall in: by the bye; and, if were ſure 
that the doing of good Offices would be my Ruin, E 
would yet purſue them. He that viſits the Sick, in Hopes- 


tude, and love 
the contrary. 
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of a Legacy, let him be never fo friendly in all other 
Caſes, I look upon him in this to be no better than a Ra. 
ven, that watches a weak Sheep, only to peck out the 
Eyes of it. We never give with ſo much Judgment or 
Care, as when we conſider the Honeſty of the Action, 
without any Regard to the Profit of it; for our Under- 
ftandings are corrupted with Fear, Hope, and Pleaſure. 


— ——_ m r 


C HA p. XIII. | 
There are many Caſes wherein a Man may be minded 


of a Benefit, but it is very rarely to be challenged 
and never to be npbraided. f 


— 


F the World were wiſe, and as honeſt as it ſhould 
be, there would be no need of Caution or Precept, 
howto behave ourſelves in our ſeveral Situations and Du- 
ties; for, both the Giver and the Receiver would do 
what they ought to do of their on Accord : The one 
would be bountiful, and the other grateful ; and the only 
Way of minding a Man of one good Turn, would be 
the ifallowing it with another. Bot as the Caſe flands, 
we muſt take other Meaſures, and conſult, the beſt we 
can, the common Eaſe and Relief of Mankind. 
As thore are feveral Sorts of * unęrate ful Men, ſo there 
2 mult be feveral Ways of dealing with 
D vers Sorts them; either by 'Arcifice,: Counſel, Ad- 
of Irgraritule. nonition, or Reproof, accord he 
121 „ proof, according to: 
Humour of the Pe-ſon, and the-Degree of the Offence: 
Provided always that as well in the reminding a Man of a 
Benefit as 19 the beſtowing of it, the God of the Receiver 
be the iprincipal Thing intended. There is a curable 
Ingratitude, and an incarable;; there is a flothful, a 
eaful, a proud, a diſſem bling, a diſclaiming, a heed- 
leſs, a forgetful, and a malicious Ingratitude; and the 
Applicatien mult be ſuited to the Matter we heve to 
work upon. A gentle Nature may be reclaimed by 
Authority, Advice, or Reprehep ſion; a Father, a Huſ- 
band, a Friend mey do Good in the-Caſe. There are a 
Sort of lazy, and ſluggiſh People, that live as if they 
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vere aſleep, muſt be lugged and pinebed to wake them, 
© Theſe Men ate betwixt grateful and wngrateful ; they 
vill neither deny an Obligation, nor return it, and only 
want quickeding. I will do all I canto hinder any Man 


from Ill-doing. bat eſpecially a Friend; and yet more 
eſpecially from doing Ill to me. Iwill rub up his Me- 
mory with new Benefits: If that will not ſerve, Iwill 
proceed to good Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke: 
If all fails, I will look upon him as a defperate Debtor, 
and even let him alone in his Iagratitude, without 
making him my Enemy; for no Neceflity ſhall ever 
make me ſpend Time, in wrangling with any Man 
n that Point. | 

Ass ipuir v of obliging ftrikes upon the Conſcience, 
as well as the Memory, and purſues an , Per 
ung rate ſul Man, till he becomes grate ful: ++ 
If one good Office will not do it, trya %u. 
ſecond, and then a third. No Man can be ſo thankleſs, 
but either Shame, Occaſion or Example, will at ſome 
Time or other prevail upon him. The very Beaſts them- 
ſelves, even Lions and Tygers, are gained by good 
Uſage: Beſide that one Obligation does naturally draw 
on another; and a Man would not willingly leave his 
own Work-imperfeQ.  1/hawve helped him thus far, and I 
will even go through "with it now. ' So that over and 
above the Detight, and the Virtue of Obliging, one 
good Turn is a Shoeing-horn to another. This of all 
Hints, is perhaps the moſt e ffectual, as well as the moſt. 
generous-. 

In ſome 4 Caſes it muſt ibe carried more home; as in 
that of JFakus Caſur, who, as he was 


2 Cauſe, the Defendant finding L. ſome Caſes 


himſelf pinched ; Sir, ſays he, Do you not ©. | 
remembir Strain pcs get in your Ancle, 2 7 * 
when van commanided in Spain, ant that a . 73 od 

Soldier lem you his Chat for i: Cufhion, upon the T of a 


craggy Rock, wnder the Shade of a little Tree in the Heat of 


the map 1 remember gs 17 pa ly<well, fays Cæſar, and that: 
e 


when { au, ready to ib Thirft, an honeſt Fellow 


fetched | me :a Draaght of Water in hit Helmet.” Bur, 


that Mai and that Helmet, (ſays the Soldier) does Cæſar 


, that he could nat know thuwagainif he ſaw them 2 


a: Man may be- 
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The Man perchance I might,. (ſays Cæſar ſomewhat of: 
fended) but not the Helmet; but what is this Story to ny 
Buſineſs ? You are none of the Man. Pardon me, Sir, ſays 
the Soldier, I am that very Man; but. Cæſar may well 
forget me, for I have been trepanned ſince, and loft an 
ye at the Battle of Munda, where that Helmet too had 
the Honour te be cleft with a Spaniftr Blade: Cæſar took 
it as it was intended; and it was an honourable and a 
prudent Way of refreſhing his Memory. But thiswould 
not have gone down ſo well with Tiberius For, when 
an old Acquaintance of his began his Addreſs to him, 
with Lou remember, Ceſar, —No, ſays Ce/ar, (cutting 
him ſhort) 7 do not remember what IV AS. Now, 
with him, it was better to be forgotten than remem- 
bered ; for, an old Friend was as bad as an Informer, 
It is a common Thing for Men to hate the Authors 
of their Preferment, as the Witneſſes of their mean Ori- 
inal. 
; Tura are ſome People well enough diſpoſed to be 
4 * prateful, but they cannot hit upon it 
S People * — Prom x The area little like 
would be grate- 2 N 
1 if they bad School- boys, that have treacherous Me. 
4 P 70 mories; it is but helping them here and 
42 2 TOMplfr. there with a Words when they ſtick, 
and they will go through with their Leffon : They muſt 
be taught to be thankful, and it is a fair Step if we can 
but bring them. to be willing, and only offer at it. Some 
Benefits we have neglected; ſome we are not willing to 
remember. He is ungrateful that diſowns an Obligation; 
and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or, to his Power, does 
not requite it; but the worſt of all is he that forgets it. 
Conſcience or Occaſion may revive the reſt, but here, 
the very Memory of it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes that can- 
not endure the Light are weak, but theſe are ſtark blind 
that cannot ſee it. I do not love to hear People ſay, 
Alas ! poor Man, he has forgotten. it. Avif that were 
an Excuſe of Ingratitude, which is the very Cauſe of it: 
For if he were not ungrateful, he would not be forgetful, 
and lay that out of the Way, which ſhould be always 
vppermoſt, and in Sight. He that thinks as he ought 
to do, of requiting a Benefit, is in no Danger of forget- 
ting it... There are indeed ./ ſome Benefits ſo great, chat 


they can never ſlip the Memory; but, thoſe which are 
less in Value, and more in Number; do commonly eſcape 
„os. We are apt enough to acknowledge that /uch a 
ell Man has been the making of us; ſo long as we are in 
apPoſſeſſion of the Advantage he has brought us; but new 
” Appetites deface old Kindneſſes, and we carry our Pro- 
) 


ſpe& forward to ſomething more, without conſidering 
* What we have obtained already. All that is paſt we 
ld give for loft ;. ſo that we are only intent upon the ſu- 
en ture. When a Benefit is once out of Sight, or out of 
n, Uſe, it is buried. 
'g IT is the Freak of many Proſe _y cannot do a 
Wy ood Office, but they are preſently , 
ol * boaſting of it, thank or hes: And N as 
ths bout it goes in all Companies, what won- %, T ©1478. 
ra ad P s % of Benefits. 
Is derful Things they have done. for this 
Man, and what for the other. A fooliſh and a dange- 
rous Vanity; of a doubtful Friend, to make a certain 
be Enemy. For, theſe Reproaches, and Contempts, will 
it Bi {ct every Body's Tongue a walking; and People will 
ce conclude, That theſe Things would never be, if there 
©- vere not ſomething very extraordinary in the Bottom of 
'& WW it. When it comes to that once, there is not any Ca- 
lumny but faſtens, more or leſs, nor any Falſhood ſo in- 
i! BY credible, but in ſome Part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a 
In Truth, Our great Miſtake is this, we are ſtill inclined 
© Wi to make the.moſt of what we give, and the leaſt of what 
we receive; whereas we ſhould do the clean contrary. 
' > WY /t might have been more, but he had a great many to oblige 
aua, as much as he could well ſpare ; he will make it up 
„ene other Time, &c. Nay, we ſhould be ſo far from 
making Publication of our Bounties, as not to hear them 


1 As, Alas ' I owe him a great deal more than that comes to. 
„(it uere in ny Poaver to Sw him, I. ſhould be very glad of 
it. And, this too not with the Figure of a Compliment, 

but with all Humanity, and Truth. There was a Man 
of Quality, that, in the Triumviral Proſcription, was 
ed by one of Cæſar's Friends, who would be ftill- 
_— him with it, who it was that. preſerved him, 

and telling him over and over, You had gone to Pot, 
ay Friend, but for me, Pray v, ſays the proſeribed, let. 
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ſo much as mentioned, without ſweetning the Matter 2, 


— Ro —— — 
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mr hear nu more of this, or even leave me as you found me. 
Jan thankful enough of my/elf to acknowledge, that J 
baue you my Life ; but it is Death to have it rung in my 
Ears perpetually as a Reproach : It looks as if you had 
only ſaued me, to carry me about for a Spectacle. I would 
fain forget the Misfortune, that I was once a Priſoner, 
without being led in Triumph every Day of my Lift. 
On ! * the Pride and Folly of a great Fortune, that 
turns Benefits mto Injuries ! that delights 
in Exceſſes, and diſgraces every Thing 
it does ! Who would receive any Thing 
from it upon theſe Terms ? the higher 
it raiſes us, the more ſordid it makes us, 
Whatſcever it gives, it corrupts. What is there in it 
that ſhould thus puff us up? By what Magic is it that 
we are ſo transformed, that we do no longer know 
ourſelves ? Is it impoſſible for Greatneſs to be liberal with- 
out Inſolence ? The Benefits that we receive from our 
Superiors' are then welcome, when they come with 
an open Hand and a clear Brow : Without either Con- 
tumely or State; and fo as to prevent our Neceſſities. 


® Some Boun- 
ties are heſtoau- 
ed with Inſo- 


lence. 


The Benefit is never the greater for the making of 2 


Baſtle and a Noiſe about it: But the Benefactor is much 
the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good Deeds; which 
makes that odious to us, which would be otherwiſe de- 
 lightfal. Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when any Man 
begged Money of him, to refer them to the Senate, 
where all the Petitioners were to deliver up the Names 
of their Creditors. His End perbaps was, to deter Men 
from Afking, by expoſing the Condition of their For- 
tunes to an Examination. But it was however a Benefit, 
turned into a Reprehenſion; and he made a Reproach 
of a Bounty. 

Bor it is not enough yet to forbear the caſting of a 
18 Cale a Benefit in a Man's Teeth: For there 
Tis *© are fome that will not allow it to be 


Man mayberemind- . _ 

: | much as challenged. For, an ill 
ed of Haul. Man, fay they, will not make a Re- 
turn, though it be demanded, and a-good Man will do- 


it of himfetf: And then the Aſking of it ſeems to turn 
it imo a Debt. It is a kind of Injury to be too quick 


with. the former; for, to call upon him too ſoon, re- 
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proaches him, as if he would not have done it other- 
wiſe. Nor would I recal a Benefit from any Man, fo as 
to force it; but, only to receive it. If I left him quite 
alone, I make myſelf guilty of his Ingratitude; and 
undo him for want of Plain-dealing. A Father reclaims 
a diſobedient Son; a Wife reclaims a diſſolute Huſ- 
band; and one Friend excites the languiſhing Kindneſs 
of another. How many Men are loſt, for want of 
being touched to the quick? So long as I am not preſſed, 
Iwill rather defire a Favour than ſo much as mention 
a Requital ; but if my Country, my Family, or my 
Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indignation ſhall 


| over-rule my Modeſty, and the World ſhall then ander-- 


fland, that I have done all I could, not to ſtand in need 
of an 3 Man. And in Concluſion, the Ne- 


ceſſity of receiving a Benefit ſhall overcome the Shame 


of recalling it. Nor is it only allowable upon ſome 
Exigents, to put the Receiver in Mind of a good Turn, 


but it is many Times for the common Advantage of 
both Parties. + 
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CH AP. XIV, 
How far to oblige or requite a wicked Man. 


HERE are ſome Benefits, whereof a wicked Man 
is wholly inczpable. Of which hereafter. There 
are others, which are beſtowed upon him, not for his- 
own Sake, hut for ſecondary Reaſons; and, of thefe, we 
have ſpoken in Part, already. There are moreover cer- 
tart common Offices of Humanity, which are only aHow- 

ed him as he is a Man, and without any Regard, either 
to Vice, or Virtue. To paſs over the firſt Point; the fe- 

end muſt be handled with Care, and Diſtinction, and 


not without ſome feeming Exceptions to the general 


Rule: As firſt; Here is no Chrice, or Intention in the 
Caſe, but it is a good Office done him by ſome By-in- 
tereſt, or Chance. Secondly, There is no Judement In it 
neither, for it is to a wicked Man. But to ſhorten the 
Matter ; without theſe Circumftances i Is not properly 
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a Benefit; or at leaſt not to him: For it looks another 
Way. + reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and the other 
eſcapes for Company. I diſcharge a Debt for a Friend, 
and the other comes off too, for they were both in 2 
Bond. The third is of a great Latitude, and varies ac. 
cording to the Degree of Generoſity on the one Side, 
and of Wickedneſs on the other. Some BenefaQor 
will ſupererogate, and do more than they are bound to 
do. And ſome Men are ſo lewd, that it is dangerous 
to do them any ſort of Good; no, not ſo much as by 
Way of Return or Requital. 

Ir the Benefactor's Bounty muſt extend to the Bad, 
as well as to the Good ; put the Caſe 


* How to oblige : 
that I promiſe a good Office to an un- 
Mos * grateful Man; we are firſt to diſtinguiſf 


(as is ſaid before) betwixt a common 
Benefit, and a Perſonal; betwixt what is given for Merit, 
and what for Company. Secondly, whether or no we 
know the Perſon to be ungrateful, and can reaſonably 
conclude that his Vice is iacurable. Thirdly, a Conſider- 
ation muſt be had of the Promiſe, how far that may 
oblige us. The two firſt, Points are cleared both in 
one. We cannot juſtify any particular Kindneſs for 
one that we conclude to be a hopeleſly wicked Man: So 
that the Force of the Promiſe is the fingle Point in the 
Queſtion. In the Promiſe of a good Office to a wicked 
or ungrateful Man, I am to blame if I did it know- 
ingly ; and I am to blame nevertbeleſs, if I did it other- 
wiſe : But muſt yet make it good (under due Qualifi- 
cations) becauſe I promiſed it; that is to ſay, Matters 
continuing in the ſame State, for no Man is anſwerable 
for Accidents. I will ſup at ſuch a Place, though it be 
cold; I will riſe at ſuch an Hour, though I be ſleepy ; but 
if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I fall ſick of a Fever, I. 
will neither do the one, nor the other. I promiſe to ſe- 
cond a Friend. in a Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe ; and 
when I come into the Field, or into the Court, it proves 
to be againſt my Father or my Brother: I promiſe to go 
a Journey with him ; but, there is notravelling upon the 
Road for Robbing; my Child is fallen fick ; or my Wife 
in Labour : Theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſ. 
charge me; for a Promiſe againſt Law or Duty,. ĩs void 
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n its own Nature. The Counſels of a wiſe Man are 

Wertain ; but Events are uncertain. And yet, if I have 

Paſſed a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome Degree puniſh the 

emerity of making it, with the Damage of keep- 

Ing it, unleſs it turn very much to my Shame, or De- 

Itriment; and then I will be my own Confeſſor in the 

Point, and rather be once guilty of denying, than always 

of giving. It is not with a Benefit as with a Debt: It 
is one Thing to truſt an ill Pay-maſter, and another 
Thing to oblige an unworthy Perſon ; the one is an ill 
Man, and the other only an ill Huſband. 

d, THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Army, that Philip 
iſe WW of Macedon took particular Notice of; and he gave him 
n- WE ſeveral conſiderable Marks of the Kindneſs he had for 
iſh him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was caſt away up- 
non a Coaſt where a charitable Neighbour took him up 
it, half dead, carried him to his Hauſe, and there at his 
we own Charge maintained, and provided for him thirty 
ly Days, until he was perfectly recovered : And after all, 
r- WE furniſh?d him over and above with a Y;aticum at parting. 
ay The Soldier told him the mighty Matters that he would 
in do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have the Ho- 
or nour once again to ſee his Maſter. - To Court he goes, 
80 tells Philip of the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Pre- 
he WW ſerver, and begs the Eſtate of this very Man that kept 
ed him alive. It was with Philip, as with many other 
v. Princes, that give they know not what, eſpecially in a 
Time of War. He granted the Soldier his Requeſt, 
fi- contemplating at the ſame Time the Impoſſibility of ſatiſ- 
rs Wa fying ſo many ravenous Appetites as he had to pleaſe. 


le When the good Man came to be turned out of all, he 


de was not ſo mealy-mouth'd as to thank his Majeſty for not 


ut giving away his Perſon too, as well as his Fortune: But 
4 in a bold frank Letter to Philip, made a juſt Report of 
e- the whole Story. The King was ſo incenſed at the A- 
1d buſe, that he immediately commanded the right Owner 
es to be reſtored to his Eſtate, and the unthank ful Gueft 
70 and Soldier to be ſtigmatized for an Example to others, 


1 Should Philip now have kept his Promiſe? Firſt, he 
fe owed the Soldier nothing, Secondly, it would have been 
. WH injurious and impious. And laſtly, a Precedent of dau- 
d BF gerous Conſequence to human Society. For, it would 
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have been little leſs than an Interdiction of. Fire and 
Water to the Miſerable, and to have inflicted ſuch : 
Penalty upon relievi.'g them. So that there muſt be 
always ſome tacit Exexption, or Reſerve: If I can, If 
T7 may, or If Matters continue as they were. 
* Ir it ſhould be my Fortune to receive a Benefit from 
9 one that afterwards betrays his Country, 
77% Caſeof an 1 g,g,14 Kill reckon myfelf obliged b 
Obligation from g; | ; * 
him for ſuch a Requital as might ſtand 
one that after- ith my public Duty. I would 
ward betrays Po Rr Ye +4”: 5 hw 
7 kn furniſh him with Arms, nor with Money, 
| 9 or Credit, to levy, or pay Soldiers; 
but I ſhould not ſtick to gratify him at my own Ex- 
N with ſuch Curioſities as might pleaſe him one 
Way, without doing Mifchief another; T would not do 
any Thing that might contribute to the Support, or Ad- 
vantage of his Party. But, what ſhould I do now in 
the Caſe of a Bene factor, that ſhould afterwards become, 
not only mine and my Country's Enemy, but the com- 
mon Enemy of Mankind? I would here diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Wiekedneſs of a Man, and the Cruelty of a 
Beaſt; betwixt a limited or a particalar Paſſion ; and 2 
fanguinary Rage, that extends to the Hazard and De. 
ſtruction of human Society. In the former Caſe I wou!d 
quit Scores, that I might have no more to do with him; 
t, if he comes once to a Delight in Blood, and to ac 
outrageous with*Greedineſs; to ſtudy and invent Tor- 
ments, and to take Pleafure in them.; the Law of Rea- 
ſonable Nature has difcharged me of ſuch a Debt. But 
this is an Impiety ſo rare, that it might paſs for a Por- 
tent, and be reckoned among Comets, and Monflers, 
Let us therefore reftrain our Difcourſe to ſuch Men az 
we deteſt: with Horror; ſuch Men as we ſee every Day 
in Courts, Camps, and upon the Seats of Juſtice : To 
ſuch wicked Men I will return what I have received, 
without making any Advantage of their Unrightequſneſs, 
Ir does not divert the mighty + from WT, Gill 
SF „ gtacious, though we proceed. daily in 
Ie the Abuſe of bit Buntes How * 
an ak are they that enjoy the Comforts, of the 
oe e, Light, that do, not deſerve it ; that wih 
they had nover Veen Bora ald yer Nature zee quiet 
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ly on with her Work, and allows them a Being, even 
in Deſpite of their Unthankfulneſe Such a Knave, 
we cry, was better uſed than 1. And, the ſame Com- 
plaigt we extend to Providence itſelf. How many 

wicked Men have good Crops, when better than them- 
"m WE {elves have their Fruits blaſted? Such a Man, we fay, 
„ bas treated me very ill. Why, what ſhould we do, 
to WF but that very Thing which. is done by God himſelf? 
nd WF That is to ſay, Give to the Ignorant, and perſevere to 
ot che Wicked. All our Ingratitude, we ſee, does not turn 
„ providence from pouring down of Benefits, even upon 
5; maſe that queſtion whence they came. The Wiſdom of 
Heaven does all Things with a Regard to the Good of the 
ne Univerſe, and the Bleſſings of Nature are granted in 
do common to · the worſt, as well as to the beſt of Men; for, 
d. they. live promiſeuouſly together; aud it is God's Will, | 
in chat the Wicked ſhall rather fare the better for the 
ge, N Good, than that the Good ſhould fare the worſe for the 
n- ¶ Wicked? It ĩs true that a wiſe. Prince will confer peculiar 
©- Honours only upon the Worthy; but wo the dealing of 
_ © Wa public Dole, there is no * had to the Manners of 
| 2 the Man; but a Thief ora Traitor, ſhall put in for a 
e. Share as well as an honeſt Man. If a good Man, and a 
0 vicked Man, ſail both in tbe ſame Bottom, it is impoſ- 
N. fible that the ſame. Wind, Which favours the one, ſhould 
it croſs the other; The common Benefits of Laws, Pri- 
r- rileges, Communities, Letters and Medicines are per- 
4- nitted to the Bad, as. well as to the Good; and no Man 
Ut ever yetſuppreſſed a ſovereign Remedy, for fear a wicked | 
Man might be cured with. it. Cities are built for both 
Sorts, and the ſame Remedy works upon both. alike. 
In theſe Caſes, we are to ſet an Eſtimate upan the Per- 
lons : There is .a Difference betwixt the chuling of a 
Man, and the not excluding him: The Law is open to 
the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient: There are 
ſome Benefits, which if they were not allowed to all, 
could not be enjoyed by apy. The Sun was never made 
for me, but for the Comfort of the World, and for the 
providential.Order of the Seaſons; and yet I am not 
without my private Obligation alſo. To conclude, he 
that will nor oblige the Wicked e 
eee dz: Win e SYFLOF E, wr 


ever he receives, and the beſt Nourtſhment turns to the 
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are all of us wicked, we are all of us ungrateful, every 
Man of us. 

Wr have been 2 all this while how far a 
6 wicked Man may be obliged, and the 
= 3 Stoicks tell ws, at laſt, - 
Bl ea Benefit obliged at all. For they make him in. 

| capable of any Good, and conſequent) 
of any Benefit. But, he has this Advantage, that if he 
cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrateful : For if he 
cannot receive, he is not bound to return: On the other 
Side, a good Man, and an ungrateful, are a Con- 
tradition : So that at this Rate, there is ne ſuch Thing 
as Ingratitude in Nature. They compare a wicked 
Man's Mind to a vitiated Stomach, he corrupts what. 


Diſeaſe. But, taking this for granted, a wicked Man 
may yet be ſo far mae ng as to paſs for ungrateful, if 
he does not requite what he receives. For, though it 
be not a perfect Benefit, yet he receives ſomething like 
it. There are Goods of the Mind, the Body, and of 
Fortune. Of the firſt Sort, Fools and wicked Men are 
wholly incapable ; to the- reſt they may be admitted, 
But why ſhould I call any Man ungrateful, you will ſay, 
for not reſtoring that which I deny to be a Benefit? f 
anſwer, That if the Receiver take 1t for a Benefit, and 
fails of a Return, it is Ingratitude in him ; for that 
which goes for an Obligation among wicked Men, is an 
Obligation upon them : And they may pay one another in 
theirown Coin; the Money is current, whether it be Gold, 
or Leather, when it comes once to be authorized. Nay, 
.Cleanthes carries it further; he that is wanting, ſays he, 
to a kind Office, though it be no Benefit, would have 
done the ſame Thing if it had been one; and is as guilty 
as a Thief is, that has ſet his Booty; and is already 
armed, and mounted, with a Purpoſe to ſeize it, though 
he has not yet drawn Blood. Wickedneſs is formed in 
the Heart; and the Matter of Fact is only the Diſcovery, 
and the Execution of it. Now, though a wicked 
Man cannot either receive or beſtow a Benefit, becauſe 
he wants the Will of doing Good, and for that he is no 
longer wicked when Virtue has taken Poſſeſſion of him ; 
yet we commonly call it one, as we call a Man illiterate 
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vat is not learned, and naked that is not well clad ; not 
ut that the one can read, and the other is covered. 
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C HAF. XV. 


general View of the Parts and Duties of the 
Benefattor. 


HE three main Points in the Queſtion of Benefits, 
are, firſt, a judicious Choice in the Obje# ; ſecondly, 
in the Matter of our Benevolence; and thirdly, a grate- 
ful Felicity in the Matter of expreſſing it. But there are 
alſo incumbent upon the BenefaQor other Conſidera- 
ions, which will deſerve a Place in this Diſcourſe. 
Ir is not enough to do one good Turn, and to do it 
ith a good Grace too, unleſs we- follow it with more, and 
without either“ Upbraiding, or Repin- 
ing. It is a common Shift, to charge that 
pon the Ingratitude of the Receiver, 
vhich, in Truth, is moſt commonly the 


* Obligations 
muſt be follow- 
ed, without Up- 
braiding or Re- 


y, W.cvity and Indiſcretion of the Giver; for, . 

[W'! Circumſtances muſt be duly weighed, Pg 
nd Wo conſum mate the Action. Some there are that we find 
nat Wi#orateful ; but, what with our Frowardneſs, Change of 


amour, and Reproaches, there are more that we make 
rin Wo. And this is the Buſineſs: We give with Deſign, and 
d, yvoſt to thoſe that are able to give moſt again. We give to 
ay, Nie covetous, and to the ambitious; to [choſe that can 
he, Never be thankful (for their Deſires are inſatiable) and to 
ave Wi ole that wvi// not. He that is a Tribune, would be a 
ity W'rztor, the Prætor a Conſul; never reflefting upon what 
ady Ne was, but only looking forward to what he arculd be. 
ugh eople are ſtill computing, Mu/t 1 lese this, or that Be- 
d in:? If it be loſt, the Fault lies in the ill beſtowing of 

t; for, rightly placed, it is as good as conſecrated; if 
e be deceived in another, let us not be deceived in 
urſelves too. A charitable Man will mend the Matter, 
nd ſay to himſelf, Perhaps he has forgot it; perchance he 
ud not; perbaps he will yet requite it. A patient Cre- 
tor will, of an ill bes: 6 in Time, make a good 


I ſhes are yet warm, we raiſe a new Houſe upon tþ 
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one; an obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſpoſ 
tion; as a barren Soil is made fruitful by Care and Til 
lage. But let a Man be never ſo ungrateful, or inn. 
man, he ſhall never deſtroy the SatisfaQtion.of my hay. 
ing done a good Office. | | 
Bur, what if others will be wicked ? Does it fo!lloy 
< that we muſt be ſo too? If others will be 
Prue: Fre ungrateful, muſt we therefore be inhy. 
Good, * J man? To give, and to loſe, is nothing; 
but to Joſe and to give ſtill, is the Pay 
of a great Mind. And the other's, in effect, is the greatq 
Loſs ; for, the one does but loſe his Benefit, and the other 
loſes himſelf. The Light ſhines upon the Proſane and 
Sacrilegious, as well as upon the Righteous. How man 
Diſappointments do we meet with in our Wives, and 
Children; and yet we couple ſtill? He that has lol 
one Battle, hazards another. The Mariner puts to Se 


again after a Wreck. An illuſtrious Mind does not po as 
poſe the Profit of a good Office, but the Duty, If Met 
World be wicked, we ſhould yet perſevere in WellWhe 
doing, even smeng evil Men. I had rather neter f i 
ceive a Kindneſs, than never beſtow ane; Not to retuniMher 
a Benefit is the greater Sin, but not to confer it, is rat. 
earlier. We cannot propoſe to ourſelves a more gl han 
ous Example, than that of the Almighty, who neithe . 

needs nor expects any Thing from us; and yet he 


continually ſhowering down, and diſtributing his Mer: 
cies and his Grace among us, not only for our Neceſt- 
ties, but alſo for our Deligbts; as Fruits, and Seaſons 
Rain, and Sunſhine; Veins of Water, and of Metal 
And all this to the Wicked, as well as to the Good ; ang 
without any other End than the common Benefit of th 


Receivers. With what Face. then can we be mercenary - 1 
one to another, that have received all Things from dine \ 
vine Providence gratis? It is a common faying, / go but 
Such, or ſuch a Man, fo much Money; I would I had througnd r 


it into the Sea, And yet the Merchant trades again afte 
a Piracy; and the Banker ventures: afreſh after a ba 
Security. He that will do no good Offices after a Dil 
axpointment, rauſt ſtand ſlill, and do juſt nothing at all 
The Plough goes on after a barren Year; and while t 
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making it dangerous for àa Man to do his Duty. I Would 
no more give a Benefit to ſuch a Man, than [ would lend 
Money to a beggarly Spendthrift ; or depoſite any in the 
Hand of a known Knight of the Poft, However the Caſs 
ſtands, an ungrateful Perton is never the better for a Re. 
proach ; if he be already hardened in his Wickedneſs, he 
gives no heed to it; nd; if he be not, it turns a doubtful 
Modeſty into an incorrigible Impudence : Beſide that, 
he watches for ill Words, to pick a Quarrel with them, 
As the Benefactor is not to upbraid a Benefit, < 
s „ neither to delay it: The one is tireſome, 
There fooald and the other Cons: We muſt not hold 
be no Delay Men; * 
8 en in hand, as Phyſicians and Surgeon 
in the doing do their Pati 3k en en er 
Benefit: eir Patients, and keep them longer ig 
7 4 Fear and Pain fban needs, only to magnify 
the Cure. A generous Man gives eafily ; and receives 
as he gives, but never exacts. He rejoices in the Re. 
turn, and judges favourably of it whatever it be, and 
contents himſelf with a bare Thank for a Requital. [t 
is a harder Matter with ſome to get the Benefit after it 
is promiſed, than the firſt Promiſe of it; there muſt be 
ſo many Friends made in the Caſe. One muſt be de. 
fired to ſolicit another; and he muſt be intreated eu 
move a third; and a fourth muſt be at laſt beſought 9 
receive it; ſo that the Author, upon the Upfhot, ha 
the leaſt Share in the Obligation, It is then welcome 
when it comes free, and without Deduction; and nd 
Man either to intercept or hinder, or to detain it. And 
Tet it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it be not only de. 
lightful in the Receiving, but after ft is received; which eie 
it will certainly be, if we do but obſerve this Rule, Ne. 
ver do any Thing for another, which we would nd 
| honeſtly defire for ourſelves, ' © | 


F 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Hutu the Receiver ought to behave hinſelf. 


HERE are certain Rules in common, betwixtt 

T Giver, andthe Receiver: We muſt do both ches 
fully, that the Giver may receive the Fruit of his Ben 
as in the very Act of beſtowing it. It is a juſt Grow 
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Jof Satisfaction, to /ee a Friend pleaſed ; but jit is much 


nore, to make him io. The Intention of the one 1s to 
de be ſuited to the Intention of the other; and there muſt 
ere an Emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall oblige 


moſt, Let the one ſay, That he has received a Benefit, 
and let the other perſuade himſelf that he has not return- 
d it, Let the one ſay, I am paid, and the other, I am 
bet in your Debt; let the Benefactor acquit the Receiver, 
zad the Receiver bind himſelf. The Frankneſs of his 
Diſcharge heightens the Obligation, It is in Cenverſa- 
ion, as in a Tennis-Ceurt ; Benefits are to be toſt like 
Balls; the longer they reſt, the better are the Gamſters. 
Ihe Giver, in ſome reſpect, has the Odds, becauſe (as 
in a Race) he ſtarts firſt, and the other muſt uſe great 
Diligence to overtake him. The Return muſt be larger 
han the firſt Obligation to come up to it; and it is a 
Lind of Ingratitude, not to render it with Intereſt, In a 
Matter of Money, it is a common Thing to pay a Debt 
ut of Courſe, and before it be due; but we account our- 
elves to owe nothing for a good Office; whereas the 
cnefic increaſes by Delay. 80 inſenſible are we of the 
1ſt important Aﬀair of human Life. That Man were 
loobtleſs in a miſerable Condition, that could neither 
ee, nor hear, nor taſte, nor feel, nor ſmell: But, how 
nuch more unhappy is he then, that, wanting a Senſe 
f Benefits, loſes the greateſt Comfort in Nature; in the 
liſfs of Giving, and Receiving them? He that takes a 
zenefit as it is meant, is in the Right; for the Benefac- 
or has then his End, and his only End, when the Re- 
eiver is grateful. | 

Tus more glorious Part, in Appearance, is that of the 
Iver; but “ the Receiver has undoubt- , The Recei 

dlv the harder Game to play, in many 3 4 42345" 
Regards, There. are ſome from whom Ge. wy * * 
would not accept of a Benefit; that is e 79 Play. 

0 ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would not beſtow one. 
or why, ſhould not I ſcorn to receive a Benefit, where 
am aſhamed to owe it? And, I would yet be more 
nder too, where I receive than where I give ; for it is 


xt Torment io be in Debt, where a Man has no Mind to 
eu; as it is the 1 Delight imaginable to be en- 
» whom I ſhould yet have a Kindneſs, 
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for, if I were never ſo much diſobliged. It is a Pain to 
an honeſt, and a generous Mind, to lie under a Duty 
of Affection againſt Inclination. I do not fpeak hexe of 
wife Men, that love to do what they ought to do; that 
have their Paſhons at Command; that preſcribe Laws to 
themſelves; and keep them when they have done; but 
of Mev, ina State of Imperfection, that may have a Good. 
will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be over-borne by the ro. 
Contumacy of their Affections. We muſt therefore have Mint, 
a Care to whom we become obliged ; and, I would be {tou 
much ſtrifter yet in the Choice of a Creditor for Benefits, Htain 
than for Money. In the one Cafe, it is but paying wha: his 
I had, and the Debt is diſcharged; in the other, I do the 
not only owe more, but when I have paid that, I am be 
fill in Arrear: And this Law is the very Foundation of {WI =: 
Friendſhip. Iwill ſuppoſe myſelf a Priſoner, and a no- U 
torious Villain offers to lay down a good Sum of Money Sta. 
for my Redemption. Fir, Shall ] make uſe of this Mo- 
ney, or no? Secondly, If I do, what Return ſhall I make 2 
for it? To the firſt Point, I will take it; but only 2s : 1 
Debt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall ever tie me to a Friend- ano 
thip with him: And ſecondly, my Acknowledgment ſhall abo 
be only correſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. It is 27 
School-queſtion, Whether or no Brutus, that thought con 
Caſar not fit to live (and put himſelf at the Head of athre 
Conſpiracy againſt him,) could honeſtly have received the 
his Life from Cæſar, if he had fallen into Cæ ſar's Power, Were: 
without examining what Reaſon moved him to that Ac- an 
tion How great a Man ſoever he was in other Caſes, Ws 4: 
without Diſpute he was extremely out in this, and below N 
the Dignity of his Profeſſion. - For a Stoick to fear the Ne 
Name of a King, when yet Monarchy is the beſt State WUpc 
of Government; or there to hope for Liberty, where ſo Fechir 
great Rewards are propounded, both for Tyrants and it: 
their Slaves; for him to imagine, ever to bring the Ref 
Laws to their former State, where ſo many thouſand ]W- 7: 
Lives had been loſt in the Conteſt, not ſo much whether Wo h 
they ſhould ſerve or no, but who ſhould be their Maſter: Wthro 
He was ſtrangely miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Rea-Wt is 
ſon of Things, to fancy, that when Julius was gone, ¶out 
ſomebody elſe would not fart up in his Place, when bad, 
there was yet a Targuin found, after ſo many Kings cha 
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ere deſtroyed, either by Sword or Thunder: And yet 
he Reſolution is, That he might have received it, but 
not as a Benefit; for at that Rate I owe my Life to every 
Man that does not take it away. ns 
Gcli us JULIUS V 7 put to Death 
out of a pure Malice to his Virtue) had „ , 3 
a odfiderable Sum of Money ſent him 1 
from Fabius Perficus (a Man of great and 1 fon 17 

infamoos Example, ) as a Contribution * 7/9 © 
towards the Expence of Plays and other public Enter- 
tainments; but Julius would not receive it; and ſome of 
his Friends that had an Eye more upon the Preſent than 
the Preſenter, aſked him, with ſome Freedom, What 
he meant by refuſing it? Why (ſays he) do you think that 
I will take Monry, where I would not take fo much as a 


0- C/, Wine? After this, Rebilus (a Man of the ſame 
ey Stamp) ſent him a greater Sum upon the ſame Score. 
o- Vin muſt exciiſe me (ſays he to the Meſſenger) for I would 


not take any Thing Perſicus neither. 

To match this Scruple of receiving Money, with 
another of keeping it; and the Sum not , 41 
above three Pence, or a Groat at moſt. 2 : of 
* There was a certain Pyrhbagorean that Scale. 
contraſted with a Cobler for a Pair of Shoes, and ſome. 
three or four Days after, going to pay him his Money, 
the Shop was ſhut up: And when he had knocked a 
great while at the Door, Friend (ſays a Fellow) ye may 
hammer your Heart out there, for the Man that yon look for 
it dead. And when cur Friends are dead, wwe hear no more 


o N of them ; but your's that are to live again, will ſhift 
the vel enough (alluding to Pyrbagoras his Tranſmigration.) 
ate Upon this the Philoſopher went away, with his Money 
: ſo chinking in his Hand, and well enough content to ſave 


nd Wit: At laſt his Conſcience took Check at it, and upon 
the Reflection, Though the Man be dead (ſays he) to others, 
nde alive to thee ; pay bim what thou oweſt him And 
her ſo he went back preſently, and thruſt it into his-Shop, 
er: Wthrough the Chink of the Door. Whatever we owe, 
ea · Tit is our Part to find where to pay it, and to do it with- 
ne, out aſking too; for whether the Creditor be good, or 
neo bad, the Debt is fill the 1 5 
4 
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* Ir a Benefit be forced upon me, as from a Tyrant, 
A forced or Superior, where it may be dangerous to re. 
Bensfit. fuſe; this is rather obeying than receiving, 
where the Neceſſity deſtroys the Choice. The 
Way to know what I have a Mind to do, is to leave me 
at Liberty, whether IV ill do it or no; but, it is yet a 
Benefitif a Man does me Good in Spite of my Teeth; 
as it is none, if I do any Man Geod againſt my Will. 
A Man may both hate, and yet receive a Benefit at the 
ſame Time; the Money is never the worſe, becauſe a 
Fool, that is not read in Coins, refuſes to take it. If 
the Thing be good for the Receiver, and ſo intended, 
no Matter how ill it is taken. Nay the Receiver may be 
obliged, and not know it: But there can be no Benefit, 
which 1s unknown to the Giver. Neither will I, upon 
any Terms, receive a Benefit from a worthy Perſon that 
may do bim a Miſchief: It is the Part of an Enemy, to 
fave himſelf, by doing another Man Harm. 
+ Bur, whatever we do, let us be ſure always to keep 
; a grateful Mind. It is not enough to ſay, 
* _ *\ poo W hat Requital ſhall a poor Man offer f 
Fil Mind. a Prince, or a Slave to his Patron; when 
it is the Glory of Gratitude, that it depends only upon 
the Good-will. Suppoſe a Man defends my Fame; de- 
livers me from Beggary; ſaves my Life; or gives me 
Liberty, that is more than Life; How ſhall I be grate- 
ſul to that Man? I will receive, cheriſh, and rejoice in 
the Benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited : Not 
that the Debt itſelf is diſcharged, but it is nevertheleſs a 
Diſcharge of the Conſcience. I will yet diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Debtor, that becomes inſolvent by |, 66a 
upon Whores and Dice; and another that is undone by 
Fire or Thieves; nor do-l take this Gratitude for a 
Payment; but there is no Danger, I preſume, of being 
arreſted for ſuch a Debt. ; 
t In the Return of Benefits, let us » rag chear- 
ſul, but not preſſing. ere is as 
1: Fe floats bo much Greanel of Mind in the ow- 
ing of a good Turn, as in the doing 
of it; and we muſt no. more force 
a Requital eut of Seaſon, than be 
wanting in it. He that precipitates a Return, docs 23 


chearful but not im- 
fortunate in the re- 


turning of Benefits. 
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good as ſay, I am weary of being in this Man's Debt; 
Wnot but that the haſtening of a Requital, as a good 
Tf Office, is a commendable Diſpoſition ; but it is another 
bing to do it. as a Diſcharge; for, it looks like 
caſting off a heavy and troubleſome Burden. It is for 
the Benefactor to ſay, when he will receive it; no mat- 
ter for the Opinion of the World, fo long as I gratify 
my own Conſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken in my- 
ſelf, but another may. He that is over-ſolicitous to re- 
turn a Benefit, thinks the other ſo likewiſe to receive it. 
If he had rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we re- 
fule, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Treaſure, who may 
call it in, or let it lie out of Choice ? It is as much a 
Fault to receive what I ought not, as not to give what 
| ought: For, the Giver has the Privilege of chuſing his 
own Time for Receiving. 

* SOME are too proud in the conferring of Benefits; 
others in the receiving of them; which , 
is, to ſay the Truth, fasser The There muff be 
ſame Rule ſerves both Sides, as in the 
Caſe of a Father and a Son; Huſband 
and a Wife; one Friend, or Acquaint- e 
ance, and another, where the Parks 2 of 
are known and common. There are . 
ſome that will not receive a Benefit, but in private; 
nor thank you for jt but in your Ear, or in a Corner; 
there muſt he nothing under Hand and Seal, no Bro- 
kers, Notaries, or Witneſſes in the Caſe : This 1s ,not 
ſo much a Scruple of Modeſty, as a kind of denying 
the Obligation, and only a leſs hardened- Iagratitude. 
Some receive Benefits ſo coldly and indifferently, that 
a Man ſhould, think the, Obligation lay on the other 
Side: As who would ſay, Well, fince you will needs have 
it fo, I am content to take it. Some again, ſo care-- 
leſsly, as if they bargly knew of any ſuch Thing; 
- WH whereas we ſhould rather, aggravate the Matter, Ton 
8 cannot imagine how, many you have obliged in this AF; » 
. there newer aua, / great, fo kind, ſo ſeaſonable a Cour- 
g. Furniut never gained fo, much upon Auguſtus, as 
e by à Speech, upon the getting of his Father's Par- 
e don for ſiding, with Antony. 7 his Grace, ſays he, is 
DDD 
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no Pride, either 
in the confer- 
ring or in the 


„ 
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upon a Neceſſity of living and dying ungrateful. It 
is ſafer to affront ſome People than to oblige them; 
for the better a Man deſerves, the worſe they will 
ſpeak of him; as if the profeſſing of open Hatred to 
their Bene factors, were an Argument that they he un- 
der no Obligation. Some People are ſo ſour and ill- 0 
natured, that they take it for an Affront to have an 
Obligation or a Return offered them, to the Diſcourage- Þ 
ment both of Bounty, and Gratitude together. The t 
not doing, and the not receiving of Benefits are equal- 10 
ly a Miitake. He that refuſes a new one, ſeems to be f 
offended at an old one: And yet ſometimes I would R 

* 

a 


neither return a Benefit, nor ſo much as receive it if J 


might. | 
| g 
* Ly 4 
, tt 
CH AP. XVII. b 
x 4215 1 
| REY, fc 
E that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauſe both tl 
of God and Man; for without it, we can neither 11 

be ſociable, nor religions. There is a ſtrange Delight 
in the very Purpoſe, and Contemplation of it, as well as T 


in the Action; when I can ſay to myſelf, I lowe my Be- of 
 nefattor ; what is there in this World that I would not do nl 
10 oblige and ſerve bim? Where I have not the Means 4 
of a Reguital, the very Meditation of it is ſufficient. N 
A Man is nevertheleſs an Artiſt, for not having bis e 
Tools about him; or a Mufician becauſe he, wants his 
Fiddle :; Nor is he the lefs brave, becanſe his Hands are of 
bound, or the worſe Pilot for being upon dry Ground. BW 
If I have only Will to be grateful,” F an ſo. Let me be By 
upon the Wheel, or undef the Hand of the Executioner ; fa 
let me be burnt Limb by Limb, and my whole Body Wl ©" 
cropping into the Flames, à god Conſcience ſupports Wl *© 
me in alt Extremities; Nay, it is comfortable even in 

Death itfelf: Fot, when' we come to approach that W./* 
Point, what Care do we take to ſummon, and eall to 
mind all' our : Benefa@qrs, and the good Offices they th 
have * us, that we may leave the World fair, add 8s 
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fer our Minds in Order ? Without Gratitude we can nei— 


ther have Security, Peace, nor Reputation: And, it is 
nat therefore the leſs defirable, becauſe it draws many 
adventitious Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars had no other Buſineſs, than 
only to paſs over our Heads, without any Effect upon our 


Minds or Bodies; without any Regard to our Health, 


Fruits, or Seaſons: A Man could hardly lift up his Eyes 
towards the Heavens without Wonder and Veneration, 
to ſee ſo many Millions of radiant Lights, and to ob- 
ſerve their Courſes, and Revolutions, even without any 
Reſpect to the common Good of the Univerſe. But 
when we come to confider, that Providence and Nature 
are ſtill at work when we ſleep; with the admirable 
Force and Operation of their Influences and Motions ; 
we cannot then but acknowledge their Ornament to be 
the leaſt Part of their Value; and that they are more to 
be eſteemed for their Virtue, than for their Splendor. 
Their main End and Uſe is matter of Life, and Ne- 
ceſſity; though they may ſeem to us more conſiderable 
for their Majeſty and Beauty. And ſo it is with Gra- 
titude; we love it rather for ſecondary Ends, than for 
itſelf. | | | 
No Man can be grateful without contemning- thoſe 
Things that put the common People out I, 35 
of their Wits. We muſt go into Ba- yg = 
niſhment; lay down our Lives, beg- gr 479 176 
gar, and expoſe ourſelves to Re proaches: Aal Op- 
Nay, it is often ſeeny that Loyalty ſuf. 29/997 
fers the Puniſhment due to Rebellion ; and that Trea- 
ſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity. As the Benefits 
of it are many and great, ſo are the Hazards; which 
is the Caſe, more or leſs, of all other Virtues: And ic 
were hard, if this, above the reſt, ſhould be both pain- 
ful and fruitleſs: So that though we may go currently 
on with it ine ſmooth Way, we mutt yet prepare, and 
reſolve (if need be) to force: our Paſſage to it, even if 
the Way were covered with Thorns, — Serpents; and 


fall Back, fall Tage, we muſt be gratefoF ſtilf: Grateful 


for the Virtue Sake, and grateful over and above upon 
the Point of Intereſt ; for it preſerves old Friends, and 
gains new ones, It is _— Buſineſs to fin for one 
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Benefit with another; and by beſtowing a little, to 
get more: Or to oblige for any Sort of Expedience, 

ut becauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe I love it; 
and that to ſuch a Degree, that if I could not be grate- 
ful, without appearing the contrary ; if I could not re- 
turn a Benefit, without being ſuſpected of doing an 
Injury; in Deſpite of Infamy iel. would yet be grete- 
ful. No Man is greater in my Efleem, than he that 
ventures his Fame to preſerve the Confcience of an 
boneſt Man; the one is but imaginary, the other ſolid, 
and ineſtimable. I cannot call him grateful, who, in 
the Inſtant of returning one Benefit, has his Eye upon 
another. He that is grateful for Profit or Fear is like 
a Woman that 1s honeſt, only upon the Score of Repu- 
ration. 

As Gratitude is a neceſſary, and a glorious, ſo is 
it alſo an obvious, a cheap, and an caſy 
Virtue: So obvious, that wherefoever 
there is a Life, there is a Place for it: So 
cheap, that the covetous Man may be 
grateful. without Expence; and fo caſy, 
that the Sluggard may be ſo likewiſe, without Labour. 
And yet it is not without its Niceties too; for there 
may be a Time, a Place, or Occaſion, whercin I ought 
not to return a Benefit; nay, wherein J may beiter diſ- 
. own it, than deliver it. 5 SHOT, 5 „ 13 

1 Ler it be underſtood by the Way, that it is one 

1 Thing to be grateful for a good Office, 
5 a 24. Thing and NN Thing to _ it: The 
Jo begrateful for Good - will is enough in one Caſe, being 
a Benefit, and n q q 

other Thins to 35 much as the one Side demands, an. 
* 8** the other promiſes; but the Effect is 
requiſite in the other, The Phyſician 
that has done his beſt, is acquitted, {though the Patient 
dies; and ſo is the Advocate, though the Client may 
loſe his Cauſe. The General of an Army, though the 
Battle be loſt, is yet worthy of Commendation if he has 
diſcharged all the Parts of a prudent Commander ; in 
this Caſe the ode acquits himſelf, thoogh the other be 


®* Gratitude is 
an obvicus, a 
cheap, and an 
eajy Virtue. 


return it. 


never the better for it. He is a grateful Man that is 
always willing and. ready; and he that ſeeks, for all 
Means and Occaſions of requiting a Benefit, though 
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without attaining his End, does a great deal more than 
the Man, that without any Trouble makes an immediate 
Return. Suppoſe my Friend a Priſoner, and that I 
have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſome : I put to Sea in 
foul Weather, and upon a Coaſt that is peſtered with 
Pirates: My Friend happens to be redeemeed before I 
come to the Place : My Gratitude is as much to be 
eſteemed, as if he had been a Priſoner; and if I had been 
taken and robbed myſelf, it would ſtill have been the 
ſame Caſe- Nay, there is a Gratitude in the very 
Countenance ; for an honeſt Man bears his Conſcience 
in his Face, and propounds the Requital of a good 
Turn in the very Moment of receiving it: He is chear- 
ful and confident; and in the Poſſeſſion of a true Friend- 
ſhip, delivered from all Anxiety. There is this Dif- 
ference betwixt a thankful Man, and an unthankful ; 
the one is always pleaſed in the Good he has done, and 
the other only once, in what he has received. There 
muſt be a Benignity in the Eſtimation even of the ſmalleſt 
Othces ; and ſuch a Modeſty as appears to be obliged. 
in whatſoever it gives. As it 15 indeed a very great , 
benefit, the Opportunity of doing a good Office to a 
worthy Man, He that attends to the. preſent, aad 
remembers what is paſt, ſhall never be ungrateful. But. 
who ſhall judge in the Caſe ? For a Map may be grate- 
fol without making a Return, and \ungrateful with, it. 
Our beſt Way is to help every Thing by a fair Inter- 
pretation; and whereſoever [there is a,Dovbt, to allow. 
it the moſt favourable: Conſtruction ; for: he that ig er- 
ceptious at Words or Looks, has a mind to pick a 
Garrel. For my own Part, when I come to caſt up 
my Accompt, and know what I owe, and to whom ; 
though I make my Return ſooner to ſome, and later to 
others, as Occaſion or Fortune will give me Leave, yet 
will be jeſt to all. I will be grateful to God 3 to- 
Man, to thoſe that have obliged mes nay, even to thoſe 
that have obliged my Friends. lam bound in Honour 
and in Conſcience, to be thank ful for hat I bave te- 
ceiyxed; and if it be not yet full, it, is ſome, Pleaſure | 
ill, chat I may hope for more, For the Requital of a 
Favour, there muſt be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, and 
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Ir is Derr to ſcrew up Juſtice to the Pitch 
a of an Injury. * A Man may be Over. 

4 Man may righteous; and, why not — 
too? There is a miſchievous Exceſs, that 
borders ſo cloſe upon Ingratitude, that 
it is no ealy Matter to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other; but, in regard that there iz 
Good-will in the Bottom of it, (however diſtempered; 
for it is effectually but Kindneſs out of the Wits) 
we ſha}l diſcourſe it under the Title of Gratitude mi/- 
taken, | 


be over. grate- 
ful as well as 


over-righteous. 


w 
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O refuſe a good Office, not ſo mach becauſe we 

do not need it, as becauſe we would not be in. 
debted for it, is a kind of fantaſtical Ingratitude, and 
ſomewhat a-kin to that Nicety of Honour on the other 
Side, of being over-prateful ; only it lies another Way, 
and ſeems to be the more pardonable Ingratitude of the 
two. Some People take it for a great Inftance of their 
Good-will, to be ſtil} wiſhing their Benefa@ors ſuch or 
ſuch a Miſchief ; only, forſooth, that they themſelves 
might be the happy Inftruments of their Releaſe. Theſe 
Mew do like extravagant Lovers, that take it for a great 
Proof of their Affection, to wiſh one another baniſhed, 
beggared, or diſeaſed, that they might have the Oppor- 
tunity of inter poſing to their Relief. What Difference is 
there betwixt ſach Wiſhing and Curſing? Such an Af. 
ſection, and a mortal Hatred d The Intent is good, you 
will ſay; but this ie a Miſapplication of it. E ſuch a 
one fall into my Power';' er into the Hands of his'Ene- 
mies, his Creditors, or the eommon * and no Mor- 
tat be able to reſeue him bot myſelF; Let his Life; his 
Liberty and his Reputation lie all at Stake, and no Crea- 
ture but my ſelf in Condition to ſuccour him; and why 
al? this, but becauſo he has obliged me, and-I would 


requite him ? If this be Gtatitude, to propound Jails, 
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Shackles, Slavery, War, Beggary, to the Man that you 
would requite ; what would you do where you are un- 
grateful ! This Way of Proceeding, over and above that' 
it is impious in itſelf, is likewiſe over-haſty, and un- 
ſeaſonable ; for he that goes too faſt, is as much to 
blame, as he that does not move at all, (to ſay nothin 
of the Injuſtice) for if I had never been obliged, 1 
ſhould never have wiſhed it. There are Seaſons where- 
in a Benefit is neither to be received, nor requited. To 
preſs a Return upon me, when I do not defire it, is un- 
mannerly ; but it is worſe to force me to defire it. How) 
rigorous would he be to exact a Requital, who is thus 
eager to return it? To wiſh a Man in Diſtreſs, that! 
may relieve him, is, firſt, to wiſh him miſerable : To 
wiſh that he may ſtand in Need of any Body, is againſt 
him; and to wiſh that he may ſtand in Need of me, is 
for my/elf + So that my Buſineſs is not ſo much a Charity 
to my Friend, as the Cancelling of a Bond: Nay, it is 
half Way the Wiſh of an Enemy. It is barbarous to 
wiſh a Man in Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring 
him out again : Let me rather wiſh him powerful, ang 
happy, and myſelf indebted to him. By Nature, we 
are prone to Mercy, Humanity, Compaſſion; may we 
be excited to be more fo by the Number of the Grateful; 
may their Number increaſe, and may we have no Need 
of trying them. v.94 

Ir is not for an honeſt Man to make Way to a good 
Office by a Crime; as if a Pilot ſhould , * 4 
pray for a Tempeſt, that he mighr prove 4 { m_—_ 
his Skill ;, or a General wiſh bis Army 57 07 
routed,” that he, might ſhew himſelf a 
great Commander in recovering the Day. ; 
It is throwing a Man into a River, to take him out 
again. It is ag Obligation, I confeſs, to eure a Wound: 
or a Diſeaſe' but, to ab, that Wound, or Diſeaſe, on. 
purpoſe to 2474 in, 35's on peryerle keene ade. ft je 
barbarous even to an Enemy, much more to a Friend; 
for, it is not ſd much to do him à Kindneſs, as to put 
him in Need of it. Of the two, let it be rather a Scar, 
than a Wound; and it yet would be better to have it 
neither. Rome had been little beholden to Scipio, if he 
had prolonged the Punick War, that he might have the 


that Geod may; 
come of it. 
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finiſhing of it at laſt; or to the Decii, for dying for 
their Country, if they had firſt brought it to the laſt 
Extremity of needing their Devotion. It may be a 

ood Contemplation, but it is a lewd Wiſh. nes 
Fag never been ſurnamed the Pious, if he had wiſhed 
the Ruin of his Country, only that he might have 
the Honour of taking his Father out of the Fire. It is 
the Scandal of a Phyſician to make Work, and irritate 
a Diſeaſe, and to torment his Patient for the Reputation 
of his Cure. If a Man ſhould openly imprecate Poverty, 


Captivity, Fear, or Danger, upon. a Perſon. that he has 


been obliged to, would not the whole World, condemn 
him for it ? And, what is the Difference ; but that the 
one is only a private Wiſh, and the other a public De- 
claration ? Razilius was told in his Exile, that, for his 
Comfort, there. would be ere Jong a civil War, that 
would bring all the baniſhed Men Home again. 604 
forbid, ſays he, for I had rather my Country ſhould blujh 
for my Baniſhment, than mourn for my Return. How much 
more honourable is it to owe chearfully, than to pay 
diſhoneſtly? It is the Wiſh of an Enemy to take a 
Town, that he may preſerve it, and to be victorious, 
that he may forgive; but, the Mercy comes after the 
Cruelty ; befide that it is an Injury both to God and 
Man, for the Man muſt be firſt afflitefl, by Heaven to 
be relieved by ne. So that we impoſe the Cruelty upon 
God, and take the Compaſſion to ourſelves.; and, at 
the beft, is but a Curſe, that makes Way for a Bleſſing: 
The bare Wiſh is an Injury; and, af it does, not — 
Effect, it is becauſe Heaven has not heard our Prayers. 
Or, if they ſhould ſucceed, the Fear itſelf is a Tor- 
ment; and it is much more deſirable to have a firm, 
and unſhaken Security : It is friendly to wiſh it in your 
Power 5 oblige me, if ever I chance ta need fit; but 
it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that I may need it. 
How much more pious is it, and humane, to with, that 
I may; never want the Occaſion of Obliging, nor the 
Means of doing itz nor ever have Reaſon to repent of 
what I have done LA be MPF RASSTS $3 2 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Ingratitude. 


NGRATITUDE is, of all Crimes, that which we are 

to account the moſt venial in others, and the moſt 
un pardonable in ourſelves. It is impious in the higheſt 
Degree; for it makes us fight againſt our Children, and 
our Altars. There are, there ever were, and there 
ever will be Criminals of all Sorts; as Murderers, 
Tyrants, Thieves, Adulterers, Traitors, Robbers, and 


ſactilegious Perſons; but there is hardly any notorious 


Crimes without a Mixture of Ingratitude, It diſunites 
Mankind, and breaks the very Pillars of Society. And 
et ſo far is this prodigious Wickedneſs from being any 
Wonder to us, that even Thankfulneſs itſelf were 
much the greater of the two. For Men are deterred 
from it by Labour, Expence, Lazineſs, Buſineſs ; or elſe 
civerted from it by Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Le- 
vity, Raſhneſe, Fear: Nay, by the very Shame of con- 
felling what they bave received, And the unthankful 
Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf all this while; for 
there needs wr Pains nor Fortune, for the Diſcharge 
of his Duty; beſide the inward Anxiety and Torment, 
when a Man's Conſcience makes him afraid of his own 
Thought, 43% 5 gs ry 

To ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful, is to rail againſt 
Mankind * ; for, even thoſe that complain „ all 
ere guilty z nor do I ſpeak only of thoſe 1 7 
thet do not live up to the ſtrict Rule of Vir- * A hen 
tue; but Mankind itſelf is degenerated and loſt, We 
live unthankfoully in this World, and we go tiruggling 
ind murmuring out of it; diſſatisfied with our Lot; 
whereas we ſhould be grateful for the Bleſſings we have 
enjoyed, and account that ſufficient which Providence 
has provided for us: A little more Time may make our 
Lives longer, but not happier; and whenſoever it is the 
Pleaſure of God to call us, we muſt obey; and yet all 
this while we go on quarrelling at the World, for what 
we find in ourſelves; and we are yet more-unthaykſul to 
teaven, than we are toone another. What Benefit can 
be great now to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties of 
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his Maker? We would be as ſtrong as Elephants, a3 
ſwift as Bucks, as light as Birds, and we complain that 
we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, 
and endued with the Knowledge of Things to come, 
Nay, we take it ill, that we are not Gods upon Earth: 
Never conſidering the Advantages of our Condition, or 
the Benipnity of Providence in the Comforts that we 
enjoy. We fubdue the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and over. 
take the fleeteſt ; we reclaim the fierceſt, and out-wit 
the craftieſt. We are within one Degree of Heaven 
itſelf, and yet we are not ſatisfied. Since there is not 
any one Creature which we had rather be: We take iti 
that we cannot draw the united Excellencies of all other 
Creatures into ourſelves. Why are we not rather thank. 
ful to that Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole 
Creation to our Uſe and Service? 
Tus principal Cauſes of Ingratitude, are Pride and 
* Cauſes of In- Self-Conceit, Avarice, Envy, &c, It i 
Odds a familiar Exclamation, It is true, he did 
La ings this or that for me, but it came ſo late, and 
it was fo little, I had even as good have been without it : If 
he had not given it to me, he muſt have given it to ſomebody 
elſe ; it was nothing out of his own Pocket : Nay, we are i0 
ungrateful, that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves 
any Thing to himſelf, we reckon that he does us an 
Injury. It coſt Julius Cæſar his Life, the Diſappoint- 
ment of his infatiable Companions ; and yet he reſerved 
nothing of all that he got to himſelf, but the Liberty 
of diſpoſing it. There is no Benefit fo large but Ma. 
lignity will ſtill leſſen it : None ſo narrow, which a good 
Interpretation will not enlarge. No Man ſhall ever be 
gratefu}, that views- a Benefit on the wrong Side ; or 
takes a'good Office by the wrong Handle. The avari- 
cious Man is naturally ungrateful, for he never thinks 
he has enough, bat without confidering what he has, 
only minds what he covets. Some pretend want of 
Power to make a competent Return, and you ſhall find 
in others a kind of graceleſs Modeſty, that makes a 
Man aſhamed of requiting an Obligation, becauſe it 15 
a Confeſſion that he has received one. | 
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Nor to return one good Office for another, is inhu- 
man; but to return Evil for Good, is „ | 
diabolical. There are too many even 4 4 —_— 
of this Sort, who, the more they owe, u for * a 

: 15 inDuman; out 
the more they hate. There 1s nothin Xo] i. Bad 
more dangerous than to oblige thoſe Wy" { I. © 
People; for when they are conſcious of ea hae IC 
not paying the Debt, they wiſh the Creditor out of the 
Way. Itis a mortal Hatred, that which ariſes from the 
Shame of an abuſed Benefit. When we are on the aſking 
Side, what a deal of Cringing there is, and Profeſſion ? 
Well, I fhall newer forget this Fawour ; It will be an 
eernal Obligation lo me. But, within a while the Note 
is changed, and we hear no more Words of it: Until 
by little and little, it is all quite forgotten. So long 
as we ſtand in Need of a Benefit, there is nothing 
dearer to us; nor any Thing cheaper, when we have 
received it, And yet a Man may as well refuſe to 
deliver up a Sum of Money that is left him in Truſt, 
without a Suit, as not to return a good Office without 
aſxing 3 and when we have no value any further for the 
Pegel, we do commonly care as little for the Author. 
People follow their Intereſt; one Man is grateful for his 
Convenience, and another Man is ungratefal for the 
ſame Reaſon. | | 

Sou are ungrateful to their own Country; and 
their Country no leſs ungrateſul to , Ther 
others; ſo that the Complaint of Ingra- 18 24 
titude reaches all Men. Doth not the T * 
Son with for the Death of his Father; © Man. 
the Huſband for that of his Wife? Se. a ” 
But who can look for Gratitude in an Age of fo many 
) gaping and craving Appetites, where all People take, 
i. and none give? In an Age of Licence to all Sorts of 
ks Vanity, and Wickedneſs; as Luſt, Gluttony, Avarice, 
as, Envy; Ambition, Sloth, Inſolence, Levity, Contumacy, 
of Fear, Raſhneſs, private Diſcords, and public Evils, 
nd extravagant and groundleſs Wiſhes, vain Confidence, 
| a Oi fickly Affections, ſhameleſs Impieties, Rapine autho- 
ed, and the Violation of all Things ſacred and pro- 
fane: Obligations are purſued with Sword and Poi- 
on; Benefits are turned. into Crimes; and that Blood 


* 
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moſt ſeditiouſly ſpilt, for which every honeſt Man ſhould 
expoſe his own. Thoſe that ſhould be the Preſervers of 
their Country, are the Deſtrovers of it; and it is Matter 
of Dignity to trample upon the Government: The Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenaries take up Arms again} 
their Maſters. Among theſe turbulent and unruly Mo. 
tions, what Hope is there of fine ing Honeſty or good 
Faith, which is the quiet-ſt of all Virtu-s ? There is no 
more lively Image of human Life, than that of a con. 
quered City : There is neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Re. 
ligion; and if we forget our Lives, we may well forget 
our Benefits. The World abounds with Examples of 
ungrateful Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of ungrateful 
Governments. Was not Catiline ungrateful ? whoſe 
Malice aimed, not only at the maſtering of his Country, 
but at the total Deſtruction of it, by calling in an inve- 
terate and vindictive Enemy from beyond the A/ps, to 
wreak their long-thirſted for Revenge; and to ſacrifice 
the Lives of as many noble Romans, as might ſerve to 
anſwer and appeaſe the Ghoſts of the ſlaughtered Gaz!:? 
Was not Marius ungrateful, that from a common Soldier, 
being raiſed up to a Conſul, not only gave the Werls for 
civil Blood ſhed and Maſſacres, but was himſelf the 8. gn 
for the Execution; and every Man he met in the Streets, 
to whom he did not — out his Right- hand, was 
murdered ? And, was not Sylla ungrateful too ? that, 
when he had waded up to the Gates in human Blood, 
carried the Outrage into the City, and there moſt bar- 
barouſly cut two entire Legions to Pieces in a Corner; 
not only after the Victory, but moſt perfidiouſly after 
Quarter given them ? Good God ! that ever any Man 
ſhould not only eſcape with Impunity, but receive a Re- 
ward for ſo horrid a Villainy ! Was not Pompey ungrate- 
ful too? who, after three Conſulſhips, three 3 
and ſo many Honours uſurped before bis Time, ſplit the 
Commonwealth into three Parts; and brought it to ſuch 
a Paſs, thatthere was no Hope of Safety but by Slavery ? 
Only, forſooth, to abate the Envy of his Power, he took 
other Partners with him into the Government, as if that 
which was not lawful for any one, might have been allow- 
able for more; dividing and diſtributing the Provinces, 
and breaking all into a Triumwvirate. reſerving ſtill two 
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Parts of the three in his own Family. And was not 

Caſar ungrateful alſo ? though, to give him his Due, he 
was a Man of his Word; merciful in his Victories, and 
never killed any Man but with his Sword in his Hand ? 
Let us therefore forgive one another. Only one Word 
more now for the Shame of ungrateful Governments. 
Was not Camillus baniſhed ? Scipio diſmiſſed ? and 
Ciceroexiled and plundered ? But what 1s all this to thoſe 
that are ſo mad, as to diſpute even the Goodneſs of 
Heaven which gives us all, and expects nothing again, 
but continues giving to the moſt unthankful, and com- 
plainiag? 
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CHAP. XX. 


There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


NocRAaTITUDE is ſo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſt- 
able to other People, that Nature, one would think, 
had ſufhciently provided againit it, without Need of any 


n other Law. For every ungtrateful Man is his own Ene- 

7 my, and it ſeems ſuperfluous to compel a Man to be 

16 kind to himſelf, and follow bis own Inclinations. This, 

t, of all Wiekedneſs imaginable, is certainly the Vice which 

. does the moſt divide and diſtract human Nature. With- 

Fo cut the Exerciſe and the Commerce of mutual Offices, 

3 we can be neither happy, nor ſafe ; for it is only Society 

er that ſecures us: Take us one by one, and we are a 

n Prey even to Brutes, as well as to one another ; Natore 1 
E has brought us into the World naked and unarmed; we | {| 
Co have not the Teeth or the Paws of Lions or Bears, to 

5. make ourſelves terrible: But by the two Bleſſings of | 
je Reaſon and Union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves : 'H 
h againſt Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes a = 
1 Man the Maſter of all other Creatures, who otherwiſe 
k were ſcarce a Match for the weakeſt of them. This it is 

at that comforts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in Miſery, in Pains, 

v and in the worſt of Calamities. Take away this Com- 


6. bination, and Mankind is diſſociated, and falls to Pieces. 
o lis true, that there is no Law eſtabliſhed againſt this 
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abominable Vice: But we cannot ſay yet, that it eſcape, 
unpuniſhed, for a public Hatred is certainly the greateſ 
of all Penalties; over and above that we loſe the mol 
valuable Bleſſing of Life, in the not beſtowing and re. 
ceiving of Benefits, If Ingratitude were to be puniſhed 
by a Law, it would diſcredit the Obligation ; for a Be. 
neſit is to he given, not lent : And if we have no Return 
at all, there 1s no juſt Cauſe of Complaint : For Grati. 
tude were no Virtue, if there wereany Danger in being 
ungrateful. There are Halters, I know, 38 and 
Gibbets, provided for Homicide, Poiſon, Sacrilege, and 
Rebellion ; but Ipgratitude (here upon Earth) is only 
2 in the Schools; all further Pains and Infliions 
eing wholly remitted to divine Juſtice, And, if a 
Man may judge of the Conſcience by the Countenance, 
the ungrateful Man is never without a Canker at his 
Heart; his Mind and Aſpect is ſad and ſolicitous; 
whereas the other is always chearful and ſerene. 
As there * are =” Laws extant againſt Ingratitude, 
8 o it 1s utterly impoſſible. to contrive 
py 5 * or any, that in all Circumſtances ſhall 
* =p Lans; reach it. If it were actionable, there 
2 web oF would not be Courts enough in the 
rr whole World to try the — in. 
There can be no ſetting a Day for the requiting of 
Benefits, as for the Payment of Money; nor any Eſti. 
mate upon the Benefits themſelves; but the whole 
Matter reſts in the Conſcience of both Parties: And 
then there are ſo many Degrees of it, that the ſame 
Rule will never ſerve all. Beſide that, to proportion it, 
as a Benefit is greater and leſs, will be both imptacti- 
cable, and without Reaſon. One good Turn ſaves my 
Life; another my Freedom, or peradventure my very 
Soul. How-ſhall any Law now ſuit a Puniſhment to an 
Ingratitude, under theſe differing Degrees? It muſt not 
be faid in Benefits as in Bonds, Pay what you owe, How 
ſhall a Man pay Life, Health, Credir, Security, in Kind? 
There can be no ſet Rule to bound that infinite Variety 
of Caſes, which are more properly the Subject of Hu- 
manity and Religion, than of Law and public Juſtice. 
There would be Diſputes alſo/ about the Benefit itſelf; 
which muſt totally depend upon the Courteſy of the 
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judge; for no Law imaginable can ſet it forth. One 
Man gives me an Eſtate ; another only /ezds me a Sword, 
and that Sword preſerves my Life. Nay, the very ſame 
Thing ſeveral Ways done, changes the Quality of the 
Obligation. . A Word, a Tone, a Look, makes a great 
Alteration in the Caſe. How ſhall we judge then, and 
determine the Matter which does not depend upon the 
Fact itſelf, but upon the Force and Intention of it? Some 
Things are reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but 
becauſe we deſire them. And there are Offices of a 
much greater Value, that we do not reckon upon at all, 
If Ingratitude were liable to a Law, we muſt never 
give, but before Witneſſes, which would overthrow the 
Dignity of the Benefit. And then the Puniſhment muſt 
cither be equal, where the Crimes are unequal, or elſe 
it muſt be unrighteous : So that Blood muſt anſwer for 


Blood. He that is ungrateful for my ſaving his Life, 


muſt forfeit his own. And what can be more inhuman, 
than that Benefits ſhould conclude in ſanguinary Events? 
A Man ſaves my Life, and | am ungrateful for it: Shall 
be puniſhed in my Purſe? That is too little; if it be 
leſs than the Benefit, it is unjuſt, and it muſt be capital 
to be made equal to it. There are moreover certain 
Privileges granted to Parents, that can never be reduced 
to a common Rule: Their Injuries may be cognizable, 
but not their Benefits: The Diverſity of Caſes is too 
large and intricate, to be brought within the Proſpect 
of a Law: So that it is much more equitable to puniſh 
none, than to puniſh all alike. What if a Man follows 
a good Office with an Injury; whether or no ſhall this 
quit Scores ? or who ſhall compare them, and weigh 
the one againſt the other ? There 1s another Thing yet, 
which perhaps we do not dream of: Not one Man upon 
the Face of the Earth: would eſcape, and yet every Man 
would expect to be his own Judge. Once again, we 
are all of us ungrateful ; and the Number does not only 
take away the Shame, but gives Authority and Pro- 
teftion to the Wickedneſs. 

IT is thought reaſonable by ſome, that there ſhould be 
a Law againſt Ingratitude; for, ſay they, it is common 
for one City toupbraid another, and to claim that of Poſ- 
etity which was beſtowed upon their Anceſtors : But, 
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this is only Clamour without Reaſon. It is objected hy 
others, as a Diſcouragement to good Offices, if Men ſha] 
not be made anſwerable for them; but | ſay, on the othe, 
Side, that no Man would accept of a Benefit upon thoſe 
Terms. He that gives, is prompted to it by a God. 
neſs of Mind, and the Generofity of the Action iy 
leſſened by the Caution; for it is his Deſire that the 
Receiver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and owe no more that 
he thinks fit. But, what if this might occaſion fewer 
Benefits, ſo long as they would be franker ? Nor is there 
any Hurt in putting a Check upon Raſhneſs, and Pry. 
fuſion : In anſwer to this; Men will be careful enough 
whom they oblige, without a Law: Nor is it poſſible 
for a judge ever to ſet us right in it; or indeed any 
Thing elſe, but the Faith of the Receiver. The Ho. 
nour of a Benefit 1s this Way preſerved, which is other. 
wiſe prophaned, when it comes. to be mercenary, and 
made Matter of Contention. We are even forward 
enough of ourſelves to wrangle without unneceſſary Pro- 
vocations, It would be well, I think, if Monies migh 
paſs upon the ſame Conditions with other Benefits; and 
the Payment remitted to the Conſcience, without for. 
malizing upon Bills and Securities: But homan Wiſdo 
has rather adviſed with Convenience than Virtue ; and 
choſen rather to force Honeſty, than exped it. F 
every paultry Sum of Money, there muſt be Bonds, 
Witneſſes, Counter- parts, Powers, &c. which is no oth 
than a ſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud and Wickednel- 
when more Credit is given to our Seals than to ou 
Minds; and Caution taken leſt he that has received the 
Money, ſhould deny it. Were it not better now to þ 
deceived by ſome, than to ſuſpe& all? What is ch 
Difference, at this Rate, betwixt the BenefaQor and an 
Uſarer, ſave only that in the Benefactor's Caſe, there 
is no Body ſtands bound? 
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a happy Life, and wherein it conſits. 
AH RRE is not any Thing in this World, perhaps, 
that is more talked of, and leſs underſtood, than 
the Buſineſs of a Happy Life. It is every Man's 
iſh, and Deſign ; and yet not one of a Thouſand that 
nows wherein that "Happineſs conſiſts. We live how- ' 
ver in a blind and eager Purſuit of it; and the more 
Haſte we make in a wrong Way, the farther we are 
rom our Journey's End. Let as therefore firſt confider, 
What it is ave evould be at ; and ſecondly, aubich i; 
be adi Way to compaſs it. If we brink? we ſhall 
ind every Day how much we improve ; -but if we either 
ollow the Cry, or the Track of People that are out of 
be Way, we muſt expect to be miſled, and to continue 
ur Daysin Wandering and Error. Wherefore it highly 
oncerns us to take along with us a fcilful Guide; for it 
not n this, as in other Voyages, where the Highway 
rings us to our Place of 'Repoſe; or, if a Man ſhould 
Jappen to be out, where tne Inhabitants might ſet him 
Sit again: But, on the 8 the beaten Road is 
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here the moſt dangerous, and the People, inſtead of help. 


ing us, miſguide us. Let us not therefore follow, like Milo: 
2 but rather govern ourſelves by: Reaſon than by 
xample. It fares with us in human Life, as in a routed Nu 


Army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then another falls upon 
him, and ſo they follow one upon the Neck of another, 
til the whole Field comes to be but one Heap of 
Miſcarriages. And the Miſchief is, that the Number of 
the Multitude carries it againſt Truth and Juſtice ; ſo 
that we muſt leave the Crowd, if we would be happy; 
for, the Queſtion of a happy Life is not to be decided rat 
by Vote Nay, ſo far from it, that Plurality of Voices is 
ſtill an Argument of tha Wrong; the common People 
find it eaſier to believe than to judge; and content them. 
ſelves with what is uſual; never examining whether it o. 
be good or no. By the common Prople is intended-h: ie. 
Man of Title, as well as the clouted Shoe ; for I do not ar 
diſtinguiſh them by the Eye, but by the Mind, which is 
the proper Judge of the Man. Worldly Felicity, I know, Wir: 
makes the Head giddy; but, if, ever a Man comes to rr 
himſelf again, he will confeſs, That whatſoever he ha: MPiti 
done, he wiſhes undone ; and, that the Things he feared, ev 
were better that theſe he prayed for. 3 ; | 
Tus true Felicity of Zife.is, to be? free from. Per- 
„ue Hap- turbationsz to underſtand our Duties to- 
n ward God and Man; to enjoy the Preſent, ay. 
bind. without any anxious Dependence upon i 
Future. Not to amuſe ourſelves with either Hopes o Wiſe | 
| Pears, but to reſt ſatisfied with What we have, which s lat 
abundantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo, wants ing ary 
The great Bleffings of Mankind are within us, and with- 
in our Reach; but we'ſhut our Eyes, and, like People he 
in the Dark, we fall foul upon the very Thing we ſearch 
for, without finding it. Tranquility is a certain Eguakily ie 
of Mind, which no Condition of Fortune can either exalt ot d 1 
—_ Nothing can make it leſs ; for, it is the State Wc: 
human Perfection: It raiſes us as high as we can go; 
and makes every Man his own Supporter ; . whereas be prti 
that is borne up by any Thing elſe may fall. He that 
judges aright, aud perſeveres in it, enjoys 3 perpetual 
Calm ; He takes a true Profpe& of Things; he abſerves ace 
an Order, 3 Decorum in all nis Actions Here 
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as Benevolence in his Nature; he ſquares his Life ac- 
ording to Reaſon ; and draws to himſelf Love and Ad- 


iration. Without a certain, and an unchangeable 
udgment, all the reſt is but FluRuation : But, he that 


ay wills and-wills the' ſame Thing, is undoubtedly in 


be Right. Liberty and Serenity of Mind muſt neceſſa- 
ily enſue upon the maſtering of thoſe Things Which 
itherallure, or afftight us; when, inſtead of thoſe flaſhy 


leaſures (which even at the beſt are both vain and hurt- 


| together), we ſhall find ourſelves poſſeſſed of Joys - 
ranſporting, and everlaſting, It muſt be a ſound Mind 
hat makes a happy Man; there muſt be a Conſtancy in 
11 Conditions; a Care for the Things of this World, 
at without Trouble; and ſuch an Indiſſerency for the 


zounties of Fortune, that either with them, or without 
em, we may live contentedly. There muſt be neither 


amentation, nor Quarrelling, nor Sloth, nor Fear; for 
makes a Diſcord in a Man's Life. He that fears, © 
ves. The Joy of a wiſe Man ſtands firm without In- 
cruption : Ia all Places, at all Times, and in all Cen- 
tions, his Thoughts are cheatful and quiet. As it 
ever came ia to him from art heut; ſo it will never leave 
im; but, is born within. him, and inſeparable from 
im; it is a ſolicitous Life that is egged on with the 
ope of any Thing, though never ſo. open. and eaſy 3 
ay, though. a Man ſhould never ſuffer any Sort of Diſ- 
ppointment. I: do. not ſpeak. this, either as a Bar to 
e fair Enjoyment of lawful Pleaſures, or to the gentle 
latteries of reaſonable Bxpectations: But, on the con- 
ary, I would have Men to be always in good, Humour; 
ravided thapit arifes from their own Souls; and be che- 
hed in their own Breaſts, - Other Delights are trivial; 
ey may, ſmooth the Brow, but they do not fill, and 
tect the Heart. Trae Joy it a /erene and ſober Mation ; 
d they. ate miſerably out, that take Laugbiag for Re- 
einge The Seat of it is within, and there is no Chear- 
(neſs like the Reſolutions of a brave Mind, that has 
dtune under its Feet. He that can look Death inthe 
Ke, and bid it welcome; open his Door to Poverty, 
d bridle his Appetites; this is the Man whom Provi- 
ge has eftabliſhed. ĩn the Poſſeſſion of inviolable De- 
its, The Pleaſures 2 the Vulgar are upgrounded, 
| 2 | 
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thin, and ſuperficial ; but the other are ſolid and eternal 
As the Beay itfelf is rather a neceſ/ary Thing, than 2 
great; ſo the Comforts of it are but temporary and vain; 
beſide that, without extraordinary Moderation, their Erd 
is only Pain and Repentance. Whereas; a peaceful 
Conſcience, honeſt Thoughts, virtuous Actions, and 
an Indifference for caſual Kovacs, are Bleſſings without 
End, Satiety, or Meaſure. This conſummated State 
of Felicity is only a Submiſſion to the Dictates of right 
Nature: The Foundation of it is Wiſdom and Virtue; th 
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Knowledge of what wwe ought to do, and the Conformity q 
the Will to that Knowledge. | | : 
| | * — oi 
S F 
Fluman Happineſs is founded upon Wiſdom and Vir. . 
tue; and firſt of Wiſdom. | E 
| | 01 
T AK ING for granted, that Suman Happineſs is ti 
founded u i/dem and Virtue, we ſmall tren WW th 
upon theſe two Points in Order as they Tie: And #-/ of Wc 
IVi/dom; and not in the Latitude of its various Oper: WF 
tions, but only as it has a Regard to a good Life, ani ef 
the Happineſs of Mankind. | | to 
Wisbon “ is the right Underſtanding ; a Faculty by 

* Wiſdom diſcerning Good from Evil ; what is to be 
2» 2 , Choſen, and what rejected; a Judgmen N 
. grounded upon the Value of Things, and Fe 
not the common Opiaion of them; an Equality of Force, de 
and the Strength of Reſolution. It ſets a Watch o. 
our Words and Deeds, it takes vp with the Conten- in 
plation of the Works of Nature; and makes us in vi. do 
cible, either by good or evil Fortune. It js large 2e 
ſpacious ; and requires a great deal of Room to wk 
in; it ranſacks Heaven and Earth; it has for its Objed L 
Things paſt, and to come; tranſitory and eternal. !! Ele 
examines all the Circumſtances of Time; what it i; ay? © 
when it began, and how long it will continue : And fo mg UW 
the Mind; whence it came ; wwhat it is; auen it begin Ta 


how long it lafts ; whether or "no it paſſes from vm Fin 
to another; or ſerves only one ; and wanders avhen l 
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© loves uf; where it abides in the State of Separation, and 
WL avhat the Action of it; what Uſe it makes of its Liberty ; 
Whether or no it retains the Memory of Things paſt, and 
comes to the Knowledge of itſelf. It is the Habit of a per- 
ſect Mind, and the Perfection of Humanity, raiſed as 
high as Nature can carry it. It differs from Philoſophy, 
as Avarice and Money; the one defires, and the other is 
defired ; the one is the Effect, and the Reward of the 
other. To be wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom, as Seeing is 
the Uſe of Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of Elo- 
quence. . He that is perfectly wiſe, is perfectly happy; 
nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes Life eaſy to us. 
© Neither is it enough to know this, unleſs we print it in 
our Minds by daily Meditation, and ſo bring a good Will 
to a 1 t. And we muſt practiſe what we preach : 
For Philoſophy is not a Subject for popular Oſtentation; 
nor does it reſt in Words, but in Things : It is not an 
Entertainment taken-up for Delight, or to give a Taſte to 
our Leiſure ; but it faſhions the Mind, governs our Ac- 
tions, tells what we are to do, and what not. It fits at 
the Helm, and guides us through all Hazards : Nay, ws 
cannot be ſafe without it, for every Hour gives us an Oc- 
caſion to make Uſe of it: It informs us in all the Duties 
of Life, Piety to our Parents, Faith to our Friends, Charity 
tothe Miſerable, Judgment in Counſel ; it gives us Peace, 
by fearing nothing, and Riches by coveting nothing. 

wy 2 by "rk no g of * 2 excludes a wiſe 

an from diſcharging his Duty, If his „ „ 

Fortune be good, he 8 * if bad, bs, Max 
be maſters it ; if he has an Eſtate, he will- alt =— 
exerciſe his Virtue in Plenty ; if none, | * 


ver 
m. in Poverty ; if he cannot do it in his Country, he will 
in. do it in Baniſhment ; if he has no Command, he will do 
abe Office of a common Soldier. Some People have the 
n kill of reclaiming the fierceſt of Beaſts : They will make 


a Lion embrace his Keeper; a Tyger kiſs him, and an 


a 
"1 Elephant kneel to him. This is the Caſe of a wiſe Man 
„i the extreameſt Difficulties ; let them be never ſo ter- 
for A ridle in themſelves, when they come to him once, they 
1e perfectly tame. They that aſcribe the Invention of 
mn WY Tillage, Architecture, u at Sc. to wiſe Men, may 
E 3 
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perchance be in the right, that they were invented hy 
wife Men; but they were not invented 'by-wiſe Men, z 
wiſe Men : For Wiſdom does not teach our Fingers, by 
our Minds: Fiddling, and Dancing, Arms, and Fort. 
fications, were the Works of Luxury and Diſcord ; by 
- Wiſdom inſtructs us in the Way of Nature, and in the 
Arts of Unity and Concord; not in the Inftryments, by: 
in the Government of Life ; nor to make us live onh, 
but to live happily. She teaches us what Things are good, 
what evil, and what only appear ſo; and to diftingui 
*betwixt true Greatneſs and Tumour, ſhe clears out 
Minds of Droſs and Vanity: She raiſes up our Thought; 
to Heaven, and carries them don to Hell. She ci. 
courſes the Nature of the Soul; the Powers and Facultir, 
of itʒ the firſt Principles of Things; the Order of Proyi. 
dence: She exalts us from Things corporeal, to incorpo. 
real; and retrieves the Truth of alt : She fearches Na 
ture, gives Laws to Life; and tells us, That it ir mt 
enough to now God, unleſs vt they him She looks -upo 
all Actidents, as Acts of Providence; fets's true Vale 
upon Things ; delivers us from falſe Opinions, antccr- 
demns ul Pleaſures that are attended with'Repentance, 
Ste allows nothing to be good, that will not be ſo 
* ever; no Man happy, but he that needs no other 
Heppineſs than whatth within bimſelf; no Man w 
be great, pe png yl that is not Maſter of himſelf, 
"This is the Felicity 'of human Life; a Felicity that can 
neither be corrupted, norextinguiſhed': It enquires into 
Nature of the Heavens, the Tnfluence of the Stars, 
far they operate upon dur Minds and Bodies, which 
Thoughts, though they do not form our Manners, they 
do yet raiſe and-difpoſe. us for glorious Things. 
Ĩ is agreed on all Hands, That“ Right Reaſon is 1h 
® Right Rea- Perfection of haman Nature, and Wifdon 
7 4 Ber. On! the Dictate of it. The Greatneſs th: 
8 ariſes from it, is ſolid and immoveable; 
L 4 5 fd the Reſolutions of Wiſdom being free, 
an Mature. abſolute, ard conſtant; whereas Folly 
never long pleaſed with the fame Thing, but ſtill fhiftmg 
of Connfels, and fick of itſelf. Fhere can be no Happ' 
neſs without Conftancy, and Prudence; for, a wiſe Ma 
15 to wrile without > Blots, and what he likes once, it 
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approves for ever: He admits of nothing thit is either 
evil, or ſlippery; but marches without ſtaggering. or 
tumbling, and is never ſurprized : He lives always true, 
and ſteady to himſelf, and whatſoever befals him, this 
great Artificer of both Fortunes turas to Advantage. He 
that demurs, and hefitates, is not yet compoſed : But 
whereſoever Virtue interpoſes upon the Main, there muſt 
de Concord and Confentin the Parts. For all Virtues are 
in Agreement, as well as all Vices are at Variance. | A 
wiſe Man, in what Condition ſoever he is, will be ſtill 
happy, for he ſubjeQs all Things to himfelf, becauſe he 
fat-mits himſelf to Reaſon, and governs his Actions 
Counſel, not by Paſhon. He is got moved with the ut- 
moſt. Violences of Fortune, nor with the Extremities of 
Fire and Sword; whereas a Fool is afraid of his own 
Shadow, and ſurprized at ll Accidents, as if thev were 
all levelbed at him. He does nothing unwillingly, for 
whatever he finds neceſſary, he makes it his Choice. 
He 3 to himſelf the certain Scope and Rnd of 
human Life: He follows that Which cond ures to it, and 
avoids that which hinders it. He is content with his 
Lot, whatever it be, without wiſhing what be has 
not; though of the two, he had rather 'abound-than 
want. The greatBufinefs of Life, like that of Nature, 
is performed Without Tumult, or Noiſe; He neither 
fears Danger, nor provokes it; but it is his Caution, 
not any Want of Courage; for Captivity, Wounds, ang 
Chains, he only looks wpon as falſe and lymphatic 
Terrors. He does not pretend to go through with what» 
ever he undertakes; but to do that woll which be does. 
Arts are but the Servants, Wiſdom commands ;. and 
where the Matter fails, it is none of the Workman's 
Fault. He is cautelous in doubtful Caſes, in Proſperity 
temperate, and refolute in Adverfity ; ſtill making the 
beſt of every Condition, and improving all Occaſions 
to make them ſerviceable to his Fate. Some Accidents 
there are, which I confeſs may affect him, but not over- 
throw bim; as bodily Pains, Loſs of Children and 
Friends; "the Ruin and Deſolation of a Man's Country. 
One muſt be made of Stone, or Iron, not to be ſenſible 
of theſe Calamities; aud beſnle, it were tio Virtue w 
tar them, if a Body did not feel them. 
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Tux are * three Degrees of Preficients in the Schoil 
* of Wiſdom. The are thoſe that come 
Three Degrees _.. hin the Sicht of ie. d 
* Proficients 7 Within the 18 t o it, dut not up ton: 
2 They have learned what they ought to 
: do, but they have not put their Knoy. 
ledge in Practice: They are paſt the Hazard of a Re. 
lapſe, but they have fin the Grudges of a Diſeaſe, 
though they are out of the Danger of it. By a Diſeaſe, 
I do underſtand an Obſtinacy in Evil, or an ill Habit, 
that makes us over-eager upon Things, which are either 
not much to be defired, or not at all. A fecond Sort, 
are thoſe that have ſubjected their Appetite for a Seaſon, 
but are yet in Fear of falling back. A third Sort, are 
thoſe that are clear of many Vices, but not of all. They 
are not covetous, but perhaps they are choleric; not 
laſtful, but perchance ambitious ; they are firm enough 
in ſome Caſes, but weak inothers: There are many tha 
deſpiſe Death, and yet ſhrink at Pain. There are Di. 
verſities in wiſe Men, but no Inequalities ; one is more 
affable; another more ready; a third, a better Speaker ; 
but the Felicity of them all is equal. It is in this, as in 
heavenly Bodies; there is a certain State in Greatneſs, 
In civil and domeſtic Affairs at ow ny * ſtand 
; of Counſel, „an 
7 A wiſe 2 7 = $olicitor,. but, in — 
n ſome Caſes Matters, the Blefling of wiſe Men reſtsin 
7 the Joy they take in the Communication 
et. of their Virtues. If there were nothing 
elſe in it, a Man would apply himſelf to Wiſdom, be- 
cauſe it ſettles him in a perpetual Tranquillity of Mind. 


may need Coun: 
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CHAP, III. 
There can be no Hapfineſs without Virtue. 


V IRTUE is that perſet᷑t Good which is the Com- 
- plement of a happy Lie; the only immortal Thing 


that belongs to Mortality ; It js the Knowledge boib of 
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others, and itſelf ;z it is an invincible Greatneſs of Mind, 
not to be elevated or dejected, with good or ill Fortune. 
It is ſociable, and gentle, free, ſteady, and fearleſs ; con- 
tent within itſelf, full of inexhauſtible Delight; and it 
is valued for itſelf. One may be a good Phyſician, a good 
Governor, a good Grammarian, without being a good 
Man; ſo that all Things from without, are only Acceſ- 
faries ; for the Seat of it is a pure and holy Mind. It con- 
fiſts in a Congruity of Actions; which we can never ex- 

ect, ſo long as we are diſtracted by our Paſſions. Not 
— that a Man may be allowed to change Colour and 
Countenance, and ſuffer ſuch Impreflions as are properly 


a kind of natural Force apon the Body, and not under 


the Dominion of the Mind ; But, all this while, I will 
have bis Judgment firm, and he ſhall act ſteadily, and 
boldly, without wavering betwixt the Motions of his 


Body, and thoſe of his Mind. It is not a Thing indiffe- 


rent, I know, whether a Man lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, 
or in Torment upon a Wheel: And yet the former may 
be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with Ho- 
nour, and enjoy the other with Infamy. It is not the 
Matter, but the Virtue that makes the Action good or 


il: And he that is led in Triumph, may be yet greater 


than his Conqueror. When we come once to value our 
Fleſh above our Honeſty, we are loſl: And yet I would 
not preſs upon Dangers, no not ſo much as upon Incon- 
veniencies, unleſs where the Man and the Brute come in 
Competition: And, in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a 
Forfeiture of my Credit, my Reaſon, or my Faith, L 
would run all Extremities. They are great Blefings-to- 
have tender Parents, dutiful Children, and to live under 
a juſt, and well-ordered Government. Now, would it 
not trouble even a virtuous Man, to ſee his Children 


butchered before his Eyes, his Father made a Slave, and. 


his Country over - run by a barbarous Enemy? There is- 


a great Difference betwixt the ſimple Loſs of a Blefling, 


and the ſucceeding of a great Miſchief into the Place of 

it over and above. The Loſs of Health is followed with 

dickneſs ;- and the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs ; but, 

this does not hold in the Loſs of Friends and Children,. 

where there is rather ſometbing to the contrary to ſu 

Ply that Loſs ;, that is * ſay, Firtue, which fills the- 
8 5 | | 
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Mind, and takes we the Defire of what we have not. 
What matters it whether the Water be ſtopt, or nb, ſo 
long as the Fountain is ſafe ? Is a Man ever the wiſer 
for a Multitude of Friends, or the more fooliſh for the 
Loſs of them? So neither is he the happier, nor the 
more miſerable. Short Life, Grief and Pain, are Ac. 
ceſſions that have no Effect at all upon Virtue. It con- 
fiſts in the Action, not in the Things we do: In the Choice 
itſelf, and not in the Subject- matter of it. It is not a 
deſpicable Body, or Condition; not Poverty, Infamy, or 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Virtue; but a 
Man may ſee her through all Oppoſitions, and he that 
Iboks dihgently into the State of a wicked Man, will ſee 
the Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe and 
dazzling Splendors of Greatneſs and Fortune. We ſhall 
then diſcover our Chilaiſpntſt, ih —_ our Hearts upon 
Things trivial and contemptible; and in the ſelling of 
our very Country and Parents for a Rattle. And what 
is the Difference (in Effect) betwixt old Men and Children, 
but that the one deals in Painting, and Statues, and the 
other in Babies Sd that we 2 are only the more 
' expenſive Fools; * © W 
; one could —.— the reed of a good Man, as it is 
"wa „„ illöſtrated with Virtue; the Beauty and 
ers "the Majeſty of it, which ie a Dignity 
If n not ſo much as to be thought of, without 
Love; and Veneration; would not 4 Man blefs him ſelf 
at the Sight of ſuch an Object, as at the Encotnter of 
nome ſupernatural Power ? A Power fo miraculous that 

. Tris'a kind of Charm upon the Sbuls of thoſe that are 
truly affected with tt. There is ſo wonderful a Grace 
and Authority in it, that even the worſt of Men approve 
it, and fet up for the Reputation of being accounted vir- 
_ -rgons themfelves. They coverthe Fruit indeed, and the 
Profit of Wiekednefs, but they hate, and are aſhamed of 
the Impntation of it. It is by an Impteſſion of Natore, 
that all Men have a Reverence for Virtue : They know 


it, and they have-a RefpeR for it, though they do not 


gractiſe it: Nay, for the Countenance of their very 


Wichedneſ5, they miſcal it Vitus, Their Injuries they 


call Benefits, and expec a Mam Thowtd: thank: them for 
Sing biens Milottieſ: they: cover their moſt: tortous 
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Iniquities with a Pretext of Juflice. He that robs upon 
the Highway had rather find his Booty than force it. 
Aſk any of them that live upon Rapine, Fraud, Oppreſ- 
ſion, if they had not rather enjoy a Fortune honeſtly 
gotten, and their Conſciences will not ſuffer them to 
deny it. Men are vicious only for the Profit of Villainy ; 
for at the ſame Time that they commit it, they condemn 
it. Nay, ſo powerful is Virtue, and ſo gracious is Pro- 
vidence, that every Man has a Light fet up within him 
for a Guide; which we do all of us both ſee and ac- 
knowledge, though we do not purſue it. This is it that 
makes the Priſoner upon the Torture happier than the 
Executioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if we 
bear it without yielding or repining: This is it that over - 
comes ill Fortune, and moderates good ; for it marches 
betwixt the one and the other, with an equa] Contempt 
of both. It turns (like Fire) all Things into itſelf; our 
Actions, and our Friendſhips are tinctuted with it; and 
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g whatever it touches, becomes amiable. That which i 
, frail and mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
. varies from itſelf ; but the State of Things divine is al- 
ways the ſame: And fo is Virtue, let the Matter be 
* what it will. It is never the worſe for the Difficulty of 
4 the Action, nor the better for the Eaſineſs of it. It is 
7 the ſame in a rich Man, as in a poor; in a fickly Man, 
N as in a ſound ; in a ſtrong, as in a weak: The Vittve of 
f the Beſieged is as great as that of the Beſiegers. 'Fhere 
n are ſome Virtues, I confeſs, which a. good Man'cannot 
by be without, and yet he had rather have no Qtcaftorr to 
* employ them. If there were any Difference, f ſftould 
"1 prefer the Virtues of Patience re thoſe, of Pleaſure: 
+ For it is braver to break through Difficulties, than to 
* temper our Delights. But, though the Subject of Vir- 
e tue may poffibly be againſt Nature, as to be burnt or 
of wounded ;; yet the Virtue itſelf of ar invincible Pa- 
e, Hence is according to Nature. We may ſeem perhaps 
Fo to promiſe more than human Nature is able to per- 
ot form; but we ſpeak with a Reſpect to the Mind; and 
ry not to the Body. 12 L 
oy I» a Man does not __— to his own Rules, it it 
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Mind, and takes away the Defire of what we rave not. 
What matters it whether the Water be ſtopt, or nb, ſo 
Jong as the Fountain is ſafe ? e a Mau ever the wiſer 
for a Multitude of Priends, or the more fooliſh for the 
Loſs of them? So neither is he the happier, nor the 
more miſerable. Short Life, Grief and Pain, are Ac. 
ceſſions that have no Effect at all upon Virtue. It con- 
fiſts in the Action, not in the Things we do: In the Choice 
itſelf, and not in the Subject- matter of it. It is not 2 
deſpicable Body, or Condition; not Poverty, Infamy, or 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Virtue; buta 
Man may ſee her through all Oppofitfons, and he that 
Iboks diligently into the State of a wicked Man, will ſee 
the Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe and 
_ dazzling Splendors of Greatneſs and Fortune. We ſhall. 
then diſcover our Chilli, wh ſettiug our Hearts upon 
Things trivial and contemptible; and in the ſelling of 
our very Country and Parents for a Rartle. And what 
3 the Difference (id Effect) betwixt o Men and Children, 
but that the cn deals in Painting, and Statues, and the 
other in Babies So that we obirfelves are only the more 
3 mühe OY; APEIIE 
I one could but ſee the Mind of a good Man, as it is 
» Be Dignity. I ifirated with Virtoe'; "the Ro and 
Fir the Majeſty of it, Which is a Dignity 
of not ſo much as to be thought of, without 
Love; and Veneration; would not 4 Man bleſs him ſelf 

at tde Sight of ſuch an Object. as at the Encotmter of 
we ſupernatural Power? A Power fo miraculous that 
F ien kind of Charm upon the Sbuls of thoſe that are 
truly affected with it. Phere is fo wonderful a Grace 
aud Authority in it, that even xhe worſt of Men approve 
it, and fer bp for the Regutation of being accounted vir- 
tuous themſelves. They coverthe Fruit indeed, and the 
Profit of Wiekednefs, but they hate, and are aſhamed of 
the Imparation of it. It is by an Impteſſion of Natore, 
chat all Men have a Reverence for Virtue: They know 
dt, and they have-a RefpeR for it, though they do not 
gractiſe it: Nay, for the Countenance of their very 


Wichedneſs, they miſcal it Firtwe: Their Injuries they 


call Benefits, and expec a Mar howtd: thank: them for 
Hing H Mone they: cover theft moſt: notorious 
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Chap. III. Of a HAPPY LIFE. 83 
Iniquities with a Pretext of Juflice.. He that robs upon 
the Highway had rather find his Booty than force it. 
Aſk any of them that live Rapine, Fraud, Oppreſ- 
fon, if they had not raucher enjoy a Fortune honeſtly 
gotten, and their Oonſciences will not ſuffer them to 
deny it. Men are vicious only for the Profit of Villany ; 
for at the ſame Time that they commit it, they condemn 
jt. Nay; ſo powerful is Virtue, and ſo gracious is Pro- 
vidence, that every Man has a Light fet up within ham 
for a Guide; which we do all of us both ſee ahd ac- 
knowledge, though we do not purſue it. This is it that 
makes the Priſoner upon the Torture happier than the 
Executioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if we 
bear it without yielding or repining: This is it that over - 
comes ill Fortune, and moderates good; for it marches 
betwixt the one and the other, with an equal Contempt 
of both. It turns (like Fire) all Things into itſelf; our 
Actions, and our-Friendſhips are tinctuted with it; and 
whatever it touches, becomes amiable. Fhat which i 
frail and mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
varies from itſelf; bet the State of Things divine is al- 
ways the ſame :: And ſo is Virtue, let the Matter be 
what it will. It is never the worſe for the Difficulty of 
the Action, nor the better for the Eaſineſs of it. % is 
the ſame in à rich Man, as in a poor; in a ſickly Man, 
a3 in a found ; in a ſtrong, as in a weak: The Vittve of 
the Befieged is as great as that of the Beſiegers. Fhere 
are ſome Virtues, I confefs, which a good Man cannot 
be without, and yet he had rather have no Otcaſton to 
employ them. I there were any Difference, H ſflould 
fer the Virtues of. Patience before thoſe, of Pfeaſure: 
For it is braver to break through Difficulties, than to 
temper our Delights. But, though the Subject of Vir- 
tue may poſſibly be againſt Nature; as to be burnt or 
wounded; yet the Virtue itſelf of ar invincible Ra- 
tienes is according to Nature. We may ſeem perhaps 
to promiſe more than human Nature is able to per- 
form; but we ſpeak with a Reſpect to the Mind and 
not to the Body. r 
Ia Man does not * up to his own Rules it it 
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6 .,» ſomething *® yet to have virtuous Medi. 

| 133 tations, and good Purpoſes; even with. 
the Deed out acting: It is very generous, the very 

4 Adventure of being good, and the bat 
Propoſal of an eminent Courſe of Life, tho? beyond the 
. Force of human Frailty to accompliſh. There is ſome. 
thing of Honour yet in the Miſcarriage ; nay, in the 
naked Contemplation of it: I would receive my own 
Death with as little Trouble, as I would hear of another 
Man's; I would bear the ſame Mind, whether I be rich 
or poor, whether I get or loſe in the World; what | 
have, I will not either ſordidly ſpare, or prodigally 
ſquander away; and I will reckon upon Benefits well. 
Placed, as the faireſt Part of my Poſſeſhons : Not valuing 
them by Number or Weight, but by the Profit and 
Efteem of the Receiver; accounting myſelf never the 
poorer for that which I give to a worthy Perſon. What 
I do ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Oſtentation. - | 
will eat and drink, not IST my Palate, or only to 
fill and empty, but to ſatisfy Nature: Iwill be chearfil 
to my Friends, mild and placable to my Enemies : | 
will prevent an honeſt Requeſt, if I can foreſee it, and 
Iwill grant it without aſking : I will look upon the 
whole World as my 2 and upon the Gods, both 
as the Witneſſes and the Judges of my. Words and Deeds, 
I will live and die with this Teſtimony, That 1 loved 
good Studies and a good Conſcience ; that I never in- 


vaded another MILO 


„and that I preſerved my 
own. Iwill govern my Life, and my Thoughts, as ii 
the whole World were to ſee the one, and to read the 
other ; for, What does it ignify, to make amy T bing « 
Secret tomy Neighbour, when to Cod (who is the Searcher 
of our Hearts) all our Privacies are open. - 
Via ru is divided into two Parts, Contemplation 
vine i A. and Action. The one /is delivered by 
. 6 5 A "". Inftitution, the other by Admonition; 
3 wy One Part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſci- 
| es Ates and pine ; the other in Exerciſe; for vt 
* muſt firſt learn, and then practife. 
The ſooner we begin to apply ourſelves to it, and 
the more Haſte we make, the longer ſhall we er- 


Chap. 111. Of « HAPPY LIFE. "7 
joy the Comforts of a reQtified Mind ; nay, we have the 
Froition of it in every Act of 3 but it is ano- 


ther Sort of Delight, I moſt confeſs, that ariſes from the 
Contemplation of a Soul, which is advanced into the Po- 
ſeſſion of Wiſdom and Virtue. If it was ſo great a Com- 
fort to us, to paſs from the Subjection of our Childbood 
into a State of Liberty, and Bufineſs ; bow much greater 
will it be, when we come to caſt off the han ity 
of ou: Minds, and range ourſelyes among the Philoſo- 

bers? We are paſt our Minority, it is true, but not our 
{adifcretions ; and, which is yet worſe, we have the 
Authority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes of Children ; (I 


L 


might have ſaid of Infaats, for every little Thing frigbts 


the one, and every trivial Fancy the other.) Whoever 
ſtudies this Point well, will find, that many Things are the 
leſs to be feared, the more terrible they appear. To think 
any Thing good that is not honeſt, were to reproach Pro- 
vidence ; for Men ſuffer Inconveniencies; but Vir- 
tue like the Sun goes on ſtill with her Work, let the Air 
be never ſo cloudy, and finiſhes her Courſe ;. extiaguiſh- 
ing likewiſe all other Splendors, and Oppoſitions ; inſo- 
much that Calamity is no more to a virtuous Mind, than 
a Shower into the Sea. That which is right, is not to be 
valued by. Quantity, Number, or Tims; » Life of a Day 
may be as honeſt as a Life of an hundred Years; but yet 
Virtue in one Man may have a larger Field to ſhew itſelf 
in, than in another. One Man perhaps may be in a Sta- 
tion to adminiſter unto Cities and Kingdoms ; to con- 
trive good Laws, create Friendſhips, and do beneficial 
Offices to Mankind: It is another Man's Fortune to be 
ſtraitaed by Poverty, or put out of the WaybyBaniſhmeng; 
and yet the latter may be as virtuous as the former; and 
may have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, as invio- 
lable a Juſtice, and as large a Knowledge of Things both 
divine and human; without which, a Man cannot be hap- 
py. For Virtae is open to all; as well to Servants and 


Exiles as to Princes: It is profitable to the World, and to 
itſelf, at all Diſtances, and ig all Conditions; and there 


1s no Difficulty can excuſe a Man from che Exerciſe of 
it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe Man, though 
there may be ſome faint Reſemblances of it in the com- 


mon People. The Soicks hold all Virtues to be equal; © 


others and of itfelf; it is to be learned from itſ(elf.; and 
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bat yet there is a great Variety in the Matter they have 10 
work upon, according as it is larger or narrower; illuſ- 
trious or leſs noble; of more or leſs Extent ; as all good 
Men are equal; that is to ſay, as they are good; but yer 
one may be young, another old; one may be rich, ang. 
ther poor; one eminent and powerful, another up 
known andobſcure. Fhere are many Phings which have 
little or no Grace in themſelves, and yet are made glo- 
rious and remarkable by Virtue. Nothing can be good 
which gives neither Greatneſs nor Security to the Mind; 
but on the contrary, in fects it with Infolence, Arrogance, 
and Tumour: Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip of 
the Tongue, bot in the Temple of the purißed Heart. He 
that depends upon any other Good, becomes covetous of 
Life, and what belongs to it; which expoſes a Man to 
Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited and intolerable. Vir. 
tue is free, and indefatigable, and accompanied with 
Concord and Gracefulneſs : Whereas Pleaſure is mean, 
ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarcely out. 
lives the taſting of it: It is the Good of the Belly, and 
not of the Man, and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who 
does not know that Fools enjoy their Pleaſares, and that 
there is great Variety in the Entertainments of Wicked. 
nefs ? Nay, the Mind itſelf, has its Variety of perverſe 
Pleaſures, as well as the Body; as Infolence, Self. con- 
eeit, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the abuſive Wit of 
turning every Thing into Rizicale; whereas Virtue weight 
all this, and correRs it. It is the Knowledge both of 


the very Will itſelf is to be taught: Which Will cat. 
not be right, valeſs- the whole Habit of the Mind be 
right, from whence the Will comes. It is by the la- 
pùlſe of Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo that the very Wa 
to Virtue lies by Virtue, which takes in alſo, at a View, 
the Laws of human Eife. | 
| Nx&iTHEk are tp value ourſelves goes Dor 1 
„„. an Hour, or any one Action, but upon 
S de whole Habit of the Mind. Sor 
— % Men do one Thing bravely, but 10 
- {>a another; they will rink at Infamy, ant 
bear up againſt Poverty: In this Caſe we commend thi 
Jact, Lack de pit the Man. Phe Soul-is never in n 


* 


* 
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ight Place until it be delivered from the Cares of hu- 
man Affairs: We muſt labour and climb the Hill, if we 
ill arrive at Virtue, whoſe Seat is on the Top of it. He 
at maſters Avarice, and is truly good, ſtands firmagainſt 
tmbition'; he looks apon his laſt Hour, not as a Puniſh- 
ent, but as the Equity: of « common Fate; he that ſab- 
Joes his carnal Luſts, ſhall eafily keep himſelf untainted 
ich any other: So that Reaſon does not encounter this 
xr that Vice by itſelf, but beats down all at a Blow. 
hat does he care for Ignominy, that only values hin- 
If upon Conſcience, and not Opinion? 'Sorrares hood 
ſcandalous Death in the Face, with the fame Conſtan- 
y that he had before practiſed towards the thirty Ty- 
ants: His Virtue conſecrated the very Dungeon: As 
ats Repulſe was Cato's Hbnour, and the Reproach 
f the Government. He that is wiſe, will take Delight 
ven in an ill Optuion that is well gotten; it is Ofen- 
ation, not Virtue, when a Man will have his godd 
Deeds publiſhed ; and it is not enoug t to be juſt, Whete 
here is Hondur to be gotten, but to continue fo, in 
Defiance of Infamy and Danger. | 


But Virtue cannot lie hid, for the Time will come 
bat“ ſhall raiſe it again, (even after it is : . 
wied) aud deliver it from the Malignity , can 
f the Age that oppreſſed it: Immortal ab Jup- 

lory is the Shadow of it, and keeps it refed. 


'ompany” whether we will or no; but ſometimes the- 
hadow' goes before the Sabſtance,. and other whiles 
follows it: And the later it comes, the larger it ih, 
ben even Envy itſelf fall have 3338 it. It was 
long time that Democritus wus taken for a Madman, aud 
before Sorrates had any Eſteem in the World: How lo) 
a5 it before Cat could” be thderftobd ?P Nay; he was- 
fronted, contemned and rejected; and People never 
new-the Value of him, until they had loft im: Phe 
ategrity and Courage of mad Rutilius had been forgot- 
n, but for his Sufferings. I ſpeak of thoſe that For- 
ne has made famous for their Perſecutions: And there- 
e others alſo that the World never took notice of, untiÞP 
hey were dead; as Epicwut, and Metrodorus, that were 
moſt W HBN unknown, even in the Place where they. 
ved. Now, is he Body d to be Neꝑt in oponthe Do- 
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hill, and forced upwards; ſo there are ſome Virtues thy 
require the Rein, and others the Spur. Ja Liberali 
Temperance, Gentleneſs of Nature, we are to check ou. 
ſelves, for fear of falling; but in Patience, Re/oluin 
and Per/everance, where we are to mount the Hill, w 
oo inNeed of quoting — Upon this Diviſion a 
e Matter, I had rather ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, tha 
paſs through the Experiments of Sweat and Blood: 
1 it is my Duty to be content in all Conditions; by 
et if it were at my Election, I would chuſe the fairch 
hen a Man comes onces to ſtand in Need of Fortune 
his Lifeis anxious, ſuſpicious, timorous, dependent upq 
every Moment, and in fear of all Accidents. How ca 
that Man refign himſelf to God, or. bear his Lot, what. 
ever be, without murmuriog, and chearfully ſubmit 
to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Motion of Pleaſure, 
or Pain I It is Virtue alone that raiſes us above Griek, 
Hopes, Fears, and Chances; and makes us not only 
patient, but willing, as knowing that whatever we ſuffer 
is according to the Decree of Heaven. He that is over 
come with Pleafure (ſo contemptible and weak an Eng 
my) what will become of him when he is come to grappl 
with Dangers, Neceſſities, Torments, Death, and the 
Diſſolution of Nature itſelf ? Wealth, Honour, and 
Favour may come upon a Man by. Chance; nay, they 
may be caſt upon him without ſo much as looking afte 
them; but Virtue is the Work of Induſtry and Labour; 
and certainly it is worth the while to purchaſe that Goa 
which brings all others along with it. A good Manu 
happy within himſelf, and independent upon Fortune; 
kind to his Friend; temperate to his Enemy; religh 
. ouſly juft ; indefatigably laborious ; and he diſcharge 
all Duties with a Conſtancy, and Congruity of Action 
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G HARN- J. 
f | P biloſophy is the Guide of Life. | 


F it be true, That the Underflanding, and the Vi 
are the laus eminent Faculties of the reaſonable Lu te. 
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Iit follows neceſſarily, that H#i/dom and Virtus, (which 
are the beſt Improvements of theſe two Faculties) muſt 
be the Perfection alſo of our rea/onable Being; and con- 
ſequently the undeniable Foundation of a happy Lift. 
There is not any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nexed a Blefling ; nor any Inſtitution of Heaven, which, 
even in this Life, we may not be the better for; nor any 
Temptation, either of Fortune or of Appetite, that is not 
ſubject to our Reaſon ; nor any Paſſion or Affliction, for 
which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. So that it is 
our own Fault if we either fear or hope for any Thing; 
which two Aﬀe@ons are the. Root of all our Miſeries. 
From this general Proſpect of the Foundation of our Fran- 
quillity, we ſhall paſs by Degrees to a particular Conſi- 
deration of the Means by which it may be procured ; and 
of 10 2 that obffru@ it; beginning with _ 
Philo/ophy which principally regards our Mannere, 
1 us in the Meaſ — a virtuous and quiet Life, 
8 . is divided As natural, and 
rational : rf concerns our Manzers; „ pf: 
the ſecond — the Works of Nature ; ;; hap phy 
and the bird furniſhes us with Propriety pre) ind 4 
pf Words and Arguments, and the Faculty nat =” 
f Difingui/hing, that we may not be imm 
poſed upon with Tricks and Fallacies. The Cavfes of 
hings fall under Narural Philoſophy ; Ar 4, under 
Rational z and Actions, under Moral. Moral Phi 
s again divided into Matter of Juſtice, which ariſes from 
the Eſtimation of Things, and of Men; and into Aecti- 
m: ; and Actioa ; and a Failing in any one of theſe, diſ- 
orders all» the reſt: For what does it profit us to know 
de true Value of Things, if we be tranſported by our 
Faſſions ? Or, ta maſter our Appetites, without under- 
nding the guben, the what, the ben, and other Cir- 
umſtances of our Proceedings? For, It is one Thing to 
cnow the Rate, and Dignity of Things ; and another to 
now the little Nicks and Springs of Acting. Natural 
'bile/ophy is converſant about Things corporeal and incor» . 
real; the Diſquifition of Canes and Edt, and the 
ontemplation of the Cage of Cauſes : Rational Philo- 
ug is divided into Logic and Rhetoric ; the one looks 
Ku ler Fords, Senſe, Order ; the other treats barely 
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of Fords, and the Signification of them. Socrates placy 
all Philoſophy in Morals; and Wiſdom in the diſtinguig, 
ing of God and Foil. It is the Art and Law of Lit, 
and it teaches ns what to do in all Caſes, and lik 
ood Mark ſmen, to hit the White at any Diſtance, Th, 
Force of it is incredible; for it gives us, in the Wezk. 
neſs of a Man, the Security of a Spirit : In Sickneſs it 
as good as a Remedy to us; for-whatſoever eaſes the 
Mind, is profitable alſo to the Body. The Phyfician my 
preſcribe Diet and Exerciſe, and accommodate his Rik 
and Medicine to the Diſeaſe; but it is Phbi/o/ophy that mil 
bring us to a Contempt of Death, which is the Remey 
of all Difeaſes, In Poverty, it gives us Riches, or ſud 
a State of Mind, as makes them ſuperfluous to us. 
arms us againſt all Difficulties: One Man is preſſed with 
Death, another with Poverty, ſome with Envy, othen 
ere offended at Providence, and unfarisfied with the Cop 
dition of Mankind. But Philoſophy prompts: us to relic 
the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceffitous, the Condeny- 
ed; to ſhew the Ignorant their Errors, and rectify thei 
Affections. It makes us inſpe& and govern our Ma 
ners; it rouzes us where we are faint and drowſy; i 
binds up what is looſe, and humbles in us that which 
contumacious: It delivers the Mind from the Bondy 
of the Body, and raiſes it up to the Contemplation 
ate divine Original. Honours, Monuments, and all th 
Works of 'Vanity and Ambition are demoliſhed and d 
TI Time, but the Reputation of Wiſdom is 
Fable to Poſterity; and thoſe that were envied or 1 
glected in their Eives, are adored in their Memories, 
exempted from the very Laws of Created Nature, wt 
has ſent Bounds to all other Things. The very Shade 
of Glory carries a Man of Honour upon all Dangers, 
the Contempt of Fire and Sword; and it were a Shame 
if right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as generous Reſolui 
ons into a Man of Firtue. by by OY 
Nxir hs is Philoſophy only profitable to the Publ 

* One <5 Blan :but * one wiſe Man helps another, en 
ber, in the Exerciſe of their Virtues ; 4 
aches anotber. the one has need of the other, both 
Converſation and Coonſef; for they kindle à wolf 
Emulation in good Offices. We are not ſo perfect i 
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but that many new Things remain ſtill to be found out, 
which will give us the rectprocal Advantages of inſtruct- 
ing one another: For, as one wicked Man is contagious 
to another; and, the more Viees are mingled, the worſe 
itis: So is it on the contrary with good Men, and their 
Virtues, As Men of Letters are the moft uſeful and ex- 
cellent of Friends, ſo are they the beſt of Subjects; as 
being better Judges of the Bleffings they enjoy under a 
well ordered Government, and of what they owe to the 
Magiſtrate for their Freedom and Protection. oy ate- 
Men of Sobriety and Learning, and free from Boaſting, 
and Inſolence: They reprove the Vice, without reproach- 
ing the Perſon; for they have learbed to be wiſe, with · 
out either Pomp or Envy. That which we ſee in hig 8 
Mountalos, we find in Ph:lo/ophers; they ſeem taller 
near hand than at a Diſtance. They are raiſed above 
other Men, dut their Greatnefs is ſubſtantial. Nor do 
they ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they may ſeem bigher 
than they are, but content with their o Stature, they 
reckon themſelves tall enough When Fortune cannot 
reach them. Their Laws are mort, and yet comprehen- 
five too, for they bind al. | J 
22. the ' Bortn't 3 — Jive, but of 
that we Ne well; which is "<4. 
Truth, 8 Beneßt than Life "itſelf. ane, 
Not but that Phrlabply is ' alſo the Gift 7 — 1 1 
of Heaven; {6 far vs to the Faculty, bur | 
vot to the Science; for that muſt he the Buſineſs of 
Induſtry. No Man is born wiſe: But Wiſdom und 
Virtue requires a Tutor, though we can eafily learn to 
be vicious without a Maſter, It is 7 that gives 
us a Veneration for God; a Charity for our Neighbour;: 
that reaches us bur Duty to Heaven, and exhorts'us to 
an Agreement one with another: It unmaſks * hr 
are terrible to us, affwages our Euſts, refutes our E "A 


reſtrains our Luxury, 'reproves our Avarice, and works, 
rangely upon tender Natures. I could never hear A- 
alus (ſays Seneca) upon the Vices of the Age, and the 
Errors of Life, without'a'Compaion for Mankind; and 
in his Diſcotrfes upon Poverty; there was ſomething me- 
thought that was more thay human. Mort than woe uſe. 
(ſays he) i are than wr med, ' ard Only 4 Burden to the- 
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Bearer, That Saying of his put me out of Counters Wi 
at the Superfluities of my own-Fortune. . And ſo in hj 
Invectives againſt yain Pleaſures ; he did at ſuch a Ry 
advance the Felicities of a ſober Table, a pure Mind, 
and a chaſte Body, that a Man could not hear him with. 
out a Love for Continence and Moderation. Upon tho 
Lectures of his, I denied myſelf, for a while after, cer. 
tain Delicacies that I had formerly uſed : But in a ſhon 
Time I fell to them again-; though ſo ſparingly, thy 
the Proportion came little ſhort of a total, Abſtinence, 
Now to ſhew "A A 5 Author) jr much ear: 

: 7 2 neſter my Entrance upon Philoſophy wa 
CR. than my- Progreſs ; my Tutor Selin 
gave me a wonderful Kindneſs for 5y 

pr x thagoras;' and after him for Sexti:: 
The former forbore ſhedding. of Blood, upon his M. 
temp/ychoſis and put Men in Fear of it, leſt they ſhould 
offer Violence to the Souls of ſome of their departed 
Friends and Relations. Whether (ſays he) there be i 
Tranſmigration or not; if it be true, there is no Hin 
in it; if falſe, there is Frugality : And nothing is gotin 
by Cruelty neither, but the Coxening a Wolf, perhaps, v 
a Vulture, of a Supper. Now Sextius ined vpon 
another Account; which was, That be would not have 
Men inured to Hardneſ: of Heart, by the Laceration anl 
Tormenting of living Creatures; befide that Nature bad 
Sufficiently provided for the Suftenance of Mankind, with 
out Blood, This wrought ſo far upon me, that I gave 
over eating of Fleſh ;z and in one Year made it not only 
eaſy to me, but pleaſant; my Mind methonght was more 
ac [ibeny (and 1 am ſtill of the ſame Opinion) but I gare 
it over nevertheleſs, and the Reaſon was this; it ws 
imputed as a Superſtition to the Jews the Forbearance a 
ſome Sorts of Fleſh, and my Father brought me back again 
to my old Cuſtom, that I might not be thought tainted 
with their Superftition. Nay, and I bad much ado 10 
2 upon myſelf to ſuffer it too. I make uſe of thi 
pſtance to ſhew the Aptneſs of Youth to take good In- 
preſſions, if there be a Friend at hand to preſs them. Phi- 
oſopbers are the Tutors of Mankind; if they have found 
out edies for the Mind, it muſt be our Part to app!) 
them. I cannot think of Cato, Lelius, Socrates, Play 
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cout Veneration ; their very Names are ſacred to me. 
! hiloſophy is the Health of the Mind; let us look to that 
lealch firſt, and in the ſecond Place to that of the Body, 
hich may be had upon eaſier Terms; for a ſtrong Arm, 
robuſt Conſtitution, or the Skill of procuring this, is 
ot a Philoſopher's Buſineſs. He does ſome Things as 
wiſe Man, and other Things as he is a Man; and he 
ay have Strength of Body as well as of Mind ; but if 
je runs or caſts the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe 
hat to his Wiſdom which is common to the greateſt of 
ools. He ſtudies rather to fill his Mind than his Coffers ; 
nd he knows that Gold and Silver were mingled with 
Dirt, until Avarice or Ambition parted them. His 
ife is ordinate, fearleſs, equal, ſecure ; he ſtands firm 
n all Extremities, and bears the Lot of his Humanity 
ith a divine Temper. There is a great Difference be- 
wixt the Splendor of Philoſophy, and of Fortune ; the 
dne ſhines with an original Light, the other with a bor- 
owed one; beſide, that it makes us happy, and immor- 
al; for Learning ſhall out-live Palaces and Monumeats. 
he Houſe of a wiſe Man is ſafe, though narrow; there 
s neither Noiſe nor Furniture in it; no Porter at the 
Door, nor any Thing that is either vendible, or mer- 
enary, nor any Buſineſs of Fortune; for ſhe has no- 
hing to do, where ſhe bas nothing to look after; This 
s the Way to Heaven, which Nature has chalked our, 
nd it is both ſecure and pleaſant; there needs no Train 
ff Servants, no Pomp, or Equipage, to make um our 
Paſſage . no Money, or Letters of Credit, for Expences 
pon the Voyage ; but the Graces of an honeſt Mind 
Il ſerve us upon the Way, and make us happy at our 
ourney's End, We MOTT RC A 
To tell you may Opinion now of he liberal Sciences : 
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have no great Efteem for any that | ; 

ed erminates in Profit, f and * The liber = Sci- 
„ere ſhall allow them to be ſo far e - Curiofay | 
. deneficial, as they only the 0 4 hs 


nderſtanding; without detairing it. 
ey are but the Rudiments of Wiſdom ; and only then 
o be learned when the Mind is capable of nothin 
detter; and the Knowledge of them is better worth 
e keeping than the acquiring ; they do not ſo much 
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tter for the Knowledge of that which muſt of Neceſ- 
y come to paſs ? If the latter, What does it avail us, 
foreſee what we cannot avoid ? So that whether we 
lo or not know, the Event will ſtill be the ſame. 
J Hz that deſigns the N 2 human Life ſhould 
dt * be over- curious of his Words; it „ | 
f es not ſtand with his Dignity to be ſo- go = 
it itous about Sonnds and SyHables, and 25 7 72 72 
. debaſe the Mind of Man with ſmall It Yep 0 2 
7 d trivial Things 3 placing Wiſdum in yoo * 
+ WH: tiers that are rather difficult than great. | 
Kt he be eloguent,, it is bis ga Fortune, not bis Bang. 
d brile Diſputations are only the Sport of Wite, that 
„ opon the Catch; and are fitter to be contemned, 
„s reſolved. Were not I a Madman to fit wrangling 
to ut Words, and putting of nice and impertinent 
ve ieſtions, when the Enemy has already made the 
th ach, the Town fired aver my Head, and the Mine 
nd dy to play that ſhafl blow me up idto'the Air? Were 
to isa Time for Kooleries r Let me rather fortify myſelf 
d. iaſt Death, and inevitable Neceſſities; let me un- 
)? laand that the Good of Life does not conſiſf in the 
c- ngth. or Space, but in the Uſe of it. When I g to 
or þ, who knows whether euer Lihall wake again? And 
an en I ale, herber vera, tall Ve again? When 
0 o Abroad, hethet ever I mall come Home again f and 
en L ren, whether! ever: I ſhall. go Alon again 


me is dot at Sea only, that Life and Death are Mithin a 
e loches of one another 3 but they are as near every 
% ere elſe co, only we do not take ſo much Notice of 
ich What hate we todo with frivolous and captions: 
ma eſtions, and impertinent Niceties 7 Let us rather 


dy how-to deliver ourſelves ſtom Sadneſs, Fear, and 
Burdem of our - ſecret, Luſis : Let us paſs ov f 
moſt ſolemaLevities, and make haſte to a good Li 


ue, 

my ich is a Thing that preſſes us. Shall a Mam that goss 
11 8 © Maidwife,. ſtand gaping upon a Poſt, to ſee Mat 

e of iy to-day ? or When hie ddouſe is on Fire, ſtay the. 
be ling of a Petiwig before be calls for Help? Our 
ler- Naſes are on Fire, our» Country invaded, our Goods 
her 


en away, our Children in Danger, and I mi ght add to ; 
© the Calamidies of: Eagtbquakes, Shipwrecks, and 
„ Anis 40 ,vomant 5co 241 ci 
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whatever elſe is moſt terrible. Is this a Time for u 


That plain and open Virtue, is now turned into a dark 
© rather than to /ive. 80 long as Wickedneſs was fimple, 


of ſtronger. 


The beft 
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now to be playing faſt and looſe with idle Queſtion, 
which are, in Effect, but ſo many unprofitable Riddle! 
Our Duty is, the Cure of the Mind, rather than th; 
Delight of it; but we have only the Words of Wiſdon, 
without the Works; and turn Philoſophy into a Pleaſur, 
that was given for a Remedy. What can be more ti. 
diculous than for a Man to negle his Manner, and 
cempe 7 his Style? We are fick and ulcerous, and mu 
be lanced and ſcarified, and every Man has as mu 
Buſineſs within himſelf, as a Phyſician in a comma 
Peſtilence. Misfortunes, in fine, cannot be avoided : Bu 
they 3 overcome And our Lim 
may be made happy by Philoſophy. | 


C H A P. V. 
The Force of Precepts. 
HERE ſeems to be ſo near an Afﬀinity betwin WW* 


* 


I ua, Philoſophy, and good Counſels, that it iii 


rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, to divide 
them; Philoſephy being only 'a limited Wiſdom ; a 
good Counſels, a Communication of that Wiſdom, for tbe WW" 
Good of others, as well as of owr/elves; and to Poſt 
rity, as well as to the Preſent. The #i/dom of the 4» 
cients, as to the Government of Life, was no more thu 
certain Precepts what to do, and what not; and Ma 
were much better in that Simplicity ; for as they came 
to be more learned, they grew leſs careful of being ga 


and intricate Science; and we are taught to di/þuth 


fimple Remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; bun” 
now it has taken Root, and ſpread, we muſt make Ul 


Turks are ſome Diſpoſitions that embrace good 
Thing as ſoon as they hear them; bu 

| s L they will ſtill need quickening by Adms 
ye e 44. nition, and Precept. We are -raſh an 
A T 4 prep forward in Tome Caſes, and dull l 
Precept. others : 


| And there is no repreſſing d 
the one Humour, or raiſing of d. 
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W: her, but by removing the Cauſes of them; which are 
Wn one Word) falſe Adminitration, and falſe Fear. Every 


o his Gueſts; and yet when he is called upon to draw 
is Sword for the one, or to labour for the other, he 
ads himſelf diſtracted betwixt his Apprebenſions, and 
is Delights: He knows well enough the Injury he does 
is Wife, in the keeping a Wench; and-yet his Luſt over- 
les him : So that it is not enough to give good Advice, 
aleſs we can take away that which hinders the Benefit 
fit, If a Man does what he ought to do, he will never 


des it. And, if it be only Chance or Cuſtom, he that 
des well by Chance, may do ill fo too. And farther, a 
recept may direct us what we ought to do, and yet fall 
ort in the Manner of doing it. An expenſive Entertatn- 
ent may, in one Caſe, be Extravagance or Gluttony ; 
nd yet a Point of Honour and Diſcretion in another. 
*berius Cæsſar had a large Mullet preſeated him, which 
e ſent to the Marker to be fold : Ard now (ſays he) my 
ers (to ſome Company with him) you Ball fe, that 
ther Apricius or Oftavius, wwill be the Chapman for this 
if: OXFavius beat the Price, and gave about 304. Ster- 
no for it. Now there was a great Difference hetweeg 
7avius, that-bought it for his Luxury, and the ozber 
lat purchaſed it for a Compliment to Tiberius. Precepis 


d have of the Matter in Queſtion ; whether it be Po- 
erty, Riches, Diſerace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, xc. Let us 
*refore examine them one by one; not what they are 
led, but what in Truth they are. And ſo for the 
irtue;: It is to no Purpoſe to ſet a high Eſteem upon 
rudence, Fartitude, Temperance, Fuftice ; if we do not 
It know what Virtue is: Whether one or more; or if he 
lat has one, has all; or Bend 2hey differ. 
PRECERTS are of great Weight; I a few ® uſeful 
es at Hand, do more toward a happy Life, , + 

an whole Volames of Stetige that we 7 Power 
ow not where to find. Theſe ſolitaty Pre- o os 8 
pts ſhould be our daily Meditation, for en 
ey are the Rules by which 2 ought to ſquare our Lives. 


an knows his Duty to his Country, to his Friends, 


o it conſtantly, or equally, without knowing why he 


re idle, if we be not firſt taught what Opinion we are 
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When they are contracted into Sentences, they ſtrike h 
Aﬀetions ; whereas Admonition is only blowing of t 
Coal; it moves the Vipour of the Mind, and excites Vir, 
tue: We have the Thing already, but we know not whey 
it lies. It is by Precepts that the Underſtanding is not 
riſhed, and augmented ; the Offices of Prudence and [if 
tice are guided by them, and they lead us to the Exe 
tion of our Duties. A Precept delivered in Yer/e, hut 
much greater Effect, than in Praſe; and thoſe very Peopk 
that never think they have enough, let them but heat 
ſharp Sentence againſt Auarice; how will they clap a 
admire it, and bid open Defiance to Money? So ſoony 
we find the Affections ſtruck, we muſt follow the Bloy: 
Not with Sy//ogi/ms, or Quirks of Vit; but with plain al 
weighty Reaſon - And we muſt do it with Kinanc/s to 
and Re/ſpe# : For, there goes a Bleſſing along with Cup 
fels, and Diſcourſes that are bent wholly upon the Good 
the Hearer : And thoſe are ſtill the moſt efficacious, thi 
take Reaſon along with them; and tell us as well w 
we are to do this or that, as what we are to do. Fa 
ſome Underſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructort 
expound to them hat is good, and what is evil. Iti; 
great Virtue to love, to give, and to follow good Counſel 
If it does not lead us to Honeſty, it does at leaſt prom 
us to it, As ſeveral Parts make .up but one Harmony 
and the moſt agreeable Muſic ariſes from Diſcords; | 
ſhould a wiſe Man gather many Acts, many Precep 
and the Examples of many Arts, to inform his own Liver 
Our Forefathers have left us in Charge to avoid thr 
Things; Hatred, Envy, and Contempt: Now it is hat o 
avoid Envy, and not to incur Contempt; for, in takingt 
much Care not to uſurp upon others, we become nu toe 
Times liable to be trampled upon ourſelves. Some Pet 
ple are afraid of others, becauſe it is poſſible that oth 
may be afraid of them: But let us ſecure ourſelves ont 
Hands: For Flattery is as dangerous as Contempt. l out 
not to ſay, in caſe of Admonition, I knew this befan 
For, we know many Things, but we do not thioki 
them; ſo that it is the Part of a Monitor, not ſo muci 
zeach, as to mind us of our Duties. Sometimes a i 
overſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe ; others! 
he is careleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: We do all ki 
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1at Friendſhip is ſacred, and yet we violate it; and 
the greateſt Libertine expects that his own Wife ſhould 
honeſt. | | 
000 * Counſel is * moſt needful Service that we can 
lo to Mankind, and if we give it to mary, , | 
it will be ſure to profit 1 For, of many. . 28 
Trials, ſome or other will undoubtedly ** *** ff 2 
ſucceed, He that places a Man in the 5 
poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a great Thing; Nen 0 
for Wiſdom does not ſhew itſelf ſo much in Precept, as 
in Life; in a Firmneſs of Mind, and a Maſtery of Ap- 
petite: It teaches us to do, as well as to tali; and to make 
our Words and Actions all of a Colour. If that Fruit be 
pleaſanteſt which we gather from a Tree of our own 
planting, How much greater Delight ſhall we take in 
the Growth and Increaſe of good Manners of our own 
forming ? It 1s an eminent Mark of Wiſdom for a Man 
to be always like himſelf. You ſhall have ſome that 
keep a ak Table, and laviſh out upon Building; pro- 
fuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to others; niggardly 
at Home, and laviſh Abroad. This Diverſity is vicious, 
and the Effect of a difiatisfied, and uneaſy Mind; where- 
as every wiſe Man lives by Rule, This Diſagreement of 
Purpoſes, ariſes from hence, either that we do not pro- 
pound to ourſelves what we would be at: Or if we do, that 
ue do not purſue it, but paſs from one Thing to another: 
And we do not only change neither, but return to the 
very Thing which we had both quitted, and condemned. 
Ix all our“ Undertakings, let us firſt examine our 
own Strength; the Enterprize next; and , i 
thirdly, the Perſons SA whom we have F 2 1 
to do. The firſt Point is moſt important; A 
for, we are apt to over-value ourſelves, 7 4% On- 
1 P * dertakings. 
and reckon that we can do more indeed m__ 
han we can. One Man ſets up for a Speaker, and is 
out as ſoon as he opens his Mouth; another over-charges 
is Eſtate perbaps, or his Body: A baſhful Man is not 
it for public Buſineſs : Some again are too Riff, and pe- 
F for the Court: Many People are apt to fly Gut 
n their Anger; nay, and in a Frolic too, if any Thing 
marp fall in their Way, they will rather venture a Neck, 
Wan loſe a Jeſt. Theſe cone had better be quiet in 
| 2 
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and at Hand; and without envying the Advantages df 
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the World than buſy. Let him that is naturally cho 
Jeric, and impatient, avoid all Provocations, and the- 
Affairs alſo that multiply and draw on more; and thok 
alſo from which there is no Retreat. When we my 
come off at Pleaſure, and fairly hope to bring our Mat. 
ters to a Period, it is well enough, Tf it ſo happen thx 
a Man be tied up to Buſineſs, which. he can neither 
looſen or break off; let him imagine thoſe Shackles vpon 
his Mind to be Irons vpon his Legs: They are trouble. 
ſome at firſt, but when there is no Remedy but Patience, 
Cuſtom makes them eaſy to us, and Neceſſity gives u 
Courage. We are all Slaves to Fortune; ſome only it 
looſe and golden Chains, others in ſtrait ones, and coarſer; 
Nay, and hey that bind us, are Slaves to tbemſelæu; 
ſome to Honour, others to Wealth; ſome to Offices, 
others to Contempt; ſome to their Superiors, others to 
themſelves : Nay, Life itſelf is a Servitude: Let us mik: 
the beſt of it then, and with our Philoſophy mend our 
Fortune. Difficulties may be ſoftened, and heavy Bur. 
dens diſpoſed of to our Eaſe. Let us covet nothing out of 
our Reach, but content ourſelves with Things hopeſul, 


others: For Greatneſs ſtands upon a craggy Precipice; 
and it is much ſafer and quieter living upon a Level, 
How many great Men are forced to keep their Station 
upon mere Neceflity ; becauſe they find there is no con- 
ing down from it but headlong ? Theſe Men ſhould de 
well to fortify themſelves againſt ill Confequences, by 
ſach Virtoes and Meditations, as may make them leſs 
ſolicitous for the ſuture. The ſureſt Expedient in thi 
Caſe is to bound our Defires, and to leave nothing to 
Fortune which we may keep in our own Power. Neither 
will this Courſe wholly compoſe us, but it ſnews us u 
worſt the End of our Troubles. 81 | 
IT is a main Point to take Care that we propoſe! 
* P,, 8 nothing but what is hope ful and honek, 
75 7 * For it will be equally. troubleſome to us 
* 7 NG, either not to ſucceed, or to be aſhamed 
ry opefut and of the Succeſs.” Wherefore; let us 
gg. ſure not to admit any ill Defign into c 
Heart; that we may lift up pure Hands to Heaven, and 
aſk nothing which another ſhall be a Loſer by. Let 
8 
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0- pray for a good Mind, which is a Wiſh to no Man's In- 


0 jury, I will remember always that Lam a Man, and 
e then conſider, that if I am happy, it will not laſt always ; 
WW if »:bappy, I may be ober, if I pleaſe. I will carry my 
- Life in my Hand, and deliver it up readily when it ſhall 
be called for. I will have a Care of being a Slave to; 


er myſelf, for it is a perpetual, a ſhameful, and the heavieſt 
* of all Servitudes; and, this may be done by moderate 
* Peſires. I will ſay to myſelf, hal is it that I labour, 
ce, abeat, and ſolicit fer, auben it is but very little that I. 
By want, and it will not be long that 1 ſhall need any Ting 
4 He thut would make Trial of the Firmneſs of his Mind, 
cet him ſet certain Days apart for the Practice of his 
i Virtues. Let him mortify himſelf with Faſting, coarſe 
©, WE Cloaths, and hard Lodging; and, then ſay to himſelf, 
0 7; this the Thing now. that I was afraid of In a State 
e Security a Man may thus prepare himſelf againſt 
ou BE Hazards, and in Plenty fortify himſelf againſt Want. 
if you will have a Man refolute when he comes to the 
t 0 WW uſh, train him up to it before hand. The Soldier 
lab aces duty in Peace, that he may be in Breath when he 
zel comes to Battle. How many gteat and wiſe Men have 
evade Experiment of their Moderation by a Practice of, 
Abſtinence, to the higheſt Degree of Hunger ard 
Thirſt; and convinced themſelves, that a Man may 511 
his Belly, without being beholden to Fortune; which 
ever denies any of us wherewith to ſatisfy our Neceſſities, . 
though ſhe be never ſo angry 7 It is as eaſy to /u/7r it 
always, as to try it once; and It is no more than thou- 
ſands of Servants and poor People do every Day of 
heir Lives. He that would live happily, muſt neither 
ruſt to good Fortune, nor ſubmit to bad: He muſt ſtand 
upon his Guard againſt all Aſſaults: He muſt ſtick to 
himſelf, without any Dependence upon other People. 


- here the Mind is tinctured with Philoſophy, there is, 
neu o Place for Grief, Anxiety, or ſuperfluous Vexations. 
Y * t is prepoſſeſſed with. Virtue, to the Neglect of Fortune, 


which brings us to a Degree of Security not to be diſturb- 
J. It is cafier to give Counſel than to take it; and a 
dmmon_'Thing for one choleric Man to condemn ano- 
her. We may be ſometimes earneſt in adviſing, but not. 
Molent,. or tedious. Few Words with Gentleneſs and- 
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Efficacy are beſt: The Miſery is, that the Wiſe do ng 
need Counſel, and Fools will not take it. A good Man, 
it is true, delights in it: And it is a Mark of Folly and hv 
ill Nature, to hate Reproof. To a Friend I would be ir: 
always frank and plain; and rather fail in the Succeſ,, M 
than be wanting in the Matter of Faith and Truſt. There 
are ſome Precepts that ſerve in common, both to the 
Rich and Poor, but they are too general; as Cure jeu 
Awarice, and the Work is done. It is one Thing not to de. 
fire Money, and another Thing not to underſtand how to 
uſe it. In the Choice of the Perſons we have to do 
withal, we ſhould ſee that they be worth our while; in 
the Choice of our Bufineſs we are to conſult Nature, and 
follow our Inclinations. He that gives ſober Advice to 
a witty Droll, muſt look to have every Thing turned into 
Ridicule. As if your Philoſophers (ſays Marcellinus) d et 
not love your Whores, and your Guts, at well as other 
People ; and then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch that were 
taken in the Manner. We are all fick, I muſt conſe(;, E. 
and it is not for fick Men to play the Phyſician ;- butitis 
yet lawful for a Man in an Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the 
common Condition, and Diftempers of the Place. He WF <* 
that ſhould pretend to teach a Madman how to ſpeak, WW 
walk, and behave himſelf, were not he the madder Man 
of the two; he that direRs the Pilot, makes him move 
the Helm, order the Sails ſo or fo, and make the beſt of 
a ſcant Wind, after this or that Manner: And fo ſhould 
we do in our Counfels. Do not tell me what a Man 
ſhould do in Health, or Poverty; but ſhew me the Way 
to be either ſound or rich. Teach me to maſter wy 
Vices : For, it is to no Purpoſe, ſo long as I-am andet 
their Government, to tell me what I'muſt do when I an 
clear of it. In caſe of an Avarice a little eafed, a Luxury 
moderated, a Temerity reſtrained, a fluppiſh Humour 
quickened; Precepts will then help us forward, and 
tutor us how to behave ourſelves. It is the firſt and the 
main Tie of a Soldier, his mifitary' Oath, which is an 
Engagement upon him both of Religion and Honour. In 
like Manner he that pretends to a happy Life, muſt fit 
lay a Foundation of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, to live 
and die true to that Cauſe. © We do not find Felicity in 
the Veins of the Earth, where we dig for Gold: Nor in 
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G he Bottom of the Sea, where we fiſh for Pearl; but in 
W: pure and untainted Mind, which, if it were not holy, 
ere not fit to entertain the Deity. He that awbuld be 
„ih happy, muſt think his own Lot beſt, and ſo live with 
Men, as confidering that Cod ſees bim, and /o ſpeak to God, 
as if Men heard him. 


CHAP. VI. 
No Felicity like Peace of Conſcience. 


and the Reward of it. This is it that fortifies the 
Mind againſt Fortune, when a Man bas gotten the Maſ- 

tery of his Paſſions; placed his Treaſure and his Secu- 

rity within himſelf; learned to be content with his Con- 
dition; and that Death is no Evil in itſelf, but only the 
End of Man. He that has dedicated his Mind t6 Virtue, - 
and to the Good of human Society, whereof he is a Mem- 


ment of his Peace. Every Man has a Judge and Wit 


which inſpires us with great Thoughts, and adminiſters 
to us wholeſome Counſels. We hare a Veneration for 
all the Works of Nature, the Heads of Rivers, and the 
Spring of medicinal Waters: The Horrors of Groves, and 

Caves, ftrike us with an Impreſſion of Religion and 


with Luſts, happy in Adverſity, compoſed in a Tumult, 
and laughing at thofe Things which are generally either 
coveted or feared ; all Men muſt acknowledge, that 
this can be nothing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that 
iofuences a mortal Body. And this it is that carries 
us to the Diſquiſition of Things divine and human; 
what the State of the World was before / the: Diſtribu- 
tion of the firſt Matter into Parts 3. what Power it was 
that drew Order out of that Confu ſion, and gave Laws 
both to the whole, and to every Particle thereof; what 
that Space is beyond the World; and whence proceed 
the ſeveral Operations of PRA | Shall any Man ſee 
. | £160 *&+ + boa Vs  & es ny 


GOOD Conſeience is the Teftimony of a good Life,. 


ber, has conſummated all that is either profitable or ne- 
ceſſary for him to know, or to do, toward the Eftabliſh-- 


neſs within himſelf, of all the Good and Ill that he does; 


Worſhip. To ſee a Man fearlefs in Dangers, untainted 


} 
) 
| 
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the Glory and Order of the Univerſe ; ſo many ſcatters 
Parts and Qualities wrought into one Maſs ; ſuch : 
Medley of Things, which are- yet diſtinguiſhed ; the 
World enlightened, and the Diſorders of it ſo wonder. 
fully regulated; and ſhall he not con ſider the Author, 
and Diſpoſer of all this; and, whither we outſelye, 
ſhall go, when our Souls ſirall be delivered from the 
Slavery of our Fleſh ? The whole Creation, we fee, 
conforms to the Dictates of Providence, and follows God 
both as a Governor and as a Guide. A great, a good, 
and a right Mind, is a kind of Divinity lodged an Fleſh, 
and may be the Bleſſing of a Slave, as well as of a Prince; 
it came from Heaven, and to Heaven it muſt return; 
and it is a kind of heavenly Felicity, which a pure and 
virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome Degree, even upon Earth: 
Whereas Temples of Honour are but empty Names, 
which probably owe their Beginning either to Ambji. 
tion, or to Violence. I am flrangely tranſported with: 
the Thoughts of Eternity ; nay, with the Belief of it; 
for I have a-profound Veneration for. the Opinions of 
great Men, eſpecially when they promiſe Things ſo much 
to my Satisfaction: For they do promiſe them, thoogh! 
they do not prove them. In the. Queſtion of the da- 
mortality of the Soul, it goes very far with me, apene-: 
ral Conſent to the Opinion of a future Reward-and:Py: 
niſhment; which Meditation raifes me to the 
of this Life, in Hopes of a better. But ſtill, thbughk 
we know that we Rave a Soul; yet, what the- Sbul is, 
how, and from whence, we are utterly ignorant: : This: 
only we underſtand, that all the Good and Ill we:do, is: 
under the Dominion of the Mind; that a clear Con- 
ſcience ſtates us in an inviolable Peace: And, that the» 
reateſt Bleſſing in Nature, is that, which every honeſt 
Man may beſtow. upon bimſelf. The Body: is but the: 
Clog and Priſoner of the Mind; toſſed up and don, 
and perſecuted with Puniſhments, Violences, and Diſ- 
eaſes; but the Mind itſelf-is ſacred, and eternal, and: 
exempt from the Danger of actual Impreſſion. 
*-PrROvIDED: that we look to our Conſciences, no 


E Man Matter for Opinion 7 Let me deſerve 

e Mans well, though Lhearall; The common 
2 De 175 People take Stomach, and Audacity, for: 
Bis N.. the. Marks, of Magnanimity, and Ho- 
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our ; and, if a Man be ſoft, and modeſt, they look 
pon bim as an eaſy Fop : But when they come once to 
pbſerve the Dignity of his Mind, in the Equality and 
Firmneſs of his Adtions; and that his external Quiet 
s founded upon internal Peace, the very ſame People 
have him in Eſteem and Admiration. For, there is no 
Man but approves of Virtue; though but few purſue it ; 
e ſee where it 1s, - but we dare not venture to come at. 


t: And the Reaſon is, we over-value that which we 
d, WEnuft quit to obtain it. A good Conſcience fears no Wit- 
b, Neſſes, but a guilty Conſcience is ſolicitous even in Soli- 
e; ude, If we do nothing but what is honeſt, let all the 
; Vorld know it; but if otherwiſe, what does it ſignify to 
' have no Body elſe know it, ſo long as I know it py- 
b: Nef? Miſerable is he that lights that Witneſs! Wick-- 


2ineſs, it is true, may eſcapethe Law, but not the Con- 
ſeience : For a private Conviction is the firſt, and the 


greateſt Puniſhment of - Offenders; ſo that the Sin 
t; plagues itſelf ; and the Fear of Vengeance purſues even 
of! Whoſe that eſcape the Stroke of it. It were ill for good 


Men that Iniquity may fo eaſily evade Law, the Judge, 
and the Ex:cunon, if Nature had not ſet up Torments 
and Gibbets, in the Conſciences of Tranſgreſſors. He- 
that is guilty, lives in perpetual Terrors, and while he. | 
pects to be puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf ; and whoſo- | 


le. 

„terer deſerves it, expects it. What if he be not detected? ; 
by He is fill in. Apprebenfion yet, that he may be fo. Fo 
&. is Sleeps are pain ful, and never ſecure ;. and he cannot 1 


ſpeak of another Man's Wickedneſs, without thinking of 
4s 0wn; whereas a good Conſcience is a continual- 
Feaſt. Thoſe are the only certain; and profitable. De- 
hehts, which ariſe from the Conſcience of a well adted- 
Life: No matter for Noiſe Abroad. ſo long as we are 
quiet within: But if our Paſſions- be ſeditious, that is 
aough to keep us waking, without any other - Tumult. 
It is not the Poſthre of the Body, or the Compoſore of 
tde Bed, that will give; Reſt to an uneaſy Mind: There 
an 1mpatient Sloth, that maꝝ be rovzed-by Action, and 
the Vices-of Lazineſs-muſt be cured” by Buſtzcſe,s Frue 
Happineſs is not to be found in Exceſſcs of Wine; or 
Women, nor ia: the largeſt Prodigalities of Fortuna: 

at ſhe . 
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ſhall not tear it from me; and, ſo long as it does ng 
grow to me, I can part with it without Pain. He thy 
would perfectly know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his 
Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and examine himſzs 
naked; without being put to learn from others the Kno. 
ledge of himſelf. < 8 0 
' IT is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly or too eaſily 
. Ter A to believe himſelf. Wherefore let us tx. 
Man N amine, watch, obſerve, and inſpect our 
bim/elf.. own Hearts; for, we ourſelves are our 
, own preateſt Flatterers: We ſhould every 
Night call ourſelves to an Account, What /nfirmity haw 
I maſtered to- day? What Paſſion oppoſed ? What T empty. 
tion refifted ? What Virtae acquired? Our Vices will abate 
of themſelves, if they be brought every Day to the 
Shrift. Oh the bleſſed Sleep that follows ſuch a Diary! 
Oh the Tranquillity, Liberty, and Greatnefs of that 
Mind, that is a Spy upon ;rſelf a private Cenſor of its 
own Manners! It is my Cuſtom (ſays our Author) every 
Night, ſo ſoon as the Candle is out, to run over all the 
Words and Actions of the paſt Day; and I let nothing 
eſcape me; for, Why ſhould I fear rhe Sight of my own 
Errors, when I can admoniſh and forgive myſelf ? 7 wa 
a litth tos hot in ſuch a Diſpute My Opinion might have 
been as «well ſpared, for it gave Oflence, and did no God 
ut all, The Thing was true ; but all Truths are not to be 
Spoken at all Times; I would F had held my Tongue, fir 
- there is no contending either with Fools, or our Superior. 
I bave done ill; but it hall be ſo no more. Tf every Man 
would but thus look into himſelf, it would be the bettet 
for us all. What can be more reaſonablethanthis daily 
Review of a Life that we cannot warrant for a Moment? 
Qar Fate is ſet, and the firſt Breath we draw is only the 
firſt Motion toward our laſt : One Cauſe depends upon 
another; and the Courſe of all Fhings, public and pri- 
vate, is but a long Connection of providential Appoint- 
ments, There is 2 Variety in our Lives, but all 
rends to the ſame Iffue. Name may uſe her own BY 
dies as ſhe pleaſes ; but a good Man has this Conſol?- 
tion, that nothing periſhes which he can cal his own. lt 
is a great Comfort that we 4re only condemned to the 
kane Fate with the Umverſe; the teens themelvts 
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10t are mortal, as well as our Bodies; Nature has made us 

hat paſſive, and to ſuffer is our Lot. While we are in the 

his Fleſh, every Man has his Chain and his Clog, and it is | 

ſelf looſer and lighter to one Man than another; only he is | 

W. more at Eaſe that takes it up, and carries it, than he that | 
drags it, We are born to loſe, and to periſh; to hope 

ily and to fear, to vex ourſelves and others; and there is 

ex no Antidote againſt a common Calamity, but Virtue, for 


our the Foundation of true Joy is in the Conſcience. 


ery — — 
Px CHAP. VI. 
Ty A good Man can never be miſerable, nor a wicked | | 
yl Man happy. l 
h | | 
in HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a more inſe- 

ery parable Connection of Cauſe and Effect, than in 


the the Caſe of Happineſs and Virtue : Nor any: Thing that 
Ing can more naturally produce the one, or more neceſſarily | 
wn preſuppoſes the other. For, what is it to be happy, but | 
yay for a Man to content himſelf with his Lot, in a chearful | 
157 and quiet Reſignation to the Appointments of God 2 All 
2d: WW the Actions of our Lives ought to be governed with a 
„Respect to Good and Evil: And it is only Reaſon that = 
fir BY diſtinguiſhes : By which Reaſon we are in ſuch a Manner = 
4 influenced, as if a Ray of the Divinity were dipt in a - 
Tan mortal Body; and that is the Perfection of Mankind. It 
ter is true, we have not the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sagacity 
ily of Hounds ;- nor if we had could we pretend to value 
it > WY ourſelves upon any Thing which we have in common 
the with Brates What are we the better for that which is 
on foreign to us, and may be given and taken away ? As the 
ri. Beams of the Sun irradiate the Earth, and yet remain 
jt» where they were; ſo is it in ſome Proportion with an 
all holy Mind, that ill»{trates all our Actions, and yet ad- 
35 heres to its Original. Why do we not as well commend 
Ia- a Horſe for his glorious Trappings, as a Man for his 

[t pompous. Additions.? How mach a brave Creature is a 
the Lion (which by Nature ought to be fierce and terrible) 
th dow much braves (I fay) b natural Horror; than in 
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his Chains? So that every Thing in its pure Nature. 
pleaſes us beſt.” It is not Health, Nobility, Riches, that 
can juſtify a wicked Man; nor is it the Want of all theſe. 
that can diſeredit a good one. That is the ſovereign: 
Bleſſing, which makes the Poſſeſſor of it valuable with. 
out any Thing elſe, and him that wants it contemptible, 
though he had all the World befides. It is not the Paint- 
Ing; Gilding, or Carving, that makes a good Ship: But- 
if ſhe be a nimble Sailor, tight and. ſtrong, to endure the. 
Seas, that is her Excellency. It is the Edge and Temper 
of the Blade, that makes a good Sword; not the Rich- 
neſs of the Scabbard: And ſo it is not Money, or Poſſeſ. 
fions, that make a Man confiderable,- but his Virtue, 
Ir is every Man's Duty to make bimſelf profitable to 
6 , Mankind: If, he can, to many; if 
e not, to fewer: If not mer n= to 
4 77 his Neighbours; but however to 
«a himſelf.” There are two Republics; 
a great one, which is human Nature; and a leſs, which 
is the Place where we were born: Some ſerve both at 
a Time; ſome only the greater, and ſome again only 
the leſs: The greater may be ſerved in Privacy, Soli- 
tude, bad Pena and perchance that Way better 
than any other; but it was the Intent of Nature, how- 
ever, that we ſhould ſerve both. A good Man may ſerve 
the Public, his Friend, and himfelf in any Station : If 
he be not for the Sword, let him take the Gown ; if the 
Bar does not agree with him, let him try the Pulpit; if 
He be filenced Abroad, let him give Counſel at Home; 
and diſcharge the Partof a faithful Ftiend, and a tempe- 
rate Companion, When he is no longer a Citizen, he 
is yet a Man; but the whole World is his Country, and 
human Nature never wants Matter to work upon: But, 
if: nothing will ferve a Man in the ci Government, un- 
leſs he be prime Minifter; or in the Fild, but to con- 
mand in chief, it is his own Fault. The common Sol- 
dier, where he cannot uſe his Hands; fights. with his 
Looks, his Example, his Ehcouragement, his Voice; 
and ſtands his Ground even when he has loſt his Hands; 
and does Service too with his very Clamour: So that in 
any Condition. hatſoever, hecſtill diſcharges the Duty 
ef A good. Patriot. Nay, he tliat ſpende his- Time well, 
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Wren in a Retirement, gives a great Example. We may, 
. nlarge indeed, or contract, according to the Circum- 
Nances of Time, Place, or Abilities, but above all Things 
muſt: be ſure to keep ourſelves in Adion; for, he 
hat is ſlothful, is dead even while he lives. Was there 
ver any State ſo deſperate, as- that of 4thens under the 
hirty Tyrants ; where it was Capital to be honeſt ; and- 
he Senate-Houſe was turned into a College of Hang- 
zen? Never was any Government ſo wretched, and ſo-- 
opeleſs: And yet Socrates at the ſame Time preached 
Temperance to the Yyranta, and Courage. to the Ref; 
and afterwards-died an eminent Example of Faith and 
Reſolution, and a Sacrifice for the common Good. b 
Ir is not for a wiſe Man to we * ſhifting and fen- 
ing with Fortune, but to oppole her ,. ER" Dae 
tad for he. is ſufficiently. con- J. Injuries 
ü n of. Fortune do» 
inced, that ſhe can do him no Hurt. e 
She may take away his Servants, Poſſeſ- 23 n 
ions, Dignity ; aſſault his Body, put out. 4 
is Eyes, cut off. his Hands, and--ſtrip-him-of- all the 
xternal Comforts of Life. But what does all this 
mount to, more than the recalling of a Truſt, which he 
as received, with Condition. to deliver it up again. 
pon Demand ? He looks upon himſelf as precarious, 
ind only lent to himſelf, and yet he does not value 
himſelf ever the leſs; becauſe he is not his own, but 
akes ſuch Care as an honeſt Man ſhould do, of a Thing 
bat is committed to him in Truſt, Whenſoever he that; 
ent me myſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back: 
gain, it is not a Loſs, but. a Reſtitution; and I muſt 
illingly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly was beſtow- - 
d upon me. And it will become.. me to return my; 
Mind better than. I received it - | 
N 1 RIUS, ne un of Megara, aſked 
lilo the Philoſopher what he-had loſt ? „ "3 
obing, ſays he, for 1 had all that I could Ae i 
ul my oxun about me: And yet the Ene- oy ey, 
had then made bimſelf Mafter of his/**** 6 
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looked upon only as adventitious. Goods, and under - 
e Command of: Fortune: Now he that neither. loſt. 
Things nor feared any.Thing in a public Ruin, pure 
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atrimony, his Children, and his Country; But thefs-- 
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was ſafe and at Peace ia the Middle of the Flame, 
and in the Heat of a military Intemperance and Fury, 
what Violence or Provocation imaginable can put ſuch 
a Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion of himſelf ? Wal, 
and Caftles may be mined and battered ; but there ij, 
no- Art, or Engine, that can ſubvert a ſteady Ming, 
I have made my ay (ſays Stilpo) through Fire and Bly, 
evhat is become of my Children, I know not 5; but theſe on 
tranſitory Bleſſings, and Servants that are condemned 1 
change jheir Maſters; what was my own before, i: m 
con 2 : Some have le their Eftates; others their 
dear. bought Miftrefſes ;- their Commiſſions and Offices; th 
Ulurers hawt loft the Bonds and Securities ; but, Demetrius, 
for my Part, I have ſaved all; and do not imagine, afur 
all this, either that Demetrius 7s a Conqueror, or | that 
Stilpo i overcome : It is only thy Fortune has been oo hard 
for mine. Alexander took Babylon; Scipio took Cer 
thage ; the Capital was burnt : But, there is no Fire, 
or Violence that can diſcompoſe a generous Mind. 
And let us not take this Character neither for a Chinæra; 
for all Ages afford ſome Inſtances of this elevated Virtue. 
A good Man does bis Daty, let it be never (6 painful, 
fo hazardous, or never ſo great a Eofs to him; and it 
is not all the Money, the Power, and the Pleaſure in 
the World; no not any Force, or Neceſſtty, that can 
make him wicked: He conſiders what he is to do, not 
what he is to ſuffer, and will keep on his Courſe, 
though there ſhould be nothing but Gibbets and Tor 
ments in the Way. And in this Inſtance of Sie; who, 
when, he had loft his Conntry, bis Wife, his Children, 
the Town on Fire over his Head, himſelf efeaping ven 
hardly, and naked out of the Flames; I bare Javed al 
my Goods, (ſay he) my. Tuftice, my Courage, my Temperant, 
my Prudence; accounting nothing his own; or valuable; 
and ſhewing how much eaſier it was to overcome a Nv 
tion than one wiſe Man. fr is a certain Mark of ab 
Mind, not to be moved by any Accidents. The up; 
Region of the Air admits neither Clouds, nor Tem peſts; 

the Thunder, Storms, and Meteors, are formed below 
and this is a Difference betwixt a mean, and an exaltc 
Mind; the fothier is rüde and tumultuary; the latter! 
modeft, venerable, rowpoſed, and always quict in its 
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dos. In brief, it is the Conſcience that pronountes up- 
| on the Man, whether he be happy,.or miſerable. But, 
) though Sacrilege and Adultery be generally condemned, 
how many are there ſtill that do not ſo much as bluſh at 
ne one, and in Truth, that take a Glory in the other? 
Por, nothing is more common than for great Thieves to 
1 ride in Triumph, when the little ones are puniſhed. But, 
re Let Wickedne/r eſcape, as it may, at the Bar, it never 
+ WY fails of doing Zuftice apon itſelf; for every guilty Perſon is 
ur 0n0n Hangman. #: 


— * — if 


be * — — — 


3 OOO Sane, 


4 The due Contemplation of divine Providence is tb 
. certain Cure F all Misfortunes. 
a HOEVER -obferves the World, and the Order 


of it, will find all the Motions in it to be only 
oc. Wt Yicifitude of Falling and Rifing: Nothing extinguiſhed, 
ul, and even-thoſe Things which ſeem to us to periſh, are in 


zn Truth but changed. The Seaſons go, and return; Day 
in Wand Night follow in their Courſes ; the Heavens roll, 


t 30d Nature goes on with her Work. All Things fucceed 
not in their Turns; Storms and Calms; the Law of Nature 
re, vill have it fo, which we muſt follow, and obey, account- 
bing all Things that are done, to be well done: So that 
what we cannot mend, we muſt ſuffer and wait upon Pro- 
vidence without repining: E is the Part of a cowardly 
Soldier to follow his Commander, groaning ; but a gene- 
rus Man delivers himſelf up to God without flrugglin * 
and ĩt ĩs only for a narrow Mind to condemn the Or 
of the World; and to propound rather the mending of 
Nature than of himſelf. No Man bas any Cauſe of Com- 
py ”_ Providence, if that which is right pleaſes 
im. Fhoſe Glories that appear fair to the Eye, tbeir 
Luftre-is but falſe and ſuperficia};- and they only Vanity 
and Deloafion : They are rather the Goods of a Dream, 
than a ſubſtantial Poſſeſhon; they may cozen at a Diſ- 
twnce, but bring them once to the 'Fouch, they ate rot- 
en and conntesfeit. There are no greates. Wreiches 
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in the World, than many of thoſe which the People 
take to be happy ;. thoſe are the only true and incorrup. 
tible Comforts, that wilt abide all Trials; and the more 
we turn and examine them, the more valuable we find 
them; and the greateſt Felicity of all is, not to ſtand in 
need of any. What is Power/y No Man lives To poor 
as he was born. What is Pain? It will either have an 
End itſelf, or make an End of us. In ſhort, Fortune has 
no Weapon+hat reaches the Mind: But the Bounties of 
Providence are certain and permanent Bleflings ; and 
they are the greater, and the better, the longer we con- 
fider them: That is to ſay, The Power of contemning 
Things terrible, and diſpifing what-the common People cott. 
In the very Methods of Nature, we cannot but obſerve 
the Regard that Providence had to the Good of Man- 
kind, even in the Diſpoſition of the World, in- providing 
ſo amply for our Maintenance and Satisfaction. It is 
not poſſible for us to comprehend what the Power is, 
which has made all Things. Some few Sparks of that 
Divinity are diſcovered, but infinitely the greater Part of 
it lies hid. We are all of us however thus far agreed; 
firſt in the Acknowledgment and Belief of that Almigh- 
ty Being; and, ſecondly, that we are-to aſcribe to it all 
Majeſty; and Goodneſs. - | 7" 

IF there be à Providence, ſay ſome, How comes it to aſi, 
H 1 that good Men labour under A flicti or 

l and Adaier ty; and wicked: Men enjiy 
en are ef, |, flue -in Baſe: and: Fe- A 
ed in the World, , - - tiny are 4. | 

„ avicked Men Anſwer is, that God deals by vs, av 
* a good Father does by his Children ; 
proſper ? be tries us, he hardens us, and fits 
us for himſelf; He keeps a ſtrict Hand over thoſe that 
he loves, and by the reſt: he» does as we do by our 
Slaves; he-lets them go on in Licence and Boldneſs, 
As the Maſter gives his moſt hopeful Scholars the hard- 
eſt Leſſons, ſo does God deal with the moſt generous 
Spirits; and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, we are 
not to look upon as a Cruelty; but as a Conteſt :. The 
Familiarity of «Dangers brings us to the: Contempt of 
them, and that Part is ſtrongeſt which is moſt exerciſed ; 
che Seaman's Hand is callous the Soldier's Arm is 
8:ong;. and the Tree that is maſt expoſed. to the Wind 
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takes the beſt Root: There are People that live in a per- 
petual Winter, in Extremity of Froſt and Penury, where 
+ Cave, or Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves, is all their 
Covering, and wild Beaſts their Nourithinent, All this 
by Cuſtom is not only made tolerable, but when once it 
3s taken up upon Neceſſity, by little and little it becomes 
pleaſant to them. Why ſhould we then count that Con- 
dition of Life a Calamity, which is the Lot of many Na- 
tions? There is no State of Life ſo miſerable, but there 
are inzit Remiſſions, Diverſions ; nay, and Delights too; 
ſuch is the Benignity of Nature towards us, even in the- 
ſevereſt Accidents of human Life. There were no Way 
of Living, if Adverſity ſhould hold on as it begins, and* 
keep up the Force of the firſt Impreſſion. We are apt to 
murmur at many Things as great Evils, that have no- 
thing at all of Evil in them beſide the Complaint, Which. 
we ſhould more reaſonably take up againſt ourſelves, If L. 
be ſick, it is Part of my Fate; and for other Calamities, 
they are ufual Things; they ought to be; nay, which 1s- 
more, they muſt be, for they come by Divine Appoint- 
ment. So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, but 
aſſent to him, and obey him out of Duty, even if there- 
were no Neceſfity. All thoſe terrible Appearances that 
make us groan, and tremble, are but the Tribute of 
Lite; we are neither to wiſh, nor to aſk, nor to hope to 
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5 (cape them; for ĩãt is a kind of Diſhoneſty to pay a Tri- 
ie unwillingly. Am I troubled with the Stone; or af- 
„ed with contioual Loſtes ? | Nay, is my Body in Dan- 
+ Wager? All this is no more than what I prayed for, when 


prayed for old Age: All theſe Things are as familiar in 
> long Life, as Duſt and. Dirt in a long Way: Life is a 


E arfare; and what brave Man would not rather chuſe- 
L o be in a Tent than in a Shambles ? -Fertune does like a 
„ ordſman, ſhe ſcorns to encounter a fearful: Man: There 


no Honour in the Victory, where there is no Danger 
the Way to it: She tries Mucius by Fire, Rutilius by 


e de; Socrates by Puiſan; Cato by Death, It is only in 
e verſe Fortune, and in bad Times, that we find great, 
6 emples. Macizs thought himſelf bappier with his, 
din the Flame, than if he had been in the Boſom of: 
is WP: Miltreſs; Fabricius took more Pleaſure in- eating the. 


koats of: his on planting, than in all, the NDelicacies> 
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of Luxury and Expence. Shall we call Rutilius miſer- 
able, whom his very Enemies have adored ? Who up 
a glorious, and a public Principle, choſe rather to lose 
his Country than to return from Baniſhment > The only 
Man that denied any Thing to Sy//a the Dictator, why 
recalled him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, but drey 
himſelf farther off: Ker. them, ſays he, that think By 
niſhment a rr live Slaues at Rome, under th 
Imperial Cruelties of Sylla. He that ſets a Price ufon tht 
Heads of Senators, and after a Law of his own Inſtitutin 
againſt Cut-throats, became the greateſt himſelf. ls it not 
better for a Man to live an Exile Abroad, than to be 
maſſacred at Home. In ſuffering for Virtue, it is not the 
Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to conſider; and the 
more Pain the more Renown. When any Hardſhip be. 
fals us, we muſt look upon it as an Act of Providence, 
which many Times ſuffers Particulars to be wounded 
for the Conſervation of the whole: Beſide that God 
chaſtiſes ſome People under an Appearance of blefling 
them, turning their Proſperity to their Ruin, as a Puniſh: 
ment for abuſing his Goodneſs. And we are farther u 
confider,that many a good Man is aflicted, only to teach 
others to ſuffer; for we are born for Example: And 
likewiſe, that where Men are contumacious and refrac- 
tory, it pleaſes God many Times to turn our Miſeries 
to cure greater Evils by lefs, and our Advantage. 

- How many * Caſualties and Difficulties are there 
providing that we dread, as inſupportable Miſchieß, 
4 G00 which, upon farther Thoughts, we find to 

287 5 Foil be Mercies and Benefits? As Baniſhment, 
out of Evil. poverty, Loſs of Relations, Sickneſs, Dil 

? Some are cured by the Lance; by Fire, Hunger 

. 'Fhirſt ; taking out of Bones, lopping of Limbs, and the 
like: Nor do we only fear Things that are many 
Times beneficial to us; but on the other Side, ve 
hanker after, and purſue Thi that are deadly and 
pernicious. We are poiſoned in the very Pleaſures 09 
our Luxury; and betrayed to a thouſand Diſeaſes | 
the indulging of our Palate. To lofe a Child, or! 
Limb, is only to part with what we have received, at 
Nature may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. * We att 
frail ourſelves, and we have received Things tranGtory 
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bat which is given us, may be taken away; Calamity. 
ries Virtue as the Fire does Gold : Nay, he that hves- 
oft at Eaſe, is only delayed, not diſmiſſed, and his Por- 
jon is to come. When we are viſited with Sickneſs, or 
ther AfiQions, we are not to murmur as if we were 
| uſed : It is a Mark of the General's Eſteem, when he 
wut us upon a Poſt of Danger: We do not ſay, My 
aptain uſes me ill, but, He does me an Honour : And ſo 
hould we ſay, that are commanded-to encounter Diffi- 
ulties, for this is our Caſe with God Almighty. 
Waar was * Regulus the worſe, becauſe Fortune made 
hoice of him for an eminent Inſtance, both * Calamir 
pf Faith and Patience? He was thrown 1 72550 
nto a Caſe of Wood ſtuck with pointed 4 Fa av 
ils; ſo that which Way ſoever he turn- T ue. 
ails; y 
d his Body, it reſted upon his Wounds; his Eye- lids 
ere cut off, to keep bim waking 3: and yet Mecenas. 
as not happier upon his Bed, than Regulus upon his 
Ferment. Nay, the World is not yet grown ſo wicked, 
I not to prefer Regulus before Mecenas ; and can any 
Man take that to as an Evil, of which Providence ac- 
ounted this brave Man worthy ; I. has pleaſed G (ſays 
ie) to ſingle me out for an Experiment of the Force of human 
Nature, No Man knows his own Strength or Value, 
ut by being put to the Proof. The Pilot is tried in a 
dtorm, the Soldier in a Battle; the rich Man knows 
wot how to behaye himſelf in Poverty: He that has 
wed in Popularity and Applauſe, knows not how he 
ould bear Inſamy and Reproach: Nor he that never 
2d Children, — 47 bear the Loſs of them. 
alamity is the Occafion of Virtue, and a Spur to a 
neat Mind. The very Apprehenſion of a Wound ſtartles 
| Man when he ard bears Arms; but an old Soldier 
needs „ becauſe he knows that a Man may loſe 
blood, and yer win the Day. Nay, many Times à Ca- 
mity turns. 10 our Advantage; and great Ruins have 
ade Way to great Glories. The Crying out of Fire, 
« many Times quieted a Fray, and the Imterpoſi 9 
wild Beaſt bas parted. the Thief and the Travel 
r, we are not at Leiſure for Jeſs Miſchiefs, while we 
under the +, 017 rye of greater. One Man's. 
fe is ſaved by a Biſeaſe; another is arreſted, and taken 
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out of the Way, juſt when his Houſe was falling va 
his Head. | | 
To ſhew now- that the Favours, or the“ Crofics of 
Fortune; and the Accidents of Sickne, 
Da and of Health, are neither Good Dor 
Bi! Evil; God permits them indiffererth, 
* both to good and evil Men, J it Han 
vou will ſay, for a virtuous Man to ſuffer all Sorts of 
Miſery, and for a wicked Man not only 10 go 2 but . 
enjoy bimſelf at Pleaſure, And, is it not the ſame Thing 
for Men of proſtituted Impudence and Wickednef*s, t 
ſleep in a whole Skin, when Men of Honour and Ho- 
neſty bear Arms, lie in the Frenches, and receive 
| Wounds? Or, for the Veſtal Virgins to riſe in the Night 
to their Prayers, when common Strumpets lie ſtretch. 
ing themſelves in their Beds? We ſhould rather fy 
with Demetrivs, If had known the Will of Heawn 
before I was called to it, I would hawe offered m 
If it be the Pleaſure'of God to take my Children, 
have brought them up to that End: If my Fortune, 
any Part of my Body, or my Life, I would rather pre- 
ſent it, than yield it up: I am ready to part with ll, 
and to ſuffer all; for I know that — comes to 
= but what God appoints: Our Fate is decreed, and. 
'hings do not ſo much happen as in their due Time pro- 
ceed, and every Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow, i 
predetermined. * 1 | , "i 
 TnERE is nothing falls amiſs to a“ good Man, = 
* , can be charged upon Providence; for 
P hes ut wicked ABions, lewd. Thought, ambi 
EE 75 . * *. tious Projects, blind Luſts, and inſatiable 
M ala & Avarice, againſt all theſe he is armed by 
* the Benefit of Reaſon: And, do we es. 
pe& now that God ſhould look to our Luggage too? (1 
mean our Bodies.) Demetrius diſchar himſelf 
his Treaſure, as the Clog and Burdem of his Mind: 
Shall we wonder then, if God ſuffers that to befal i 
ood Man, which a good Man ſometimes does. to bim 
elf? J loſe a Son, and why not; when it may , ſome 
times ſo fall out that I myſelf may kill him. Suppok 
he be baniſhed by an Order of State: Is it not the ſam 
Thing with a Man's voluntary leaving of his Country 


** Accidents are 
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od never to return? Many Afflictions may befal a good 
lan, but no Evil ; for Contraries will never incorpor- 
de: All the Rivers in the World are never able to chan 

he Taſte or Quality of the Sea, Prudence and Religion 
e above Accidents, and draw-Good out of every 'I'hing,; 
\fiition keeps a Man in uſe, and makes him ſtrong, 
patient, and hardy. Providence treats us like a gene- 
ous Father, and brings us co Labours, Toils, and Dan- 
ders: Whereas the Indulgence of a fond Mother, makes 
bs weak and ſpiritleſs: God loves us with a maſculine 
ove, and-turns us looſe to Injuries and Indigaities: 
le takes Delight to ſee a brave and a good Man wreſt- 
ing with evil Fortune, and yet keeping himſelf upon his 
eos, when the whole World is in Diſorder about him. 
\nd are not we ourſelvgs delighted, to ſee a bold Fellow 
preſs with his Lance Upon a Boar, or Lion? And the 
onſtancy and Reſolution of the Action 13 the Grace and 
Dignity of the Spectaele. No Man can be happy that does 
ot ſtand firm agaiult all Contingencies, and ſay to him- 
elf in all Extremities, I Should have been content, if it 
wht have been ſo, or. ſo; but, ſince it is other<viſe deter- 
mined, God will provide bitter. The more we ſtruggle 
ith our Neceſſities, we draw the Knot the harder, and 
he worſe it is with us: And, the more the Bird flaps and 
lutters in the Snare, the ſurer ſhe is caught: So that the 
belt Way is to ſubmit, and lie till under this double 
von ſideration, That the Proceedings of God are unqueſflion- 
ble, and his Decrees. not to be reſiſted. | | 
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V Levity of Mind, and other Impediments of a 
OX : Happy Life. . 


| O W to ſum up what is already delivered, we have 
ſhewed what Happineſs is, and wherein it conſiſts: 

[hat it is founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue ; for we 
nuſt firſt know what-we ought to do, and then live ac- 
ording to that Knowledge: We have alſodiſcourſed the 
elps of Philoſophy, and Precepts towards a happy Life : 
The Bleſſing of a good Conſcience; That a good Man 
i never be miſerable, nor a wicked Man happy; Nor 
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any Man unfortunate, that chearfully ſubmits to Proyj 
dence. We ſhall now examine, how it-comes to pak, 
that when the certain Way to Happineſs lies ſo fair befyy 
us, Men will yet ſteer their Courſe on the other Side 


which as manifeſtly leads to Ruin. | 1 
THERE are ſome __ 1 any barn at all, Wd 
4 and only paſs in the World like Stray 
＋ el upon r they do not go, but thy + 
of Happine*: ire carried. Others only deliberate uy Wie 
on the Parts of Life, and not upon the Whole: Wbid nd 
is a great Error; for there is no diſpoſing of the Ci Met. 
cumſtances of it, unleſs we firſt propound the mig \pj 
Scope. How ſhall any Man take his Aim without, 
Mark ? Or, what Wind will ſerve him that is not yah. 
reſolved upon his Port: We live as it were by Chance, bi 
and by Chance we are governed. Some there are Nie 
torment themſelves afreſh with the Memory of what ig 
paſt : Lord! What did 1 endure? Newer was any Man Wo; 
my Condition; every body gave me over; my very Haan Mike 
as like to break, c. Others again afflict themſeva ein 
with the Apprehenſions of Evils to come; and very n. Heb. 
diculouſly both: For the ene does not row concern as 
and the other not yet : Beſide, that there may be Re Tu 
medies for Miſchiefs likely to happen; for they give u bot 
Warning by Signs and Symptoms of their Approach if 
Let him that would be quiet, take heed not to provch be. 
Men that are in Power, but live without giving Offcac; of! 
and if we cannot make all great Men our Friends, Re. 
will ſuffice to keep them from being our Enemies. T,! 
is a Thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would do Vie 
Storm. 4 raſh Seaman never conſiders what Wird ple. 
blows, or what Courſe he ſteers; but runs at a Venture, We 
as if he would brave the Rocks, and the Eddies: Wher en 
as he that is careful, and confiderate, informs himſelf b*WWWupc 
foreband where the Danger lies, and what Weather eite 
is like to be: He conſults his Compaſs, and keeps 210\apt 
from thofe Places that are infamous for Wrecks end 
Miſcarriages. So does a wiſe Man in the com mon Bui: con 
meſs of Life: He keeps out of the Way from thoſe tiaſ to 
may do him Hurt; but it is a Point of Prudence not nor 
let them take notice that he does it on purpoſe; for tu and 
Which a Man hund, he — Let hoy” ut 


— 
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ave a care alſo of Li/”ners, New/mongers and Meddlers 
other Peoples Matters; for their Diſcourſe is com- 
only of ſuch Things as are never profitable, and moft 
ommonly dangerous, either to be ſpoken or heard. 
Levity * of Mind 1s a ee eee of Re poſe, 
d the very Change of Wiekedneſs is , _. 255 
Addition to the Wickedneſs itſelf; Levity of Mindis 
* - | - - . 4 great Hindrance 
or it is Inconſtancy added to Iniquity: * 
Ve relinquiſh the Thing we ſought, y our Reeſe. 
nd then we take it up again; and fo divide our Lives 
between our Luſts, and our Repentances. From one 
\ppetite we paſs to andther, not ſo much upon Choice, 
as for Change; and there is a Check of Conſcience 


ja What caſts a Damp upon all our unlawful Pleaſures; 
ce, hich makes us loſe the Day, in Expectation of the 


light, and the Night itſelf for fear of the approaching 
Light. Some People are acer quiet; others are alaua 

0; and they are both to blame: For that which looks 
like Vivacity and Induſtry in the one, is only a Reſt 
leſſneſs and Agitation; and that which paſſes in the 


n. iber for Moderation and Reſerve, is but a drowſy and 
u Munative Sloth. Let Motion and Reſt both take their 
Ne rorns, according to the Order of Nature, which make 
e Us 


both the Day and the Night: Some are perpetually 

iſting from one Thing to another: Others again make 
heir whole Life but a kind of uneaſy Sleep: Some lie 
oſſing and turning till very Wearineſs brings them to 
Reſt: Others again I cannot ſo properly call inconſtant, 
as lazy: There are many Proprieties and Diverſities of 
Vice; but, it is one never failing Effect of it, to live dif- 
pleaſed, We do all of us labour under inordinate De- 
ſires; we are either ti morous, and dare not venture, ar 


upon uncertain Hopes, where we are perpetually ſoli- 
itous, and in Suſpence. In this Diſtraction, we are 
apt to propoſe to ourſelves Things diſhoneſt, and hard; 
and when we have taken great Pains to no Purpoſe, we 


zub come then to repent of our Undertakings : We are afraid 

ta o go on, and we can neither maſter our Appetites, 

, vor obey them: We-live and die reſtleſs and irrefolute; 
x 


ind, which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of the 
ublic, and. betake:ourſclves to Sglitude for Relief, our 


venturing, we do not ſueceed: Or elſe we caſt ouffelves - 
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Minds are fick, and wallowing, and the very Hout 
and Walls are troubleſome to us; we grow impatien, 
and aſhamed of ourſelves; and ſuppreſs our inward Ven 
| ation, till it break our Heart for want of Vent. Thich 
is that makes us ſour, and moroſe; envious of other, 
and diffatisfied with ourſelves: Till at laſt, betwixt os 
Troubles for other Peoples Sueceſſes, and the-Deſpairgf 
Hur own, we fall feul-upon: Fortune, and the Time; 
and get into a Corner perhaps, where we ſit broodi 
over our own Diſquiets. In theſe Diſpoſitions there h 
a kind of pruriginous Fancy that makes ſome Peopk 
take delight in-Labour and .Uneaſineſs, like the clay. 
-ing of an Itch-until the Blood ſtarts: 
*TH1s is it that 2 upon N Ov_e.; ore 
* while by Land; but ſtill diſguſted with 
er 4 a the Preſent; the Town pleaſes us To- 
Changes, Mind day; the Country To- morrow: The 
Ar 7 * Splendors of Court at one Time; 
the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at another: But all this 
while we carry our Plague about us; for it is not the 
Place we are weary of, but ourſelves. Nay, our Weakneſ 
extends to every Thing, for we are impatient equally of 
Toil, and Pleaſure. Ibis trotting of the Ring, and only 
treading the ſame Steps over and over again, has mad: 
many a Man lay violent Hands upon himſelf. It mul 
be the Change of the Mind, not of the Climate, tha 
will remove the Heavineſs of the Heart: Our Vices 96 
along with us, and we carry in -ourſelves the Cauſes of 
our Diſquiets. There is a great Weight lies upon us, 
and the bare ſhocking of it makes, it more uneaſy: 
Changing of Countries, in this Caſe, is not Travel. 
ling — Wandering. We muſt keep on our Cootſe, 
if we would gain our Journey's End. He that cant 
Jive happily any aubere, will live happily no auben. 
What is a Man the better far Travelling f As if bs 
Cares could not ſind him out wherever he goes ? ls there 
any retiring from the Fear of Death, or of Torments! 
Or from thoſe Difficulties which beſet a Man wherever 
he is? It is only Philoſophy that makes the Mind 
invincible, and places us out of the: Reach of For- 
.tane;. ſo that all her Arrows fall ſhort of us. This 11» 
that zeclaims the Rage 1 our Luſts, and ſweetens the 
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Anxiety of our Fears: Frequent changing of Places, or 
dounſels, ſhews an Inſtability of Mind: And we muſt fix 


he Body, before we can fix the Soul: We can hardly, 


ir Abroad, or look about-us, without encountringſome- 

ing or other that revives our Appetites. As he, that 

zould caſt off an uyhappy Love, avoids whatſoever may 

hut him in mind of the Perſon : So he that would wholly 
ener himſelf from his beloved Luſts, muſt ſhun all 
objects that my put them in his Head again, and re- 
ind him of them. We travel, as Children run up and 
owa after ſtrange Sights, for Novelty not Profit; we 
„earn neither the better nor the ſounder; nay, and the 


ery Agitation hurts us. We learn to call Towns and 


i WF laces by their Names, and to tell Stories of Mountains, 
th WW od of Rivers: But had not our Time been better ſpent 
by the ſtudy of Wiſdom, and of Virtue? In the learn- 
be Wig of what is already diſcovered, and in the Queſt of 
ce; WT hings not yet found out? If a Man break his Leg, or 


bs train his Ancle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to ſet 


de right again; and does not take Horſe upon it, or put 
iimſelf on Shipboard.: No more does the Change of 

e ace work upon our diſordered Minds, than upon our 
ny Woes. It is not the Place, I hope, that makes either 
ad: n Orator, or a Phyfician, © Will any Man afk upon the 
oad, Pray which is the Way to Prudence, to Juſtice, 

ht o Temperance, to Fortitude ? No matter-whither any 
; 80 an goes, that carries his Affections along with him. 


s of We that would make his Travels delightful, muſt make 


% imſelf a temperate Companion. A great Traveller was 

ly: Wooplaining that he was never the better of his Travels; 

bat is very true, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you travelled 

vith yourſelf. Now had he not better have made himſelf 

nother Man, than to tranſport himſelf to another Place? 
is no matter what Manners we find any where, fo lo 

$ We carry our Own. But we have all of us a . 


dveries; turning over Antiquities, learning the Cuſtoms 
Nations, c. We are never quiet; To- day we ſeek 
h Office; To- morrow we are ſick of it: We divide our 
es betwixt a Diſlike of the Preſent, and a Peſire of 
e Future; but he that lives as he ſhould, orders him- 
f lo as neither to fear nor to wiſh for Vo-morrow ; If 
(GG 


urioſity of ſeeing fine Sights, and of making new Dif- - 
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it come, it is welcome, bot if not, there is nothing loſ; 
for, that which 1s come, is but the ſame over again with 
what 1s paſt. As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to Quiet; 
ſo Pertinacy is a great one too. The one changes ng. 
thing, the other ſticks to nothing; and which of the tag 
is the worſe may he a Queſtion. It is many Times ſeen 
that we beg earneſtly for thoſe Things, which, if they 
were offered us, we would refuſe ; and it is but juſt 
puniſh this.Eafineſs of Aſking with an equal Felicity d 
Granting. Thereare ſome Things we would be thought 
to defire, which we are ſo far from deſiring, that we 
dread them. 7 all tire you, ſays one, in the Middle qt 
a tedious Story: Nay, pray be pleaſed to go on, we cry, 
though we wiſhed his Tongue out at half Way : Nay, 
we do not deal candidly even with God himſelf. We 
ſhould ſay to ourſelves in theſe Cafes, This have draws 
upon myſelf. I could never be quiet, till I had gotten thi 
Woman, this Place, this Eftate, this Honour ; and now ſu 
what is come of tt. | 

One ſovereign Remedy againſt all Misfortunes, i 
* Contain Conſtancy * of Mind; the changing d 
onflancy of Parties: and Countenances, looks as if 


— = 
age oe ate a Man were driven with the Wind on 
4 ow” Nothing can be above him that is above ©! 
dot 


Fortune. It is not Violence, Reproach, 
Contempt, or whatever elſe from without, that cat 
make a wiſe Man quit his Ground; but he is Proof + 
gainft Calamities, both great and ſmall ; only our Em 
is, that what we cannot do ourſelves, we think no Body 
elſe can ; ſo that we judge of the Wiſe by the Meaſure 
of the Weak, Place me among Princes, or among Beg 
gars; the one ſhall not make me proud, nor the othe! 
aſhamed ; I can take as ſound a Sleep in a Barn as int 
Palace, and a Bottle of Hay makes me as good a Lodging 
as a Bed of Down. Should every Day ſucceed to 
Wiſh, it ſhould not tranſport me; nor would I think m 
ſelf miſerable, if I ſhould not have one quiet Hour i 
my whole Life. Iwill not "tranſport myſelf for eithe 
Pain or Pleaſure ; but yet for all that I could wiſh thatl 
had an eaſier Game to play; and that I were put ratle 
to moderate my Joys, than my Sorrows, If I were! 
impetial Prince, I had rather take than be taken; © 
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yet I would bear the ſame Mind under the Chariot of 
my Conqueror, that I had in my own. lt is no great 
Matter to trample upon thoſe Things that are moſt co. 
yeted or feared by the common People. There are thoſe 
that will laugh upon the Wheel; and caſt themſelves 
pon a certain Death, only upon a Tranſport of Love, 
perhaps Anger, Avarice, or Revenge : How much more 
then upon an Inſtinct of Virtue; which is invincible, 
and ſteady ? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do this; 
how much more ſhall a compoſed, and a deliberate Vir- 
ve; whoſe Force is equal and perpetual ? 

To ſecure ourſelves in this World; firſt, we muſt 
zim at * nothing that Men count worth „ 

he wrangling * Secondly, we muſt Pls ; 73 
ot value the Poſſeſſion of any Thing, 3 I, "op 
hich even a common Thief would think 4, /7 eli, the 
orth the ſtealing. A Man's Body is ad | 
jo Booty. Let the Way be never ſo dangerous for 
Robberies, the Poor and the Naked paſs quietly, A 
plain-dealing Sincerity of Manners makes a Man's Life 
happy, even in Deſpite of Scorn and Contempt; which 
every clear Man's Fate. But we had better yet be 
ontemned for Simplicity, than lie perpetually upon the 
Torture of a Counterfeit ; provided that Care be taken 
ot to confound Simplicity with Negligence : And it is 
moreover an uneaſy Life, that of a Diſguiſe: For a 
an to ſeem to be what he is not; to keep a perpetual 
ard upon himſelf, and to live in fear of a Diſcovery, 
e takes every Man that loolcs upon him for a Spy; 
er and above the Trouble of being put to play another 
lan's Part. It is a great Remedy in ſome Caſes for a 
an to apply himſelf to civil Affairs, and public Buſi- 
els; and yet in this State of Life too, what betwixt 
mbition and Calumny, it is hardly ſafe to be honeſt. 
here are indeed ſome Caſes wherein a wiſe Man will 
ire way: But let him not yield over-eaſily neither: If 
* marches off, let him have a care of his Honour; and 
ake his Retreat with his Sword in his Hand, and his 
ace to the Enemy.. Of all others, a ftudious Life is 
e leaſt tireſome : It makes us eaſy to ourſelves, and 
others, and gains us both Friends and Reputation, 
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An, 1 Ke: 
He that ſets up his Ref upon Contingencies, ſhall never 


be quiet. 


\T EVER pronounce any Man happy that depend, 
upon Fortune for his Happineſs : For nothing ca 

be more prepoſterous than to place the Good of a reaſon. 
able Creature in unreaſonable Things, If I have lo} 
any Thing it was adventitious ; and the Jeſs Money, 
the leſs Trouble; the leſs Favour, the leſs Envy ; Nay, 
even in thoſe Cales that puts us out of our Wits, it is 60 
the Loſs itſelf, but the Opinion of the Loſs that trouble 
us. It is a common Miſtake to account thoſe Thjng; 
neceſſary that are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon For. 
tune for the Felicity of Life, which ariſes only fron 
Virtue, There is no truſting to her Smiles: The Se 
ſwells and ragesin a Moment, and the Ships are ſwallowed 
up at Night, in the very Place where they ſported then- 
ſelves in the Morning. And Fortune has the ſame 
Power over Princes, that it has over Empires; over Na. 
tions, that it has over Cities; and the ſame Power over 
Cities that it has over private Men. Where is the Eſtate 
that may not be followed upon the Heel with Famine and 10 
Beggary ? That Dignity which the next Moment mi en 
not be laid in the Duſt 2 That Kingdom that is ſecure 
from Deſolation and Ruin? The Period of all Things i 
at Hand, as well that which caſls out the Fortunate, a tu 
the other that delivers the Unhappy; and that which my 
fall out at any Time, may fall out this very Day. Whit 
Hall come to paſs I know not, but what may come to pal 
| know; So that I will deſpair of nothing, but exped 
every Thing; and whatſoever Providence remits, is cles ex 
Gain. Every Moment, if it ſpares me, deceives me: And 
yet in ſome Sort it does not deceive me; for though! 
know that any Thing may happen; yet I know likewitz 8 tir 
that every Thing will not, Iwill hope the beſt, ber 
provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould not find pe. 
much Faalt with Fortune for her Inconſtancy, when de. 
curſclves ſuffer a Change every Moment that we lie tha 
ouly other Changes make more Noiſe,” and this fei De 
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upon us like the Shadow of a Dial; every Jot as certain- 
ly, but more inſenſibly. | 
Tus Ry Fog 72 may ſerve to ſhew * us, that 
we are never fate; and to arm us „ 
againſt all Surprizes. The Terror of it 1 {noo Y 
muſt needs be great, for the Calamity h wht = of 
i almoſt without Example. If it had „ 4s 18 
been fired by an Enemy, the Flame * 
would have left ſome farther Miſchief X 
to have been done by the Soldiers: But to be wholly 
conſumed, we have not heard of many Earthquakes o 
pernicions : So many Rarities to be deſtroyed in one 
Night, and in the Depth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage 
beyond the Extremity of War. Who would believe 
it? But twelve Hours betwixt ſo fair a City and none 
at all; it was laid in Afhes in leſs Time than it would 
require to tell the Story, To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a 
Calamity is hardly to be expected; and our Wonder 
eannot but be equal to our Grief, Let this Accident 
teach us to provide againſt all Poſſibilities, that fall with- 
in the Power of Fortune; all external Things are under 
her Dominion: One while ſhe calls her Hands to her Aſ- 
ſiſtance; another while ſhe contents herſelf with her own 
Force, and deſtroys us with Miſchiefs of which we can- 
not find the Author. No Time, Place, or Condition i; 
excepted ; ſhe makes our very Pleaſures painful to us! 
ſhe makes War upon us in the Depth of Peace, and turns 
the Means of our Security into an Occaſion of Fear; ſhe 
turns a Friend into an Enemy, and makes a Foe of a 
Companion; we ſuffer the Effects of War without any 
Adverſary ; and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall be the 
Cauſe of oyr Deſtruction. Leſt we ſhould either forget, 
or neglect her Power, every Day produces ſomething 
extraordinary. She perſecutes the moſt temperate with 
Sickneſs, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions with the Phthiſic ; 
ſhe brings the Innocent to Puniſhment, and the moſt re- 
tired ſhe aſſaults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have 
grown up with many Ages, with infinite Labour and Ex+ 
pence, and under the Favour of many auſpicious Provi- 
dences, one Day ſcatters, and brings to nothing. He 
that pronounced a Day, nay an Hour ſufficient for the 
Deſtruction of the greateſt bois, might have fallen to 
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a Moment. It were ſome Comfort yet to the Prailty a 
Mankind, and of human Affairs, if Things might by 


decay as flowly as they riſe; but they grow by Degree, n 
and they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant. There is no Fel. tl 
city in any Thing either private or public: Men, Na. t 
tions and Cities have all their Fates and Periods : Our a 
very Entertainments are not without Terror, and our tl 
Calamity riſes there where we leaſt expect it. Those u 
Kingdoms that ſtood the Shock both of foreign Wan w 
and civil, come to Deſtruction without the Sight of 2 4 
Enemy. Nay, we are to dread our Peace and Felicity r 
more than Violence, becauſe we are then taken unpro. a 
vided ; unleſs in a State of Peace we do the Duty of fr 
Men in War, and ſay to ourſelves, What/cever may be, tl 
will be, I am To-day ſafe, and happy in the Love cf B 
my Country ; I am To-morrow baniſhed ; To-day in ti 
Pleaſure, Peace, Health; Fo-morrow broken upon the I. 
Wheel, led in Triumph, and in Agony and Sicknef, W 
Let us therefore prepare for a Shipwreck in the Port, ſe 
and for a Tempeſt in a Calm. One Violence drives me n 
from my Country, another raviſhes that from me; and It 
that very Place where a Man can hardly paſs this Day n 
for a Crowd, may be To- morrow a Deſert. Wherefore R 
let us ſet before our Eyes the whole Condition of human 0 
Nature, and conſider as well what may happen, as what n 
commonly Joes. The Way to make future Calamitie 0! 
eaſy to us in the Sufferance, is to make them familiar D 
to us in the Contemplation, How many Cities in 4%, I 
Achaia, A4ffyria, Macedonia, have been ſwallowed up dy E 
Earthquakes ! Nay, whole Countries are loſt, and large 5 
Provinces laid under Water; but Time brings all Things " 
to an End, for all the Works of Mortals are mortal; in 
All Poſſeſſions and their Poſſeſſors, are uncertain and te 
periſhable; and what Wonder is it to loſe any Thing tl 
at any Time, when we muſt one Day loſe all? m 
THAT which we * call our own, is but lent us; and * 
„ That which what we have received gratis, we mul 2 
3 return without Complaint. That which WW '- 
; _ 1 Fortune gives us this Hour, ſhe may I 
but nt us. take away the next; and he that truſt al 
to her Favours, ſhall either find himſelf deceived, t 80 


if he be not, he will at leaſt be troubled becauſe bt 
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may be ſo. There is no Defence in Walls, Fortifica- 
tions, and Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune; we 
muſt provide ourſelves within, and when we are ſafe 
there, we are invincible ; we may be battered, but not 
taken. She throws her Gifts among us, and we ſweat 
and ſcuffle for them : Never conſidering how few are 
the better for that which is expected by all. Some are 
tranſported with what they get: Others tormented for 
what they miſs; and many Times there is a Leg or an 
Arm broken in a Conteſt for a Counter, She gives us 
Honours, Riches, Favours, only to take them away 
again ; either by Violence or Treachery : So that they 
frequently turn to the Damage of the Receiver. She 
throws out Baits for us, and ſets Traps, as we do for 
Birds and Beaſts ; her Bounties are Snares, and Lime- 
twigs to us; we think that we take, but we are taken. 
If they had any Thing in them that were ſubſtantial, they 
would ſome Time or other fill, and quiet us; but they 
ſerve only to provoke our Appetite, without any Thing 
more than Pomp, and Show, to allay it. But the beſt of 
it is, if a Man cannot mend his Fortune, he may yet 
mend his Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her. 
Reach, that whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall be all, 
one to us; for we are neither the greater for the one, 
nor the leſs for the other. We call this a dark Room, 
or that a light one; when it is in itſelf neither the one, 
nor the other, but only as the Day and the Night renders 
it. And ſo it is in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, 
Honour, Command: And likewiſe in Pain, Sickneſs, 
Baniſhment, Death ; which are in themſelves middle and 


2 im 

- indifferent Things, and only good, or bad, as they are 
if influenced by Virtue, To weep, lament, and groan, is 
ad to renounce our Duty; and it is the ſame Wedknel on 


the other Side to exult and rejoice ; I would rather make 
my Fortune, than expect it; being neither depreſſed 


ad with her Injuries, nor dazzled with her Favour, When 
if Zeno was told, that all his Goods were drowned ; V 
ch then, ſays he, Fortune has a mind to make me a Philoſopher, 
ay It is a great Matter for a Man to advance his Mind 


above her Threats, or Flatteries ; for he that has once 
gotten the better of her, is ſafe for ever. | 
G 4 
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- conclude upon, that her Empire is but imaginary, and 
that whoſoever ſerves her, makes himſelf a voluntary 


ward Condition, without any proper and neceſſary Efed 
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I rx is ſome Comfort yet to the Unfortunate, that gren 
©: Men lie under * the Laſh for Company, 
1 and that Death ſpares the Palace ng 
2 9 more than the Cottage; and that who. 
ever is above me, has a Power alf 
above him. Do we not daily ſee Funerals without 
Trouble, Princes depoſed, Countries depopulated, Town 
facked without ſo much as thinking how foon it may 
be our own Caſe ? Whereas, if we would but prepare, 
and. arm ourſelves againſt the Iniquities of Fortune, 
we ſhould never be ſurprized. When we ſee any Man 
baniſhed, beggar'd, tortured,. we are to account, thit 
though the Miſchief fell upon another, it was levelled 
at us. What Wonder is it, if of ſo many thouſand 
of Dangers that are conſtantly. hovering about us, one 
h befals any Man 


Fortune ſpares 


tomes to hit us at laſt? That whic 
may. befal every Man ; and then it breaks the Force of 
a preſent Calamity, to provide againſt the future, What. 
ſoever our Lot is, we muſt bear it; as ſuppoſe it be 
Tontumely, Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, orz 
Prey to wild Beaſts; there is no ſtruggling, nor any Ne- 
medy but Moderation, It is to no Purpoſe to bewail 
any Part of our Life, when Life itſelf is miſerable through- 
out; and the whole Flux of it only a Courſe of Tranſi- 
tion from one Misfortune to another, A Man may a 
well wonder, that he ſhould be cold in Winter, ſick at 
Sea, or have his Bones clattered together in a Waggon; 
as at the Encounter of ill Accidents, and Croſſes in the 
Paſſage of human Life; and it is in vain to run away 
from Fortune, as if there were any Hiding-place where- 
in ſhe could not find us; or to expect any Quiet from 
her, for ſhe makes Life a perpetual State of War, with- 
6ut ſo much as any Reſpite or Trace. This we may 


Slave; for be Things that are often contemned by the li, 
confiderate, and always by the Wiſe, are in them/elvti 
neither good nor evil ; as Pleaſure and Pain; Proſpenty 
and Adverſity ; which can only operate upon our out- 


upon the Mind. 
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A ſenſual Life is a miſerable Life. 


HE Senſuality that we here treat of falls naturally 
under the Head of Luxury; which extends to all 
the Exceſſes of Gluttony, Luſt, Effe minacy of Manners; 
and, in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the over-great 
Care of the Carcaſe, . 

To begin now with the Pleaſures of the * Palate, 


which deal with us like Feyprian , | 

— that ſtrangle — 2 7 Oy pros, 2 

embrace.) What ſhall we ſay of the wg 4 whe 7 BD 
Luxary of Nomentanus and Apicins, deere pant La 4 
that entertained their very Souls in the Kitchen; they have 
the choiceſt Muſic for their Ears; the moſt diverting 
SpeRacles for their Eves ; the choiceſt Variety of Meats 
and Drinks for their Palates. What 1s all this, I ſay, 
but a merry Madneſs? It is true, they have their De- 
lights, but not without heavy and anxious Thoughts, 
even in their very Enjoyments ; beſide that they are 
followed with Repentance, and their Frolics arelittle more 
than the Laughter of ſo many People out of their 
Wits, Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and neither 
fincere, nor well- grounded; but they have Need of one 
Pleaſure to ſupport another; and of new Prayers to 
forgive the Errors of the former. Their Life muſt 
needs be wretched,” that get with great Pains, What they 

keep with greater. One Divifion overtakes another; 

Hope excites Hope; Ambition begets Ambition, ſo that 
they only change the Matter of their Miſeries, without 
ſeeking any End of them, and ſhall never be without 
either proſperous; er unhappy Cauſes of Diſquiet. What 
if a Body might have all the Pleaſures in the World far 
the Aſking? Who would ſo much uaman himſelf, as by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a per- 
petual Slave to his Senſes ? Thoſe falſe and admirable 
Palates, that.judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty; 
not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte: They vomit that 
they may eat; and they eat that they may fetch it up 
again. They croſs the Seas for Rarities, and when they 
bave ſwallowed them, they vill not ſo much as give them 
Time to digeſt. Whereſoever Nature bas placed Men, 
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ſhe has provided them Aliment : But we rather chuſe i 
irritate Hunger by Expence, than to allay it at an eaſier 
Rate. What is it that we plow the Seas for; or arm our. 
ſelves againſt Men and Beaſts? To what End do we toil, 
and labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may enlarge 
our Fortunes, but we cannot our Bodies; ſo that it does 
but ſpill and run over, whatſoever we take more than 
we can hold. Our Forefathers (by Force of whoſe Vir. 
tues we are now ſupported in our Vices) lived every jut 
as well as we, when they provided and dreſſed their own 
Meat with their own Hands; lodged upon the Ground, 
and were not as yet come to the Vanity of Gold and 
Gems: When they ſwore by their earthen Gods, and 
kept their Oath, though they died for it. Did not our 
Conſuls live more happily when they cooked their own 
Meat with thoſe victorious Hands that had conquered 
many Enemies, and won ſo many Laurels? Did they 
not live more happily, I ſay, than our Apicius ? (that 
Corrupter of Youth, aid Plague of the Age he lived in) 
who after he had ſpent a prodigious Fortune upon his 
Belly, poiſoned himſelf for fear of Starving when he had 
yet 250,000 Crowns in his Coffers; which may ſerve to 
mew us, that it is the Mind, and not the Sum that 
makes any Man rich: When Apicius with all his Tres 
ſure counted himſelf in a State of Beggary; and took 
Poiſon to avoid that Condition, which another would have 
prayed for. But why do we call it Poiſon, which wa 
the wholeſomeſt Draught of his Life? His daily Glut- 
tony was Poiſon rather, both to himſelf and others 
His Oſtentation of it was intolerable; and ſo was the 
Infinite Pains he.took to miſlead others, by his Example, 
who went faſt enough of themſelves without driving, 
I's is a Shame _ a Man to place his “ Felicity in 
by „ thoſe Entertainments and Appetites, 
1f 1 that are ſtronger in Brutes. 150 not 
2 Pp 1 Beaſts eat with a better Stomach ? Har 
ogy 8 . theynot more Satis faction in their Luſl? 
Pier than Aen. And they have not only a quicker Relil 
of their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without either 
Scandal or Remorſe. If Senſuality were Happinels 
Reaſts were happier than Men; but human Felicity n 
dged. in the Soul, not in the Fleilk, They that delia 
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themſelves up to Luxury are ſtill either tormented with 
too little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally mi- 
ſerable by being either deſerted, or overwhelmed : They 
are like Men in a dangerous Sea ; one while caſt a-dry 
upon a Rock, and another while ſwallowed up in a 
Whirlpool; and all this from the Miſtake of not diſtin- 
guiſhing Good from Evil. The Huntſman that with 
much Labour and Hazard takes a wild Beaſt, runs as 
great a Riſk afterwards in the keeping of him; for many 
Times he tears out the Throat of his Maſter ; and it is 
the ſame Thing with inordinate Pleaſures: The more 
in number, and the greater they are, the more general 


common People pronounce him as happy as they pleaſe, 
he pays his Liberty for his Delights, and ſells himſelf 
for what he buys. 46-4 

Ler any Man take a View of our Kitchens; the 
Number of our Cooks, and the Va- W: } 
riety of our Meats : Will he not won D N 7 
der to ſee ſo much Proviſion made for Plſcaſti as Diſhes. 
one Belly? We have as many Diſeaſes as we have Cooks, 
or Vieats';- and the Service of the Appetite is the Study 
now in Vogue. To ſay nothing of our Train of 
Lacqueys; and other Troops of Caterers and Sewers. 
Good God! that ever one Ben, ſhould employ ſo many 
People. How nauſeous and fulſome are the Surfeits 
that follow theſe Exceſſes ? Simple Meats are out of 
Faſhion ; and all are collected into one; ſo that the 
Cook does the Office of the Stomach ; nay, and of the 
Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it were chewed 
before-hand ; here is the Luxury of all Taftes in. one 
Diſh, and liker a Vomit than a Soup. From theſe 
compounded Diſhes ariſe compounded Diſeaſes, which 
require compounded Medicines, . It is the fame Thin 
with our Minds, that it is with our Tables ; ſimple Vices 
are curable by fimple Counſels, but a general Diſſolution 


of Manners is hardly overcome: We are over-run with a 
lik public as well as with a private Madneſs. The Phyſicians 
het of old underſtood little more than the Virtue of ſome 
of Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal a Wound: And cheir firm 


and healthful Bodies needed little more, before they were 
corrupted by Luxury and 98 ure; and when it came to 
| 6 


and abſolute, a Slave is the Servant of them. Let the 
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that once, their Buſineſs was not to allay Hunger, b. 
to provokeit by a thouſand Inventions and Sauces, Tha 
which was Aliment to a craving Stomach, is become: 
Burden to a full one, From hence come Paleneſs, Trem. 
bling; and worſe Effects from Crudities, than Famine: 
A Weakneſs in the Joints, the Belly ſtretched, Suffufo 
of Choler ; the Torpor of the Nerves ; and a Palpitation 
of the Heart, To ſay nothing of Megrims, Torment 
of the Eyes, and Ears; Head- ach, Gout, Scurvy; 
ſeveral Sorts of Fevers, and putrid Ulcers ; with other 
Diſeaſes, that are but the Puniſhment of Luxury, 9 
long as our Bodies were hardened with Labour, or tire 
with Exerciſe, or Hunting, our Food was plain 'and 
ſimple ; many Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes. 
IT is an ill Thing for a Man not to know the Meaſure 

of his Stomach ; nor to conſider, that Men do many 
Things in their Drink that they are aſhamed of ſober; 
. Drunkenneſs being nothing elſe but“: 
3 voluntary Madneſs, It emboldens Men 
e e eee, todo all Sorts of Miſchiefs ; it bot 
irritates Wickednefs and diſcovers it ; it does not make 
Men vicious,. but it ſhews them to be ſo: It was in 1 
drunken Fit that Alexander flew Clyzus.. It makes hin 

| that is inſolent, prouder; him that is cruel, fiercer; 
it takes away. all Shame, He .that is peeviſh, breaks 
out preſently into ill Words, and Blows. The Leacher, 
without any Regard to Decency or Scandal, turns up 
his Whore in the Market-place. A Man's Tongee 
trips, his Head turns round; he ſtaggers in his Pace, 
To ſay nothing of the Crudities and Diſeaſes that follos 
upon this Diſtemper. Confider the public Miſchiefs i 
has done, How. many warlike Nations, and. ſtrong 
Cities that have ſtood invincible-to Attacks and Sieges 
Ras Drunkenneſs overcome? ls it not a great Honour 
to drink the Company dead ?. A magnificent Virtue i0 
fwallow. more Wine than the reſt, and yet at laſt to be 

_ outdone by a Hogſhead? What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Me 
that invert the Sffices of Day and Night 7. As if ou 
Eyes were only given us to make Uſe of in the Dark. . 
it Day ? It is Time to-go to Bed. Is it Night? It i Tim 
o riſe. Is it towards Morning? Let us go to Supper. Wes 
atker. People lie down, they riſe x and lie till he ben 
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Night to digeſt the Debauch of the Day before. It is an 
Argument of Clownery, to do as other People do. Lux» 
ury ſteals-upon us by Degrees ; firſt it ſhews itſelf in a 
more than ordinary Care of our Bodies; it ſlips next in- 
to the Furniture of our Houſes ; and it gets then into the 
Fabric, Curioſity, and Expence of the Houſe itſelf, It 
appears, laſtly, in the fantaſtical Exceſſes of our Tables. 
We change and ſhuffle our Meats; confound our Sauces3 
ſerve that in firſt, that uſes to be the laſt; and value our 
Diſhes, not for the Taſte, but for the Rarity. Nay, we 
are ſo delicious, that we muſt be told when we are to eat 
or drink; when we are hungry, or weary ; and we cheriſh 
ſome Vices 2s Proofs and Arguments of our Happineſs; 
The moſt miſerable Mortals are they that deliver them- 
ſelves up to their Palates, or to their Luſts: The Plea- 
ſure is ſhort, and turns preſently nauſeous, and the End 
of it is either Shame or Repentance. It is a Brutal En- 
tertainment, and unworthy of a Man to place his Felt- 
city in the Service of his Senſes. _ As to the Wrathful, 
the Contentious, the Ambitious, though the Diſtemper- 
be great, the Offence has yet ſomething in it that is 
manly ; But, the baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe that de- 
dicate themſelves wholly to Luſt; what with their 
Hopes and Fears, Anxiety of 'Fhouvght, and perpetual 
Diſquiets, they are never well, full nor faſting. | 

Rt i) a deal of Buſineſs is now made about our 
| Houſes, and Diet, which was at firſt , ©1258 
both obvious, and of little Expence? The Folly and 
Luxury led the Way, and we have 
employed our Wits in the Aid of our Vices. Firſt, we de- 
fired Superfluities; our next Step was to Wickednefs; 
and, in Concluſion, we delivered up our Minds to our 
Bodies, and ſo became Slaves to our Appetites, which. 
before were our Servants, and are now become our 
Maſters. What was it that brought us to the Extrava- 

pance of Embroideries, Perfumers, Tire- women, r. 

We paſſed the Bounds of Nature, apd-taunched out into 
Superfluities, infomuch, that it is now-a-days only for 
Beggars and Clowns to content themſelves with what is 
ſufficient: Our Bux makes us inſolent, and mad. 
We take upon us like Princes, and fly out ſor every 
Trille, as if there were Life and Death in the Caſi. 


Vanity of Luxury. 
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What a Madneſs is it for a Man to lay out an Eſtate upon 


a Table, or a Cabinet; a- Patrimony upon a Pair ot 


Pendents, and toenflame the Price of Curioſities, accord. 
ing to the Hazard either of breaking or loſing them! 
To wear Garments that will neither defend a Van 
Body, nor her Modeſty; ſo thin, that ene would make 
a Conſcience of ſwearing ſhe were not naked ? For 
ſhe hardly ſhews more in the Privacies of her Amogr, 
than in Public. How long ſhall we covet, and oppreſ, 
enlarge our Poſſeflions; and account that too little for 
one Man, which was formerly enough for a Nation! 
And our Luxury is as inſatiable as our Avarice, Where 
is that Lake, that Sea, that Foreſt, that Spot of Land, 
that is not ranſacked to gratify our Palate ! The very 
Earth is burdened with our Buildings; not a River nor 
a Mountain eſcapes 'us. Oh that there ſhould be ſuch 
boundleſs Defires in our little Bodies! Would not fewer 
Lodgings ſerve us? We lie but in one, and where we are 
not, that is not properly'ours. What with our Hooks, 
Snares, Nets, Dogs, Sc. we are at War with all living 
Creatures; and nothing comes amiſs but that which i 
either too cheap or too common; and all this is to gre 
tify a fantaſtical Palate. Our Avarice, our Ambition, 
our Luſts, are inſatiable; we enlarge our Poſſeſſions; 
ſwell our Families; we rifle Sea and Land for Matter df 
'Ornament, arid Luxury. A Bull contents himſelf with 
one Meadow; and one Foreſt is enough for a thouſand 
Elephants; but the little Body of a Man devouts more 
than all other living Creatures. We do not eat to ſatis 
Hunger, but Ambition; we are dead while we are aliye, 
and our Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a Man 
might write our Epitaph upon our very Doors. 
A * voluptuous Perſon, in fine, can neither be a got 
"» 4 | Man, a good Patriot, nor a good Friend; 
ea 0g for he is tranſported with his Appetite, 
i Man, Without conſidering that the Lot of Man 
20 is the Law of Nature. A good Mu 
klike a good Soldier) will ſtand his Ground, recet 
Wounds, glory in his Scars, and in Death itſelf, loye 
his Maſter for whom he falls; with that divine Precept 
always in his Mind, Follow,Gegd. Wherezs be thi 
tomplains, laments, and groans, muſt yield neverde 
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leſs, and do bis, Duty, though in ſpite of his Heart. 
Now, what a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather 
to be lugged than to fellow; and vainly to contend: 
with the Calamities of human Life? Whatever is laid 
upon us by Neceſſity, we ſhould receive generouſly :. 
For it is fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid, We 
are born Subjects; and to obey God is perfect Liberty. 
He that does this, ſhall be free, ſafe, and quiet: All his. 
Actions ſhall ſucceed to his Wiſh; and, what can any 
Man defire more, than to want nothing from without, 
and to have all Things deſirable within himſelf? Plea- 
ſures do but weaken our Minds, and ſend us for our 
Support to Fortune, who gives us Money only as the 
Wages of Slavery. We muſt ſtop our Eyes and Ears. 
Met had but one Rock to fear, but human Life has | 
many. Every City, nay, every Man is one, and there 
is no truſting even to our neareſt Friends. Deliver me 
from the Superſtition of taking thoſe Things which are 
light and vain, for Felicities. . 


* * 
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CHAP. XII. 
Avarice and Ambition are inſatia ble and refilefs. 


th HE Man that would be truly rich, muſt not in- 
nd creaſe his Fortune, but retrench his Appetite : 
e Tor Riches are not only ſuperfinous, but mean, and little | 
Ji more to the Poſſeſſor, than to the Looker-on. What is | 
{A the End of Ambition, and Avarice ; when at beſt, we 
are but Stewards of what we'falfly call our own ? Alb 
thoſe Things which we purſue with ſo much Hazard, and 
t; Expence of Blood, as well to keep, as to get; for which 
wy 


we break Faith, and Friendſhip : What are they, but the 
mere Depoſita-of Fortune? And not ours, but already 
{an inclined toward a new Mafter. There is nothing our 
own, but that which we give to ourſelves; and of which 
we have a certain, and an inexpungable Poſſeſſion. A- 
varice is fo infatiable, that it is not in the Power of Li- 
derality to content it: And our Defires are ſo boundleſs, 
that whatever we get, is but in the Way to getting more 
without End: And fo long as we are ſolicitond bor the 
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Increaſe of Wealth, we loſe the trne Uſe of it; and ſpend 
our Time in putting out, calling in, and paſſing our At 
counts, without any ſubſtantial Benefit, either to the 
World or to ourſelves. What is the Difference betyin 
old Men and Children? The one cries for Nuts an 
Apples, and the other for Gold and Silver. The ons 
ſets up Courts of Juſtice; hears and determines ; acquit 
and condemns in Jeſt; and the other in Earneſt : The 
one makes Houſes of Clay, and the other of Marble: 
So that the Works of old Men are nothing in the Wort 
but the Progreſs and Improvement of Childrens Errors: 
And they are to be admoniſhed, and puniſhed too like 
Children; not in Revenge for Injuries received, but 
a Correction of Injuries done, and to make them give 
over. There is ſome Subſtance yet in Gold and Silver; 
but as to Judgments and Statutes, Procuration, and 
- Countenance Money, theſe are only the Viſions, and 
Dreams of Avarice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dq; 
he takes it open-mouthed, ſwallows it whole, and pre. 
ſently gapes for more: Juſt ſo do we with the Gifts d 
Fortune; down they go without chewing; and we ar 
immediately ready for another Chop. But what has 4. 
varice now to do with Gold and Silver, that is ſo much 
out-done by Curiofities of a far greater Value? Let us no 
longer complain, that there was not a heavier Load laid 
upon thoſe precious Metals; or that they were not by. 
. ried deep enough; when we have found out Ways by 
Wax and Parchments, and by bloody uſurous Contrath, 
to undo one another. It is remarkable, that Providence 
has given us all Things for our Advantage near at Hard: 
But Iron, Gold and Silver, (being both the Inſtruments 
of Blood and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature hu 
hidden in.the Bowels of the Earth. 
. | Tazxs is no Avarice without ſome * Puniſhment 
bar u-' Ter and above that which it is to itſelf 
——— How miſerable is it in the Deſire? Hoy 
wiſhes igſelfſ. miſerable even in the attaining of out 
Ends? For Money is a greater Torment in the Poſſth 
| ion, than it is inthe Purſuit. * The Fear of loſing it iss 
great Trouble, the Loſs of it-a greater, and it is made 
"a greater yet by Opinion. Nay, even in the Caſe of u 


direct Los at all, the covetous Man loſes what he dus 
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Man, and wiſh themſelves in his Condition; but, can 
any Condition be worſe than that, which carries Vex- 
ation and Envy along with it? Neither is any Man to 
boaſt of his Fortune; his Herds of Cattle; his Number 
of Slaves ; his Lands and Palaces; for, comparing that 
which he has, to that which he farther covets, he is a 
Beggar. No Man can poſſeſs all Things, but any Man 
may contemn them, and the Contempt of Riches is the 
neareſt Way to the gaining of them. JL 
SOME . are made for ® Money, and thoſe 
ommonly are bribed with Money. , NA 

e are "A turned Merchants, ans Money does all. 
look not into the Quality of Things, but into the Price 
df them; for Reward we are pious, and for Reward 
Again we are impious. We are honeſt, ſo long as we 
nay thrive upon it; but if the Devil himſelf give better 
Wages, we change our Party. Our Parents have trains 
d us up into Admiration of Gold and Silver ; and the- 
Love of it is grown up with us to that Degree, that 
hen we ſhould ſhew our Gratitude to Heaven, we 
nake Preſents of theſe Metals. This it is that makes. 
Poverty look like a Curſe, and a Reproach, and the 
Poets help it forward; the Chariot of the Sun muſt be 
ll of Gold; the beſt of Times muſt be the golden. 
ige; and thus they turn the greateſt Miſery of Man» 
ind into the greateſt Bleflings, | 
Neir AIR does Avarice make us f only unhappy in ours 
elves, but malevolent alſo to Mankind, , , | 


The Soldier wiſhes for. War; the Huſ- 2 as 


awyer prays for Diſſenſion; the Phyſi- 
an for a Faw” Bier ; he that deals in Curioſities, for Lux- 
ry and Exceſs 


(elf ; and makes up his Fortunes out of the 
100 2 options of the Age. High Winds and public Confla- 
tions make Work for the Carpenter, and Bricklayerz 
Ne. d one Man lives by the Loſs of another ;-fome few, per- 


aps, have the Fortune to be detected, but they 
icked alike, A great Plague makes Work for the Sex- 
on; and, in one Word, whoever gains by the Dead, has not 
den cb Kindneſs for the Living. Demades of gi bens condemn- 

la Felloꝶ that fold Neceſſaries for Funerals, upon Proof, 


not get. It is true, the People call the rich Man a happy | 


dandman would have his Corn dear; the avellas miſerable. = 


are all 
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that he wiſhed to make himſelf a Fortune by his Tray 
which could not be but by a great Mortality. But perhay 
he did not ſo much defire to have many Cuſtomers, 3 
to (ell dear, and buy cheap; beſides that all of thy 
Trade might have been condemned as well as he. Wha. 
foever whets our Appetites, flatters and depreſles the 
Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing j 
up, and then filling and deluding it with Vanity. 
To proceed now from the molt proſtitute of all Vice, 
0 Senſuality and Avarice, to that which 
eee paſſes in * World for the moſt gene. 
ond Ambition, 399% the Thirſt of Glory“ and Ds 
* minion. If they that run mad aft 
Wealth and Honour, could but look into the Hearts of 
them that have already gained theſe Points: How woull 
it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous Cares and Cring 
that wait upon ambitious Greatneſs ? All thoſe Acqui 
fitions that dazzle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but fil 
Pleaſures, ſlippery, and uncertain, They are atchien 
with Labour, and the very Guard of them is painſil 
Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and Wind; and w 
are equally troubled, either to ſee any Body before 
or no Body behind us; ſo that we lie under a doubl 
Envy; for whoſoever envies another, is alſo.envied hin 
felf. What matters it how far Alexander extended hi 
Congueſts, if he was not yet ſatisfied with what he had! 
Every Man wants as much as he covets ; and, it is lol 
Labour to pour into a Veſſel] that will never be full. H 
that had fubdued ſo many Princes, and Nations, upt 
the killing of Clytzs (one Friend) and the Loſs d 
Hepheſtion (another,) delivered himſelf up to Anger a 
Sadneſs; and when he was Maſter of the World, he 
yet a Slave to his Paſſons. Look into Cyrus, Canby 
and the whole Per/ran Line, and you ſhall not find! 
much as one Man of them that died ſatisfied with wht 
he had gotten. Ambition aſpires from great Thin 
ta greater, and propeunds Matters ever impoſſidg 
when it bas once arrived at Things beyond Expedtatin 
It is a kind of Dropſy ; the more a Man drinks, 
more he covets. Let any Map but obſerve the Ti 
mults and the Crowds that attend, Palaces 3 what 4 
ttonts muſt we endure to be admitted ; and how mu 
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-eater when we are in? The Paſſage to Virtue is fair, 
but the Way to Greatneſs is craggy, and it ſtands not 
pnly upon a Precipice, but upon Ice too; and yet it is 
hard Matter to convince a great Man that his Station 
lippery, or to prevail with him not to depend upon 
is Greatneſs 3 but all Superfluities are hurtful, A rank 
rop lays the Corn; too 7 a Burden of Fruit breaks 
be Bough ; and our Minds may be as well over-charged 
ith an immoderate Happineſs. Nay, though we our- 
lves would be at Reſt, our Fortune will not ſuffer it: 
The Way that leads to Honour and Riches, leads to 
Trouble; and we find the Cauſes of our Sorrows in the 
ery Objects of our Delights. What Joy is there in 

eaſting and Luxury, in Ambition and a Crowd of Cli- 
nts; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in the Vanity of an 
nprofitable Knowledge ? Theſe ſhort and falſe Pleaſures 
eceive us; and, like Drupkenneſs, Revenge the jolly 
ſadneſs of ane Hour, with the nauſeous and (ad Repen- 
pnce of many. Ambition is like a Gulph, every Thing 
ſwallowed up in it, and buried; beſide the dangerous 
onſequences of it: For, that which one has taken from 
|, may be eaſily taken away agaio by all, from one. It 
as not either Virtue, or Reaſon, but the mad Love of 
deceitful Greatneſs, that animated Pampey in his Wars, 
ther Abroad or at Home, What was it but his Ambi- 
on that hurried bim to Sgain, Africa, and elſewhere, 
den he was too, great already in every Body's Opinion 
t is own? And the ſame Motive had Julius Cæſar, 
ho could not, even then, brook a Superior to himſelf, 
hen the Commonwealth had ſubmitted unto two al- 
ady. Nor was it any Iuſtinct of Virtue that puſhed 
Marius, who, at the Head of an Army, was himſelf 
d on under the Command of Ambition; but he came 
laſt to the deſerved Fate of other wicked Men, and 

drink himſelf of the ſame Cup that he had filled to 
ders. We impoſe upon Qur Reaſon, when we ſuffer 
{elves to be tranſported with Titles; for, we know, 
t they are nothing but à more glorious Sound: And 
for Qrnaments, and Gildings, though there may be- 
Luſtre to dazzle our Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us. 
t, that it is only Outſide, and that the Matter unden 
only coarſe and common. 
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that he wiſhed to make himſelf a Fortune by his Tra 
which could not be but by a great Mortality. But perhaps 
he did not ſo much defire to have many Cuſtomers, 2 
to ſell dear, and buy cheap; beſides that all of thy 
Trade might have been condemned as well as he. What. 
foever whets our Appetites, flatters and depreſſes the 
Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing i; 
up, and then filling and deluding it'with Vanity. 
To proceed wy "ow the moſt proſtitute of all Vice, 
0 enſuality and Avarice, to that which 
fon an paſſes in the World for the moſt gene. 
N the Thirſt of Glory“ and Do- 
minion. If they that run mad aſter 
Wealth and Honour, could but look into the Hearts of 
them that have already gained theſe Points: How would 
it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous Cares and Crime 
that wait upon ambirious Greatneſs ? All thoſe Acqui. 
fitions that dazzle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but falſe 
Pleaſures, ſlippery, and uncertain, They are atchieved 
with Labour, and the very Guard of them is painful, 
Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and Wind; and ur 
are N troubled, either to ſee any Body before uz, 
or no Body behind us; ſo that we lie under a double 
Envy; for whoſoever envies another, is alſo envied hin- 
felf. What matters it how far Alexander extended his 
Conqueſts, if he was not yet ſatisfied with what he had? 
Every Man wants as much as he covets; and, it is lol 
Labour to pour into a Veſſel that will never be full. He 
that had ſubdued ſo many Princes, and Nations, upon 
'the killing of Clytzs (one Friend) and the Loſs oſ 
Hepheſtion (another,) delivered himſelf up to Anger and 
Sadneſs; and when he was Maſter of the World, he wa 
yet a Slave to his Paſſions. Look into Cyrus, Camby/e 
and the whole Per/ian Line, and you ſhall not find 9 
much as one Man of them that died ſatisfied with whit 
he had gotten. Ambition aſpires from great Things 
to greater, and propeunds Matters ever impoſſible, 
when ic, has once arrived at Things beyond ExpeRtation. 
It is a kind of Dropſy ; the more a Man drinks, tt 
more he covets. Let any Man but obſerve the Le 
mults and the Crowds that attend Palaces x what A! 
' fronts muſt we endure to be admitted ; and how mu 
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greater when we are in? The Paſſage to Virtue is fair, 
but the Way to Greatneſs is craggy, and it ſtands not 
only upon a Precipice, but upon Ice too; and yet it is 
2 hard Matter to convince a great Man that his Station 
is lippery, or to prevail with him not to depend upon 
his Greatneſs ; but all Superfluities are hurtful. A rank 
Crop lays the Corn; too ome a Burden of Fruit breaks 
the hough ; and our Minds may be as well over-charged 
with an immoderate Happineſs. Nay, though we our- 
{clves would be at Reſt, our Fortune will not ſuffer it: 
The Way that leads to Honour and Riches, leads to 
Trouble; and we find the Cauſes of cur Sorrows in the 
very Objects of our Delights. What Joy is there in 
Feaſting and Luxury, in Ambition and a Crowd of Cli- 
ents; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in the Vanity of an 
unprofitable Knowledge ? Theſe ſhort and falſe Pleaſures 
deceive us; and, like Drunkenneis, Revenge the jolly 
Madneſs of ane Hour, with the nauſeous and {ad Repen- 
tznce of many. Ambition is like a Gulph, every Thing 
ſwallowed up in it, and buried; beſide the dangerous 
Conſequences of it : For, that which one has taken from 
all, may be eaſily taken away again by all, from one. It 


vas not either Virtue, or Reaſon, but the mad Love of 


a deceitful Greatneſs, that animated Pampey in his Wars, 
either Abroad or at Home, What was it but his Ambi- 
non that hurried him to Sgain, Africa, and elſewhere, 
when he was too rout already in every Body's Opinion 
but his own? And the ſame Motive had Julius Cæſar, 
ho could not, even then, brook a Superior to bimſelf, 
ken the Commonwealth had ſubmitted unto two al- 
rady. Nor was it any Inſtinct of Virtue that puſhed 


en Marius, who, at the Head of an Army, was himſelf 


led on under the Command of Ambition; but he came 

laſt to the deſerved Fate of other wicked Men, and 
to drink himſelf of the ſame Cup that he bad filled to 
hers. We impoſe upon our Reaſon, when we ſuffer 
purſelves to be tranſported with Titles; for, we know, 
Ut they are nothing but a more glorious Sound: And 
for Qrnaments, and Gildings, though there may be 
| Luſtre to dazzle our Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us 


et, that it is only Outſide, and that the Matter under 
£15 only coarſe and common. 
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I will never envy * thoſe, that the People call grey 
and happy. A ſound Mind 1s not to be 
far gory * ſhaken with a popular, and vain Ap. 
p 5 eee plauſe; nor is it in the Power of ther 
counts oreat any Pride to diſturb the State of our Hapgi 
3 wnis great and neſs. An honeſt Man is known noy: 
Pappy« a- days by the Duſt he raiſes upon the 
Way, and it is become a Point of Honour to over-run 
all People, and keep at a Diſtance ;. though he that i 


put out of the Way, may perchance be happier than he me. 
that takes it. He that would exerciſe a Power profitable pled 
to himſelf, and grievous to no Body elſe, let him prac. WW:nd 
tiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that have burnt Citie, Rea 
otherwiſe invincible, driven Armies before them, an({ fry 
bathed themſelves in human Blood; after that they hare Hape 
overcome all open Enemies, they have been vanquiſhed Hin T' 
by their Luſt, by their Cruelty, and without any Re. tann 
fiſtance. Alexander was poſleſſed with the Madneſs A ron 
aying Kingdoms waſte. He began with Greece, when cal 
he was brought up; and there he 8 himſelf op:! 
that-in it which was beſt; he enſlaved Lacedimen, i no !. 
filenced 4thens Nor was he content with the Defirudi-W 9: 


on of thoſe Towns, which bis Father Philip had either 
eonquered or bought; but he made himſelf the Eneny 
of human Nature; and, like the worſt of Beaſts, he wor. 
ried what he could not eat, Felicity isan unquiet Thing; 
it torments itſelf, and puzzles the Brain, It makes ſoms 
People ambitious, others luxurious; it puffs up ſome, 


enjo 

and ſoftens others ; only (as it is with Wine) ſome Heads oli 
bear it better than others; but it diſſolves all, Greats pr 
neſs ſtands'upop a Precipice ; and if Proſperity carries I wil 
Man never ſo little beyond his Poiſe, it over-bears andMcies 
daſhes him to Pieces. It is à rare Thing for a Man in nay 
great Fortune, to lay down his Happineſs gently ; han 
eing a common Fate, fora Man to fink under it; b 
Weight of thoſe Felicities, that raife him, How ma Hab: 
of the Nobility did Marizs bring down to Herd{men,8W4oy) 
and other mean Offices? Nay in the very Moment og ward 
dur deſpiſing Servants, we may be made ſo ourſelves. Hoa 
8 a 6 | | e 
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CHAP. XII. 
Hope and Fear are the Bane of human Life. 


O Man can be ſaid to be perfectly happdy, that 
runs the Riſk of Diſappointment; which is the 
Caſe of every Man that fears or hopes for any Thing. For 
Hee and Fear, how diltant ſoever they may ſeem to be 
the one from the other, they are both of them yet cou- 
pled in the ſame Chain, as the Guard and the Priſoner 
and the one treads upon the Heel of the other. The. 
Reaſon of this is obvious, for they are Paſſions that look 
forward, and are very ſolicitous for the Future; only 
Hp: is the more plauſible Weakneſs of the two; which 
in Truth, upon the main, are inſeparable, for the one 
cannot be without the other; but where the Hope is 
fronger than the Fear, or the Fear than the Hope, we 
tall it the one or the other: For, without Fear, it were 
to longer Hepe, but Certainty ; as without Hope, it were 
no longer Fear, but Deſpair. We may come to under- 
and, whether our Diſputes are vain, or no, if we do 
but conſider, that we are either troubled about the Pre- 
ent, the Future, or Both. If the Preſent, it is eaſy to 
judge; and the Future is uncertain. It is a fooliſh 
Thing to be miſerable before hand, for Fear of Miſery 
tocome ; for a Man loſes the Preſent which he might 
enjoy, in Expectation of the Future: Nay, the Fear of 
loling any Thing is as bad as the Loſs itſelf. Iwill be 
Fs prudent as I can, bat not timorous, or careleſs: And 
vill bethink myſelf, and forecaſt what Inconvenien- 
cies may happen, before they come. It is true, a Man 
may fear, and yet not be fearful; which is no more, 
than to have the Affection of Fear, without the Vice of 
It; but yet a frequent Admittance of it runs into a 
Habit, It is a ſhameful and unmanly Thing to be 
doubtful, cimorous and uncertain ; to ſet one Step for- 
ward, and another backward; and to be irreſolute. 
Can there be any Man ſo fearful, that had not rather 
fall once, than hang always in Suſpence ? | 
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Po INE Ovkr * Miſeries are endleſs, if ye 
Our Meiferics | ad io fear of all PodiDilities; the hey 
are endleſs, if wy b Grok a Calo: is ts 
we fear all pg. Mag, in ſuch a Caſe, is to drive out cue 
febilities Nail with another, and a little to quali. 
5 fy Fear with Hope; which may ſerve ih 
palliate a Misfortune, though not to cure it. There is 
not any Thing we fear, which is ſo certain to come, 2 
it is certain that many Things which we do fear will 
not come; but we are loth to oppoſe our Credulity when 
it begins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear to the 
Teſt, Well! but, hat if the Things we fear ſhould cone 
to paſs? Perhaps it will be the better for us. Suppoſeit 
to be Death itſelf, Why may it not prove the Glory of 
my Life ? Did not Poiſon make Socrates famous? And 
was not Cato's Sword a great Part of his Honour? U. 
ave fear any Misfortune to befal us * We are not preſently 
ſure that it will happen. How many Deliverance 
have come unlooked for? And how many Miſchief, 
that we looked for, have never come to paſs? It is Time 
enough to lament when it comes, and in the Interim to 
promiſe ourſelves the-beſt. What do I know but ſome- 
thing or other may delay or divert it? Some have eſcap- 
ed out of the Fire; others, when a Houſe has fallen over 
their Head, have received no Hurt: One Man has been 
ſaved when a Sword was at his Throat; another has 
been condemned, and out-lived. his Headſman : 80 
that ill Fortune, we ſee, as well as good, has her Le- 
vities: Peradventure it will be, peradventure not; and 
until it comes to paſs, we are not ſure of it: We do 
many Times take Words in a worſe Senſe than they were 
intended, and imagine 'Things to be worſe taken than 
they are. It is Time enough to bear a Misfortune when 
it comes, without anticipating it. A 
He that would deliver himfelf from all Apprehenſions 
+ Prepare for of the+ future, let him firſt take for grant 
b repare fe ed, that all Fears will fall upon him; and 
ebe au]. then examine and meaſure the Evil that 
he fears, which he will find to be neither great, nor long. 
Beſide, that the Ills which he fears he may ſuffer, be 
ſuffers in the very Fear of them. As in the Symptoms of 
an approaching Diſeaſe, a Man ſhall find himſelf lazy 
and liſtleſs; a Wearineſs in his Limbs, with a Yawning 
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and Shuddering all over him: So it is in the Cafe of a 
weak Mind; it fancies Misfortunes, and makes a Man 
wretched before his Time. Why ſhould I torment my- 
ſelf at preſent, with what perhaps may fall out fifty Years 
hence? This Humour is a kind of voluntary Diſeaſe, 
and induſtrious Contrivance of our own Unhappineſs, 
to complain of an Affliction that we do not feel. Some 
are not only moved with Grief itſelf, but with the mere 
Opinion of it; as Children will ſtart at a Shadow, or at 
the Sight of a deformed Perfon. If we ſtand in fear of 
Violence from a powerful Enemy, it is ſome Comfort to 
us, that whoſoever makes himſelf terrible to others, is 
not without Fear himſelf: The leaſt Noiſe makes a Lion 
ſtart ; and the fierceſt Beaſts, whatſoever enrages them, 
makes them tremble too: A Shadow, a Voice, an un- 
uſual Odour, rouzes them. 
Tes Things moſt to be feared * to be three 
Kinds.“ Want, Sickneſs, and thoſe , 
Violences that may be impoſed upon us 4 2 
by a ſtrong Hand. The laſt of theſe has 4 8 Sick- 
the greateſt Force, becauſe it comes at- 4 nd the Vis 
tended with Noife and Tumult: Where. 7 1 
as the Incommodities of Poverty and 17 Pon of A 
Diſeaſes are moſt natutal, and ſteal upon e. 
us in Silence, without any external Circumſtances of 
Horror: But the other marches in Pomp, with Fire, and 
Sword, Gibbets, Racks, Hooks; wild Beaſts to devour 
us; Stakes to empale us; Engines to tear us to Pieces; 
pitched Bags to burn us in, and a thouſand other ex- 
quifite Inventions of Cruelty. No wonder then, if that 
be moſt dreadful to us, that preſents itſelf in ſo many 
uncouth Shapes ; and by the very Solemnity is rendered 
the moſt formidable. The more Inſtruments of bodil 
Pain the Executioner ſhews us, the more frightful he 
makes himſelf: For, many a Man that would have en- 
countered Death in any generous Form, with Reſolu- 
tion enough, is yet overcome with the Manner of it. 
As for the Calamities of Hunger and Thirſt, inward 
Ulcers, ſcorching Fevers, tormenting Fits of the Stone, I 
look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt as grievous as any 
of the reſt: Only they do not ſo much affect the Fancy, 
decauſe they lie out of Sight. Some People talk high of 
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Dangers at a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) when the 
Exccutiorer comes todo his Duty, and ſhews us the Fire, 
the Ax, the Scaffold, and Death at Hand, their Courage 
fails them upon the very Pinch, when they have mol 
need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope) Captivity, Fire, are ng 
new Things to us; the Falls of Houſes, Funerals, and 
Corflagrations, are every Day before our Eyes. The 


Man that I ſupped with laſt Night is dead be fort Morn. * 
ing; why ſhould I wonder then, ſeeing ſo many fall + 
about me, to be hit at laſt myſelf: What can be greater n 
Madneſs than to cry out, Ve would hawe dreamed if * 
this? And why not, I beſcech you? Where is that N 


Eſtate that may not be reduced to Beggary; that Digi. 
ty which may not be followed with Baniſhment, Dil. 
grace, and extreme Contempt ; that Kingdom that may 
not ſuddenly fall to Ruin; change its Maſter and be de. 
populated ; that Prince that may not paſs the Hand of 
a common Hangman? That which is one Man's For- 
tune, may be another's; but the Foreſight of Calami- 
ties to come, breaks the Violence of them, 


** * 


CHAP. XIV. 


tt is according to the true or falſe Eſtimate of T hings, 
that we are happy or miſerable. 


H OW many Things are there that the Fancy make 
terrible by Night, Which the Day tarns into ridr 
culous? What is there in Labour, or in Death, that a 
Man ſhould be afraid of? 'T hey are much lighter in AG, 
than in Contemplation ; and, we may contemn them, but 
we will not: So that it is not becaule they are hard, th 
we dread them; but they are hard, becauſe we are ft 
afraid of them. Pains, and other Violences of Fortune 
are the ſame Thing to us, that Goblins are to Children: 
We are more ſcared with them, than hurt. We take up 
our Opinions upon Truſt, and err for Company, fi 
judging that to be beſt, that has moſt-Competitors. We 
make a falſe Calculation of Matters, becauſe we acl 
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with Opinion, and not with Nature: And this miſleads 
gs to a higher Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 
than they are worth: We have been uſed to admire, and 
recommend them, and a private Error is quickly turned 
into a public. The greateſt and the ſmalleſt Things are 
equally hard to be comprehended; we account many 
Things great, for want of underſtanding what effectually 
is ſo: And we reckon other Things to be /mall, which we 
find frequently to be of the higheft Value. Vain Things 
only move vain Minds; the Accidents that we ſo much 
boggle at, are not terrible in themſelves, but they are 
made ſo by our Infirmities ; but we conſult rather what 
we hear than what we feel, without examining, oppoſing, 
pr diſcuſſing Things we fear; ſo that we either ſtand 
fill and tremble, or elſe directly ran for it; as thoſe 
Troops did, that upon the Raiſing of the Daft, took a 
Flock of Sheep for 'the Enemy. When the Body and 
Mind are corrupted, it is no Wonder if all Things prove 
intolerable; and not becauſe they are ſo-in Truth, -but 
becauſe we are diſſolute, and fooliſh : For, we are infa- 
toated to ſuch a Degree, that betwixt the common Mad- 
neſs of Men, and that which falls under the Care of the 
Phyſician, there is but this Difference ; the one labours 
ff a Diſeaſe, and the other of a falſe Opinion. 

Tae Stoichs hold, that all thoſe Torments that com- 
monly draw from us Groans and Ejaculations, are in 
hemſelves trivial, and contemptible. But theſe high- 
own Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever) let us diſ- 
ourſe the Point, at the Rate of ordinary I M 
Men, and not make ourſelves miſerable 2 2 
fore our Time; for the Things we ap- wg 5 ” of 
rehend to be at Hand, may poſſibly ne- . Lot. 

er come to paſs. Some Things trouble us more than 
hey ſhould, other Things ſooner; and ſome Things 
gain diſorder us, that ought not to trouble us at all: 
do that we either enlarge, or create, or anticipate our 
Diſquiets. For the firſt Part, let it reſt as a Matter in 
ontroverſy, for that which I account light, another 
perhaps will judge inſupportable; one Man laughs un- 
{er the Laſh, and another whines for a Fillip. How 
id a Calamity is Poverty to one Man, which to another 
Ppears rather defirable, * inconvenient? For the 
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bave not had Reaſon to wiſh undone; and we have found 


poor Man who has nothing to loſe, has nothing to feu; 
And he that would enjoy himſelf to the Satisfaction of 
his Soul, muſt be either poor indeed, or at lealt look x 
if he were ſo. Some People are extremely dejedel 
with Sickneſs, and Pain: Whereas Epicurus bleſſed his 
Fate with his Jaſt Breath, in the acuteſt Torments of thi 
Stone imaginable, And ſo for Baniſhment, which i 
one Man is fo grievous, and yet to anther is no more 
than a bare Change of Place: A Thing that we do every 
Day for our Health, Pleaſure; nay, and upon the ac. 
count even of common Buſineſs, How terrible is Death 
to one Man, which to another appears the greateſt Pro. 
vidence in Nature; even towards all Ages, and Condi- 
tions? It 1s the With of ſome, the Relief of many, and 
the End of all. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the 
baniſhed Man Home, and places all Mortals.upon the 
ſame Level: [nſomuch that Life itſelf were Puniſhment 
without it. When J ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violence, 
the Proſpect of Death is a Conſolation to me, and the 
only Remedy againſt the Injuries of Life. | 
Nav, ſo great are our Miſtakes in the true Eſtimate 
of Things, that we have hardly done any Thing that we 


the Things we feared to be more defirable than thoſe we 
„ coveted : “ Our very Prayers have been 
* 1 more pernicious then tbe Curſes of ou 
E 2 Mei Enemies; and we muſt pray again to 
arg He, have our former Prayers forgiven. Where 
is the wiſe Man that wiſhes to himſelf the Wiſhes of his 
Mother, Nurſe, or Tutor; the worſt of Enemies, with 
the Intention of the beſt of Friends? We are undone if 
their Prayers be heard; and it is our Duty to pray that 
they may not; for they are no other than well-meaning 
Execrations. They take Evil for Good; and one Will 
fights. with another: Give me rather the Contempt af 
all Things whereof they wiſh me the greateſt Plenty, 
We are equally hurt by ſome that pray for us, and by 
others that curſe us: The one imprints in us a fall 
Fear, and the other does us Miſchief by a Miſtake. 8 
that it is no Wonder if Mankind be miſerable, whel 
we are brought up from the very Cradle under the in: 


precations. of our Parents. We pray for Trifles wits oy 
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out ſo much as thinking of the greateſt Bleſſings; and 
we are not aſhamed many Times to aſk God for that 
which we ſhould bluſh to own to our Neighbour. 

Ir is with a as with an N * that my Father 
had in his Family. She fell blind on , 
a ſudden, and 2 Bade could perſuade We g 

a and wicked, and 
her ſhe was blind. She could not endure oY bole 
the Houſe (ſhe cried) it avas /o dark, and wy 80s n 
was {till calling to go Abroad. That 
which we laughed at 1n her, we find to be true in our- 
ſelves: Weare covetous and ambitious; but the World 
ſhall never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute it 
to the Place: Nay, we are the worſe of the two; for the 
blind Fool cal ed ſor a Guide, and we wander about 
without one, I: is a hard Matter to cure thoſe that 
will not believe they are ſick. We are aſhamed to ad- 
mit a Maſter, and we are too old to learn. Vice ſtill 
goes before Virtue; ſo that we have two Works to do; 
we mult caſt,off the one, and learn the other, By one 
Evil we make Way to another, and onlyſeek Things to be 
avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon weary. That 
which ſeemed too much when we withed for it, proves 
oo little when we have it; and it is not as ſome imagine, 
that Felicity is greedy : but it is little, and narrow, and 
annot ſatisfy us. That which we take to be very high 
it a Diſtance; we find it to be but low, when we come 
tit. And the Buſineſs is, we do not underſtand the / 
rue, State of Things: We are deceived by Rumours, 
hen we have gained the Thing we aimed at, we find it 
o be either ill or empty; or perchance leſs than we ex- 


1; ed, or otherwiſe perhaps great, but not good: 
ing ee eee 
i —— — — 


CHAP. XV. 
The Bleſſings of Temperance and Moderation. 


HE RE is not any Thing that is neceſſary tous, but 

1 we have it cheap or gratis; and this is the Pro- 

hon that our heavenly Father has made for us, whoſe 
£00 | 
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Bounty was never wanting to our Needs. It is true, the 
Belly craves, and calls upon us, but then a ſmall My. 
ter contents it: A little Bread and Water is ſufficient 
and all the reſt is ſuperfiuous. He that lives accordine 
to Reaſon, ſhall never be poor; and he that governs his 
Life by Opinion ſhall never be rich; for Nature is limit. 
ed, but Fancy is boundleſs. As-for Meat, Cloaths, and 
Lodging, a little feeds the Body, and as little covers it; 
ſo that if Mankind would only attend human Nature, 
without gaping at Superfluities, a Cook would be found 
as needleſs as a Soldier: For we may have Neceſſaries 
upon very ealy Terms; whereas we put ourſelves to 
great Pains for Exceſſes. When we are cold, we may 
cover ourſelves with Skins of Beaſts; and againſt violent 
Heat, we have natural Grotto's; or with a few Oſien, 
and alittle Clay, we may defend ourſelves againſt all Se: 
ſons. Providence has been kinder to us than to leave yz 
to live by our Wits, and to ſtand in need of Invention and 
Arts: It is only Pride and Curiofity that involves us in 
__ Difficulties : If nothing will ſerve a Man but rich Cloaths, 
and Furniture; Statues, and Plate; a numerous Train 
of Servants, and the Rarities of all Nations; it is not 
Fortune's Fault, but his own, that he is not ſatisfied: 
For his Deſires are inſatiable, and this is not a 'Thirk, 
but a Diſeaſe; and if he were Maſter of the whole 
World, he would be till a Beggar. It is the Mind that 
makes us rich and happy, in what Condition ſoever we 
are; and Money ſignifies no more to it than it does to 
the Gods: If the Religion be ſincere, no matter for the 
Ornaments: It is only Luxury and Avarice that make 
Poverty grievous to us; for it is a very ſmall Matter that 
does our Buſineſs; and when we have provided againk 
Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, all the reſt is but Vanity and 
Exceſs: And there is no need of Expence upon foreigh 
Delicacies, or the Attifices of the Kitchen, What is be 
the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes theſe Things? N 
1s he not rather the Are for it, becauſe he is not able 
to go to the Price of them? For he is kept ſound whe: 
ther he will or no: And that which a Man cannot 0, 
looks many Times as if he would not. 
Je Moderation Wu EN I look back into the“ Moden. 
er paſ? Ages, tion of paſt Ages, it makes me aſhamed 
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to diſcourſe, as if Poverty had need of any Conſolation x 
for we are now come to that Degree of Intemperance, 
that a fair Patrimony is too little for a Meal. Homer had 
but one Servant, Plato three; and Zeno (the Maſterof the 
maiculine Sec of Stoicłs) had none at all. The Daugh- 
ters of Scipio had their Portions out of the common 
Treaſury, for their Father left them not worth a Penny: 
How happy were their Huſbands that had the People of 
Raus for their Father-in-Jlaw ? Shall any Man now con- 
temn Poverty after theſe eminent Examples; which are 
ſufficient not only to juſtify, but to recommend it? 
Upon Diogenes's only Servant's running away from him, 
he was told where he was, and perſuaded to fetch him 
back again. What, ſays he, can Manes ive without 
Diogenes, and not Diogenes without Mannes; and ſo let 
bim go. The Piety and Moderation of Scipio has made 
bis Memory more valuable than his Arms; and more 
yet after be left his Country, than while he defended it: 
For Matters were come to that paſs, that either Scipio mult- 
be injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe Bread 
and Water, to a temperate Man, is as good as a Feaſt ; 
and the very Herbs of the Field yield a Nouriſhment to. 
Man, as well as to Beaſts, It was not by choice Meats, 
and Perfumes, that our Forefathers recommended them- 
ſelves, but in virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of honeſt, 
military, and of manly Labours, 

While ey lay in common, and all * her Benefits 
were promiſcuouſly enjoyed, what could , | 
be happier than 4 State of Mankind, I The State of 
when People lived without Avarice, or << 
Envy? what could be richer, than when there was not a 


a poor Man to be found in the World. So ſoon as this im- 
na partial Bounty of Providence came to be reſtrained, by 
on Covetouſneſs ; and that Particulars appropriated that to 
de memſelves which was intended for all; then did Poverty 
creep into the World; when ſome Men by deſiring more 
bie dan came to their Share, loſt their Title to the reſt. 
de · A Loſs never to be repaired ; for though we may come 
0% let to get much, we once had all. The Fruits of the 

Larth were in thoſe Days divided among the Inhabi- 
. ounts of it, without either Want, or Exceſs. So long as 
a Men contented themſelves with their Lot, there was- 
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no Violenee; no ingroffing, or hiding of thoſe Benefiz 
for particular Advantages, which were appointed for the 
Community; but every Man had as much Care for hi; 
Neighbour, as for himſelf. No Arms, or Bloodſhed; ng 
War, but with wild Beaſts : But under the Protection of 
a Wood or a Cave, they ſpent their Days without Care, 
and their Nights without Groans; their Innocence waz 
their Security, and their Protection. There was as yet ng 
Beds of State, no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, 
nor any of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy ; and the Glories of them 
their Spectacle. The Motions of the Orbs, the Courſes 
of the Stars, and the wonderful Order of Providence, was 
their Contemplation: There was no fear of the Houſe 
falling, or the Ruſtling of a Rat behind the Arras; 
they had no Palaces then like Cities; but they had open 
Air, and Breathing-room, cryflal Fountains, refreſhing 
Shades, the Meadows dreſt up in their native Beauty, 
and ſuch Cottages as were according to Nature, and 
wherein they lived contentedly, without fear either cf .- 
ing or of falling. Theſe People lived without either Soli. 
citude or Fraud; and yet I muſt call them rather happy, 
than wiſe. That Men were generally better before they 
were corrupted, than after, Imake no doubt; and Iamept 
to believe, that they were both ſtronger and hardier too; 
buf their Wits were not yet come to Maturity; for N. 
ture does not give Virtue; and it is a kind of Art to be- 
come good: They had not as yet torn up the Bowels of the 
Earth for Gold, Silver, and precious Stones; and, fo far 
were they from killing any Man, as we do; for a Spectacle, 
that they were not as yet come to it, either in Fear, or 
Anger; nay, they ſpared the very Fiſhes, But after all 
this, they were innocent, becauſe they were ignorant; and 
there is a great Difference betwixt not knowing how to 
offend,” and not being willing to do it. They had, in 
that rude Life, certain. Images and Reſemblances of Vir- 
tue, but yet they fell ſhort of Virtee itfelf, which comes 
only by Inſtitution, Learning, and Study, as it is per- 
feed by Prattice. It is indeed/the End for which ve 
were born, but yet it did not come into the World with 

us; and in the beſt of Men, before they are inſtructec, 
we find rather the Matter, and the Seeds of Vit, 
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than the Virtue itſelf. It is the wonderful Benignity of 
Nature, that has laid open to us all Things that may do 
vs good, and only hid thoſe Things from us that may 
hurt us: As if ſhe durſt not truſt us with Gold, and Sil- 
yer; or with Iron, which is the Inſtrument of War, and 
Contention for the other. It is we ourſe]ves that have 
drawn out of the Barth, both the Cauſes and the Inſtra- 
mers of our Dangers: And we are lo vain as to ſet the 
higheſt Elteem upon thoſe Things to which Nature has 
aſigned the loweſt Place What can be more coarſe and. 
rude in the Mine, than theſe precious Metals; or more 
fviſh, and dirty, than the People that dig and work 
them? And yet they defile our Minds more than our 
Bodies, and make the Poſſeſſor fouler than the Artificer 
of them. Rich Men, in fine, are only the greater Slaves. 
Both the one and the other wants a great deal. 
HAPPY is ry that eats only for Hunger, and 
drinks only for Thitſt; that ſtands upon 
his own Leſs: and lives by Reaſon, ok 1 5 
by Example; and provides for Uſe and — AI 
Neceſſity, not for Oſtentation and Pomp. N. | 
Let us curb our Appetites, encourage Virtue, and rather 
be beholden to ourſelves for Riches than to Fortune, 
who when a Man draws himſelf into a narrow Compaſs, 
has the leaſt Mark at him, Let my Bed be plain and 
clean, and my Cloaths ſo too; my Meat without much, 
Expence, or many Waters; and neither a Burden to my, 
Purſe, nor to my Body ; nor to go out the ſame Way it 
came in. That which is too little for Luxury, is abun- 
dantly enough for Nature. The End of Eating and, 
Drinking is Satiety ; now, what matters it though one 
eats and drinks more, and another leſs, ſo long as the 
one is not a-hungry, nor the other a-thirſt? Epicurut, 
that limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Stoichs do Virtue, is 
undoubtedly in the Right; and thoſe that cite him to 
authorize their Voluptuouſneſs, do exceedingly miſtake. 
him, and only ſeek a good Authority for an evil Cauſe : 
For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Gluttony, and Luft, have 
no Affinity at all with his Precepts or Meaning. It is 
true, that a firft Sight his Philoſophy ſeems effeminate; 
but he that looks nearer him, will find him to be a very 
brave Man, only in a 0 Dreſs. | 
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Ir is a common Objection, I know, ® that theſe Philo. 

®. hers do not live at the Rate they talk: 
Let Phileſo- For they can flatter Genes e ather 
phers live as. Eftates Sather 
ed ates, and be as much concerned at the 
9 Loſs of Fortune, or of Friends, as other 
People: As ſenſible of Reproaches, as luxurious in their 
Eating and Drinking, their Furniture, their Houſes; a 
magnificent in their Plate, Servants, and Officers; a 
profuſe, and curious in their Gardens, Sc. Well! And 
what of all this, or if it were twenty Times more? It is 
ſome Degree of Virtue for a Man to condemn himſelſ; 
and if he cannot come up to the beſt, to be yet better 
than the worſt ; and if he cannot wholly ſubdue his Ap- 
petites, however to check, and diminiſh them. If I do 
not live as I preach ; take notice that I do not ſpeak of 
myſelf, but of Virtue; nor am I ſo much offended with 
other Mens Vices, as with my own. All this was ob— 
jected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno Nor is any Virtue fo ſa- 
cred, as to eſcape Malevolence. The Cynique Demetriut 
was a great Inſtance of Severity and Mortification ; and 
one that impoſed upon himſelf, neither to poſſeſs any 
Thing, nor ſo much as to aſk it: And yet he had this 
Scoff put upon him, that his Profeſſion was Poverty. not 
Pirtue. Plato is blamed for afting Money: Ariftetle for 
receiving. it: Democritus for neglefing it: Epicurus for 
conſuming it. How happy were we, if we could but come 
to imitate theſe Mens Vices; for if we knew our own 
Condition, we ſhould find Work enough at Home. But, 
we are like People that are making merry at a Play, ora 
Tavern; when their own Houſes are on fire, and yet 
they know nothing of it. Nay, Cate himſelf was ſaid 
to be a Drunkard ; but Drunkenne/s itſelf ſhall ſooner 
be proved to be no Crime than Caro diſhoneſt. They 
that demoliſh Temples and overturn Altars, ſhew their 
ood Will, though they can do the Gods no Hurt; and 
10 it fares with thoſe that invade the Reputation of great 
Men. If the Profeſſors of Virtue be as the World calls 
them, avaricious, libidinous, ambitious ; what are they 
then that have a Deteſtation fer the very Name of it! 
But malicious Natures do not want Wit to-abuſe honeſtet 
Men than themſelves. It is the Practice of the Mul- 
tude, to bark at eminent Men, as little Dogs do a 
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Strangers; for they look upon other Mens Virtues as 
the upbraiding of their own Wickedneſs. We ſhould - 
do well to commend thoſe that are good; if not, let us 

ſs them over; but however let us ſpare ourſelves; for 
beſide the Blaſpheming of Virtue, our Rage is to no 
purpoſe. But to return to my Text. 

Ws are ready enough to limit others, but loth to put 
Rounds and Reſtraint upon ourſelves ; 
though we know that many Times a 
greater Evil is cured by a leſs; and the 
Mind that will not be brought to Virtue 
by Precepts, comes to it frequently by Neceſſity. Let us 
try a little to eat upon a Joint-Stool ; to ſerve ourſelves ; 
to live within Compaſs, and accommodate our Cloaths to 
the End they were made for. Occafional Experiments 
of our Moderation give us the beſt Proof of our Firmneſs 
and Virtue, Awell-governed Appetite is a great Part of 
Liberty; and it is a bleſſed Lot, that ſince no Man can 
have all Things that he would have, we may all of us 
forbear deſiring what we bare not. It is the Office of 
Temperance to over-rule us in our Pleaſures: Some ſhe 


It is good ts 
practiſe Fruga- 
lity in Plenty. 


rejects, others ſhe qualifies, and keeps within Bonnds : 
Oh! the Delights of Reſt, when a Man comes to be 
weary ; and of Meat, when he is heartily hungry ?I have 
learned (ſays our Author) by one Journey, how many 
3 we have that ate ſuperfluous, and how eaſily they 


may be ſpared; for, when we are without them, upon 
Neceſſity, we do not ſo much as feel the Want of them. 
This is the ſecond bleſſed Day (ſays he) that my Friend 
and I haye travelled together: One Waggon carries ovr- 
ſelves, and our Servants; my Mattreſs lies upon the. 
Ground, and J upon that: Oar Diet anfwerable to our 
Lodging; and never without our Figs and our Table- 
Books, The Muletier without Shoes, and the Mules 
only prove themſelves alive by. tbeir Walking. In this 
Equipage, I am not willing, 1 perceive, to own myſelf, 
but as often as we n pre- 
kently fall a bluſhing; which ſhews; that I am not yet 
confirmed inthoſe Things which I approve and commend : -. 
lam not yet come to on my Frupalitys; for he that is 
ahamed to be ſeen in a mean Condition would-be-ngouds+ = 
f a ſplendid ona. I value myſelf unon what Raid ngeis 
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think of me, and tacitly renounce my Principles; where. 
as I ſhould rather lift up my Voice to be heard by Man. 
kind, and tell them, You are all nad; your Mind: ar- 
Jet upon Superfluities, and you value no Man for Virus 
I came one Night weary Home, and threw myſelf upon 
the Bed, with this Conſideration about me: There i; 9. 
thing ill that is cuell taten. My Baker tells me, he has 
no Aread ; but, ſays he, I may, get ſome of your Tenants, 
though I fear it is not good. No matter, ſaid I, for [ 
will ſtay until it be better; that is to ſay, until my Sto- 
mach will be glad of worſe. It is Diſcretion ſometimes 
to practiſe Temperance, and uſe ourſelves to a little; for 
there are many Difficulties both of Time and Place, that 
may force us upon it: When we come to the Matter of 
Patrimony ; how ſtriftly do we examine what every 
Man is worth, before we will truſt him with a Penny! 
Such a Man, we cry, has a great Eſtate, but it is read. 
ly incumbered; a very fair Houſe, but :t vas built with 
borrowed Money ; a numerous Family, but be does not hee 
Touch wvith his Creditors; if his Debts were paid, he 
avould not be worth a Groat, Why do we not take the 
ſame Courſe in other 'Things, and examine what every 
Man is worth? It is not enough to have a long Train 
of Attendants, vali Poſſeſſions, or an incredible Treaſure 
in Money, and Jewels; a Man may be poor for all this. 
There is only this Difference at beſt; one Man borrows 
of the U/urer, and the other of Foriuns. What ſignifies 
the Carving or Gilding of the Chariot; is the Maſter 
aver the beter for it? 
We cannot.clofe up this Chapter with a more gene- 
®* Th, Modera- us Inſtance of Moderation than that 
of Fabricias, Pyrrhus tempted him with 
tion and Brawe- 


7 of Fabricius. and Pyrrbus his Phyſician offered Fab. 
tins, for a Sum of Money, to poiſon his Mater: But 


he was too brave, either to be overcome by Gold, or to. 


overcome by Poiſon; fo that he refyſed the Money, and 
adviſed Fyrrbus to have a Care of Treachery; and this 
in the Heat too-of a licentious War: Fabricius valued 


himſelf upon his Poverty, and was as much above the 


Thought of Riches, as of Poiſon: Live, Pyrrbus, lays 


be, &, Trienaſbigp ; and: turn tlut to thy: Satisfattiv®y 


a Sum of Money to betray his Country; 
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#rbich WAS before thy Trouble, that is to ſay, that Fabtt- 
cius could not be corrupted. | | 
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Cinflancy of Mind gives a Man Reputation, and 
makes him happy in Deſpite of all Misfortuncs. 


HE whole Duty of Man may be reduced to the 
two Points of Ab/tinence, and Patience; Tempe- 
rance in Proſperity, and Courage in Adwver/ity. We have 
already treated of the former; and the other follows 
now in courſe. | 
EPICURUS will have it, that a“ wiſe Man will 
bear all Injuries; but the Stoichs will not , : A 
allow hols Things to be juries, which 2 May's 
Epicurus calls fo, Now betwixt hee r 
two, there is the ſame Difference that we find betwixt 
two Gladiators; the one receives Wounas, but yet 
maintains his Ground; the other tells the People, when 
he is in Blood, That f 7s but a Scratch, and will not 
ſuffer any Body to part them. An Trxjary cannot be re- 
ceived, but it muſt be done But it may be done, and yet 
not received; as a Man may be in the Water, and not 
ſwim, but if he ſwims, it is preſumed that he is in the 
Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shot be levelled at us, it may 
ſo happen that a Man may miſs his Aim, or ſome Ac- 
cident interpoſe that may divert the Miſchief, That 
which is hurt, is paffive, and inferior to that which hurts 
it; but you will ſay that Socrates was condemned, and 
put to Death, and fo received an Injury; but T anſwer, 
that the Tyrants % him an Injury, and yet he received 


none. He that fteals any Thing from me, and hrdes it in 


my own: Houſe; though have not Joſt it, yet he ha; 
ſtolen it. He that lies with his own Wife, and takes her 
for another Woman ;- though the Woman be honefl, the 
Man is an Adulterer. Suppoſe a Man gives me a 
Draught of Poiſon, and it proves not ſtrong enough to 
kill me; his Guilt is * for the Diſappoiat+ 
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ment. He that makes a Paſs at me; is as much a Myr. 

derer, though I put it by, as if he ſtruck me to the Heart, 

It is the Intention, not the Effect, that makes the 

Wickedneſs. He is a Murderer that has the Will of 

Killing, and Slaying, before his Hand is dipt in Blood: 

As it is Sacrilege, . the very Intention of laying violent 

Hands upon holy Things. If a Philoſopher be expoſed 

to Torments, the Ax over his Head, his Body wounded, 

his Guts in his Hands, I will allow him to groan ; for 

Virtue itſelf cannot diveſt him of the Nature of Man; 
but if his Mind ſtand firm, he has diſcharged his Part, 

A great Mind enables a Man to maintain his Station 
with Honour; ſo that he only makes Uſe of what he 

meets in his Way, as a Pilgrim that would fain be at 
his Journey's End. | 

Ir is the Excellency of a great Mind to afe nothing, 
_ and to want nothing; and to ſay, 1 
A great Mind evill haue nothing. 3 do with F ade: 

that repulſes Cato, and prefers Vatinius. 

He that quits bis Hold, and accounts. 
any Thing good. that is not honeſl, 
runs gaping after Caſualties, ſpends his Days in Anxie- 
ty, and vain Expectation: That Man is miſerable. 
And yet it is hard, you will ſay, to be baniſhed, or caſt 
into Priſon 3 nay, what if it were to be burnt, or any 
other Way deſtroyed ?. We have Examples in all Ages, 
and in all Caſes, of great Men that have triumphed over 
all Misfortunes. Metellus ſuffered Exile reſolutely ; Ruti- 
lius chearfully. Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon, and 
though he might have made his Eſcape, refuſed it; to- 
ſhew the World how eaſy a Thing it was to ſabdue the 
two-great Terrors of Mankind, Death, and a Jail. Or 
what ſhall we ſay of Mucius Scuola; a Man only of 
military Courage, and without the Help either of Phi- 
loſophy or Letters: Who, when he found that he had 
killed the Secretary, inſtead of Perſenna (the Prince) 
burned his right Hand to Aſhes for-the Miſtake .and 
held his Arm in the Flame, until it was taken away by 
bis very Enemies. Porſenna did more eaſily - pardod: 
Aicius for his Intent to kill him, than Macius forgave 
bimelf, for miſſmg of his Aim. He might have done. 
luckier Thing, but never a braver. | 


neither aſes any 
T bing,norwants 


any Thing. 
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Dip not Cato, in the laſt Night of * * Life, take. 
late to Bed with him; with his Sword , a 
T his Bed's head; the one, that he might Cue Con 
iave Death at his. Will; the other, that Hang. 
de might have it in his Power; being reſolved that no 
Man ſhould: be able to ſay, either that he killed, or- 
that he ſaved Cate ?. So ſoon. as he had compoſed his 
Thoughts, he took his Sword; Fortune, ſays he, I bawe. 
hitherto fought for my Country: s Liberty, and for my own,., 
and only that I might live free among Freemen ;..but the 
Cauſe is now loft, and Cato ſafe. With. that Word he 
caſt himſelf upon his Sword; and after the Phyſicians, 
that preſſed im upon him, had bound. up his Wound, 
he tore it open again, and ſo expired with the ſame. 
Greatneſs of Soul that he lived. But theſe are-the Ex- 
amples, you will ſay, of Men famous in their Genera- 
tion. Let us but conſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall find, even 
in the moſt effeminate of Nations, and the moſt diſſolute. 
of Times, Men of all Degrees, Ages and Fortunes; nay, 
eren Women themſelves, that have overcome the Fear. 
of Death: Which, in Truth, is ſo little to be feared, that. 
duly conſidered, it is one of the greateſt Benefits in Na- 
ture. It was as great an Honour tor Cato, when his Party. 
was broken, that he himſelf ſtood his Ground, as it 
would have been if he had carried the Day, and. ſettled. 
an univerſal. Peace: For, it is an equal Prudence, to. 
make the beſt of a bad Game, as to manage a. gaod. 
one. The Day he wes repul/ed, he played; and the- 
Night that he Killed himſelf, he read, as valuing the Loſs. 
of his Life, and the miſting of an Ofizxe at the ſame Rate. 
People, I know, are very apt to pronaunce upon other. 
Mens Infirmities, by the Meaſure of theis own, and to 
think it impoſſible, that a Man ſhould-be content to be- 
burat, wounded, killed, or ſhackled, though in ſome Caſea 
ie may. It is only for a great Mind to judge of great. 
hings; for otherwiſe that which is our Infirmity will. 
ſeem to be another Body's ; as * Stick, in the; 
Vater appears to be crooked: He that yields, draws: 
pon his own Head his own Ruin; for we are fure to get: 
ie better of Fortune, if we do but- ſtruggle with her. 
ncers and Wreſtlers. we ſee what Blows and Bruiſes.theyy 


undue, .not-only.for-Honour, but for Exerciſe. . If wer 


„ Dine n 


turn our Backs once, we are routed, and purſued: That 
Man only 1s happy, that draws Good out of Evil; tha 
ſands fait in his Judgment, and unmoved with any ex. 
ternal Violence: Or however, ſo little moved, that the 
keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver of Fortune, is but as th 
Prick of a Needle to him, rather than a Wound: Ard 
all her other Weapons fall apon him only as Hail upon 
the Roof of a Houſe, that crackles and fkips off again, 
without any Damage to the Inhabitant. 

A GENEROUS, ny . clear-fighted young Man will 
* take it for “ a Happineſs to encounter ill 
N 1 Fortune. It is Baleg for a Man to 

wil in Adver- hold his Head ; ol. 
fity is the ſub- A up bis Head m a Calm; but to 

* 7 maintain his Peft, when all others have 
MEISE? fs quitted their Ground, and there to ſtand 
upright where other Men are beaten down, this is 
divine and Praife-worthy. What II is there in Tot. 
ments, or io thoſe Things which we commonly ac- 
count grievous Crofſes ? The great Evil is the want of Mat 
Courage, the bowing and ſubmitting to them, which Wl him! 
can never happen to a wiſe Man; for he ſtands upright iſ «i// 
under any Weight; nothing that is to be borne diſpleaſes Imp! 
bim; he knows his Strength; and whatſoever may be natu 
any Man's Lot, he never complains of, if it be his |«itic 
own. Nature, he fays, deceives no Body; ſhe does not ak 
tell us whether our Children ſhall be fair, or ſoul ; wied! 
of fooliſh, good Subjects or Traitors; nor whether our WMWIrr7i| 
Fortune ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not judge of Ws. 
a Man by his Ornaments; but ſtrip him of all the Ad. ace, 
Due; be. and the Impoſtures of Fortune; ney of hien 
very Body too; and look into his Mind. - If he can fee 
a naked Sword at his Eyes without ſo much as winking; 
if he make it a Thing indifferent to him, whether his 
Life go out at his Throat or at his Mouth; if he can heat 


himſelf fentenced to Torments, or Exile; and under the LI 
very Hand of the Executioners, ſay thus to himſelf, , f. 
this I am provided for, and it is no more than a Man, her 
that is to ſuffer the Fate of Humanity. This is the Ten- le t 
per of Mind that ſpeaks a Man/happy;z and without this ui 
all the Confluences of external Comforts fipnify no moet . 


than the perſonating of a King upon the Stage; when ti 
Curtain is drawn, we ate Players again, Not that I pre 
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tend to exempt a wiſe Man out of the Number of Men, 
a5 if he had no Senſe of Pain. But I reckon him as com- 
pounded of Body and Soul: The Body is irrational, and- 
may be galled, burnt, tortured : But the rational Part is 
fearleſs, invincible, and not to be ſhaken. This it is that 
| reckon upon as the ſupreme Good of Man; which, un- 
til it be perfeted, is but an unſteady Agitation of 
Thought; and in the Perfection an immoveable Stability, 
E is not in our Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of 
the Theatre, where we may throw down our Arms, and 
pray for Quarter : But here we muſt die firm and reſolute, 
There needs no Encouragement to thoſe Things which 
ve are inclined to by a natural Inſtinct; as the Preſerva- 
tion of ourſelves with Eaſe, and Pleaſure ; but, if it 
comes to the Trial of our Faith by Torments, or of our 
Courage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that we muſt 
be armed againſt by Philofophy and Precept : And yet alk 
this is no more than what we were born to; and no 
Matter of Wonder at all; ſo that a wiſe Man prepares 
himſelf for it: As expecting that whatſoever may be,. 
will be, My Body is frail, and hable, not only to the 
Imprefiions of Violence, but to Afflictions alſo, that 
naturally ſucceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring Cru- 
dities: Whoring and Drinking make the Hands ts 
ſhake, and the Knees to tremble. It is only the Surprize, 
and Newneſs of the Thing, which makes that Mis fortune 
terrible, which by Premeditation might be made eaſy to 
vs. For, that which ſome People make light by Suffer« 
ance, others do by Foreſight. Whatſoever is neceſſary, 
ve muſt bear patiently. It is no new Thing to die; no- 
new Thing to mourn, and no new Thing to be merry 
again. Muſt I be poor ? I ſhall have Company: In Ba- 
ment, I will think myſelf born there; if 1 die, I ſhall 
de no more ſick; and it is a Thing I can do but once. 
Lr us never wonder at any Thing “ we are born 
to, for no Man has Reaſon to complain, , Let ne Man: 


and it is but equal to ſubmit to the Law 
f Mortality. We muſt undergo the 
Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer, the Diftem- 
ders of the Air, and Diſeaſes of the Body. A wild 


i born 18. 


where we are all in the ſame Condition. 11 
He that eſcapes might bave ſuffered ; . ele. 
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Beaſt meets us in one Place, and a Man that is more 
brutal, in another; we are here aſſaulted by Fire, there 
by Water. Demetrius was reierved by Providence, for 
the Age he lived in, to thew, that neither the Times could 
gorrupt him, nor he reform the People. He was a Man 


of an exact Judgment, ſteady to his Purpoſe, and of x I: 
ſtrong Eloquence ; not finical in his Words, but his Senſe WW;,:- 
was maſculine, and vehement. He was ſo qualified in Mind 
his Life and Diſcourſe, that he ſerved both for an Ex. it, b 
ample, and a Reproach. If Fortune ſhould have offered Mur. 
that Man the Government, and the Poſſeſſion of the be 
whole World, upon Condition not to lay it down again; Neuer 
I dare ſay he would have refuſed it: And thus have corre 
expoſtulated the Matter with you. Vn fould you tempt Mod 
a Freeman to put his Shoulder under a Burden ; or mo 
honeſt Man to pollute himſelf. with the Dregs of Mankind? Wl | 
Why do you offer me the Spoils of. Princes, and of Nation, Neann 
and the Price not only. of your Blood, but of your Souls (az 
It is the Part of a great Mind to be temperate in Proſ- WMTerr 
perity, reſolute in Adverſity ; to deſpiſe what the VulgarWcloſe 
admire ; and to prefer a. Mediocrity to an Exceſs:Wious 
Was not Socrates oppreſied withr Poverty, Eabour, ny, cr 
and the worſt of Wars in his own Family, a fierce and ab-. 
turbulent Woman to his Wife ?: Were not his Children ours 
indocible, and like their Mother ?-Afterſeven and twenty inne 
Ve ars ſpent in Arms, he fell under the Slavery of the Mee ſa 
thirty Tyrants, and moſt-of them his bitter Enemies: He alle 
came at laſt to be ſentenced as a Niolater of Religion, Mie t 
Corrapter of Youth; andvia common Enemy to God and ManWWunb 
Aſter this be was impriſoned, and put to Death lit) 
Poiſon, which was all ſo far from working upon bi agg 
Mind,, that it never ſo much as altered his CountenanceWWot t 
We are to bear ill Accidents, as unkind Seaſons, Di uſel 
tempers, or Diſeaſes; and why may we not reckon the us, 
Actions of wicked Men- even among thoſe Accidents riſe 
Their Deliberations are not Counſels, but Frauds, Snare * A 
and inordrate Motions of the Mind; and they are nevelli ſtee 
without a thouſand Pretences and Oecaſions of doing ee, 
Man Miſchief. They have their Informers, their Knight WWOcath 
of the Poſt ;- they can make an Intereft with powerfuhents, 
Men, and one may be robbed as well upon the Bench, ercil 
upon the Highway. They lie in wait for-Advantaz*Wiich 
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and live in perpetual Agitation, betwixt Hope and Fear; 
whereas he that is truly compoſed, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, vr Menaces, without Per- 
bation. It is an inward Fear that makes us curious: 
aſter what we hear Abroad. |; 
Ir is an Error to attribute either Good or I to“ For- 
une: But the Malter of it we may; , 
and we ourſelves are the Gerste of The Works of 
it, being, in Eſfect, the Artificers of 
our own Happineſs, or Miſery : For 4 
the Mind is above Fortune; if that be evil, it makes 
every Thing elſe ſo too: But if it be right and fincere, it 
corrects what is wrong, and mollifies-what is hard, with 
Modeſty and Courage. There is a great Difference, 
among thoſe that the World calls wiſe Men. Some take: 
up private Reſolutions of oppoſing Fortune, but they 
cannot go through with. them; for they are either 
dazzled with Splendor on the one Hand, or affrighted with- 
Terrors on the other, But there are others that will 
cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and ſtill come off vito»- 
lous. Mucius overcame the Fire; Regulus the Gibbet; 
Secrates Poiſon 3 Rutilius, Baniſhment; Cato, Death; 
abricius, Riches ; Tubero, Poverty; and Sextius, Ho- 
urs, But there are ſome again ſo delicate, that they, 
annot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous Report; which 18» 
de ſame Thing: as if, a Man ſhould quarrel for being. 
uſtled in a Crowd, or daſhed as he walks:in the Streets.“ 
e that has a great Way to go, muſt expect a Slip, to- 
lumble, and to be tired. To the luxurious Man, Fru- 
ality is a Puniſhment :. Labour and Induſtry, to thei 
laggard; way, Study itſelf is a Torment to him: 
ot that theſe. Things are hard to us by Nature, but we: 
wſelyes are vain and irreſolute: Nay, we wonder many 
us, how any Man can live without Wine, or endure, 
þ riſe ſo early in a Morning. | 
* * un Man muſt expect to be toſſed; for he id 
d ſteer his Courſe in the Teeth of For- „ „„ . „ 
ne, and to work againſt Wind and, n 
Neather, In the Suffering of Tor- N 
ents, though there appears but one Virtue, a Man, 
gerciſes many. That which is moſt eminent is Patiencg 


ich is but a Branch of Fortitude :). But there is Pra- 


Fortune are neither” 
good nor evil. f 
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dence alſo in the Choice of the Action, and in the 
bearing what we cannot avoid : And there is Conſtancy 
in bearing it reſolutely: And there is the ſame Concut. 
rence alſo of ſeveral Virtues in other generous Under. 
takings. When Leonidas was to carry his 300 Men int 
the Straits of 7 hermepylæ, to put a Stop to Xerxes his huge 
Army: Come, Fellow Soldiers, ſays he, eat your Dinner, 
here, as if you were to ſup in another World. And they 
anſwered his Reſolution, How plain and imperiou, 
was that ſhort Speech of Cæditius to his Men upon a 
deſperate Action; and how glorious a Mixture wa 
there in it both of Bravery and Prudence ? Soldiers, (ay; 
he, it is neceſſary für us to go, but it is not neceſſary for 
ws to return. This brief and pertinent Harangue waz 
worth ten thouſand of the frivolous Cavils, and Diſftine- 
tions of the Schools, which rather break the Mind, than 
fortify it; and when it is once perplexed, and pricked 
with Difficulties and Scruples, there they leave it. Our 
Paſſions are numerous and ſtrong, and not to be maſtered 
with Quirks and Tricks, as if a Man ſhovld undertake 
to deſend the Cauſe of God and Man with a Bulruh., 
It wasa remarkable Piece of Honour and Policy together, 
that Action of Cæſar's, upon the taking of Pompry's 
Cabinet at the Battle of Phar/alia : It is probable that 
the Letters in it might have diſcovered who were hi 
Friends and who bis Enemies; and yet he burnt it, 
without ſo much as opening it: Efteeming it the nobleſt 
Way of pardoning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of 
the Offender, and of the Offence. It was a brave Pre. 
ſence of Mind alſo in Alexander, who, upon Advice that 
his Phyſician Philip intended to poiſon him, took the 
Letter of Advice in one Hand and the Cup in the 
other; delivering Phikp the Letter to read, while him- 
ſelf drank the Potion. | * 
Some are of Opinion, that Death gives a Man Cou 

inen to ſupport Pain, and that Pain fortihes 
4 a Man againſt Death: But I ſay rather, 
yy =" : that a wiſe Man depends u himſelf 
againſt both, and that he does not either ſafer with Pa 
tience in m_ of Death, or die willingly becauſe be 
weary of Life; but he bears the one, and waits for the 
other; and carries a divine Mind throvgh all the Ac: 
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cidents of human Life. He looks upon Faith and Ho- 
peſty, as the moſt ſacred Good of Mankind, and nei- 
ther to be fofced by Neceſſity, nor corrupted by Reward: 
Kill, burn, tear him to Pieces, be will be true to his 
Truſt: And the more a Man labours to make him diſ- 
cover a Secret, the deeper he will hide it. Reſolution 
is the inexpugnable Defence of human Weakneſs, and 
it is a wonderful Providence that attends it. Horatius 
Cicle; oppoſed his fingle Body to the whole Army, until 
the Bridge was cut down behind him, and then he leaped 
into the River with his Sword in his Hand, and came off 
ſaſe to his Party. There was a Fellow quetftioned about 
a Plot upon the Life of a Tyrant, and put to the Tor- 
ture to declare his Confederates: He named, one by 
one, all the Tyrant's Friends that were about him; 
and ſtill as they were named, they were put to Death; 
the Tyrant afked him at laſt, if there were any more? 
Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf were in the Plot ; and now 
you have never another Friend left you in the World: 
Whereupon the Tyrant cut the Throats of his own 
Guards, He id the happy Man that is the Maſter of him- 
elf, and triumphs over the Fear of Death, which has o ver- 
come the Conquerors of the World. 


— — 
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- Our Happineſs depends in a great Meaſure on the 
8 ice of our Company. #60 

at T HE Comfort of Life depends wpon Converſation + 
he 4 Good Offices and Concerd, and human Society, 
de is like the Working of an Arch of Stone; all would fall 
* 


to the Ground, if one Piece did not ſupport another. 
Above all Things let us have a Tenderneſs for Bod; 


ge andi it is yet too little not to hurt, unleſs we profit one 
ies mother. We are to relieve the Diſtreſſed; to put the 
cr, WY  anderer into bis Way; and to divide our Bread with 
elf he Hungry: Which is but the doing of Good to our- 
. eres; for we are only ſeveral Members of one grent 


Body. Nay, we are all of a Conſanguinity; formed of 

the ſame Materials, and deſigned to the ſame End: This 

dbliges us to a motual Tenderneſs, and Converſe; ud 
* other, to live with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice, 
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The Love of Society is natural; but the Choice of our 
Company is matter of Virtue and Prudence. Noble Ex. 
amples ſtir us up to noble AQtions ; and the very Hiltory 
of large and public Souls, inſpires a Man with generous 
Thoughts. It makes a Man long to be in Action, and 
doing of ſomething that the World may be the better 
for, as protecting the Weak, delivering the Oppreſſed, 
puniſhing the Inſolent. It is a great Bleſſing, the very 
Conſcience of giving a good Example, beſide that it is 
the greateſt Obligation any Man can lay upon the Age 
he lives in. He that converſes with the Proud, ſhall be 
puffed up: A luſtful Acquaintance makes a Man laſcivi. 
ous ; and the Way to ſecure a Man from Wickedneſs, is 
to withdraw from-the Examples of it; It is too much 
to have them ear xs, but more to have them within 
us: III Examples, Pleaſure, and Eaſe, are, no doubt of 
It, great Corrupters of Manners. A rocky Ground har. 
dens the Horſes. Hoof : The Mountaineer makes the 
beſt Soldier, the Miner makes the beſt Pionier, and Se- 
verity of Diſcipline fortifies the Mind. In all Exceſſes 
and Extremities of good, and of ill Fortune, let us have 
Recourſe to great Examples, that-have contemned both, 
T ho/e are the beſt Inſtructors that teach in their Lives, and 
prove their Words by their Actions. 
As an ill Air may endanger a good CS, fo 
* : may a * Place of ill Example endangers 
ee La, * . Man. Nay, there — ſome Places 
* pr; ] k that have a Kind of Privilege to be licen- 
Co 2 %% tious, and where Luxury, and Diſſolu- 
A tion of Manners ſeem to be lawful; for 
great Examples give both Authority. and Excuſe to 
Vickedneſs. Thoſe Places are to be avoided as dan- 
gerous to our Manners. Hannibal himſelf was unman- 
ned by the Looſeneſs of Campania, and though a Con- 
eror by his Arms, he was overcome by.his Pleaſures, 
would as, ſoon live among Butchers as among Cooks; 
not, but that a Man may be temperate ia any Place; 
but, to ſee drunken Men ſtaggering up and down every 
where; and only the Spectacles of. Luſt, Luxury, and 
Bxceſs, before our Eyes, it · is not ſafe to expoſe our. 
ſelves to the Temptation. If the victorious Hannibal 
himſelf: could. not reſiſt it, what ſhall become of us 
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then that are ſubdued, and give Ground to our Tuſts 
already ? He that has to do with an Enemy in his 
Breaſt, has a harder Taſk upon him than he that has to 
encounter one in the Field: His Hazard 1s greater if he 
loſes Ground, and his Duty is perpetua! ; for he has no 
Place or Time for Reſt. If I give way to Pleaſure; I 
mult alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, to Labour, Ambi- 
tion, Anger, until I am torn to Pieces by my Misfor- 
tunes, and my Luſts. But, againſt all this, Philoſophy 
propounds a Liberty, that is to ſay, a Liberty from the 
Service of Accidents, and Fortune. 'There-1s not any 
Thing that does more Miſchief to Mankind, than mer- 
cenary Mafters of Philoſophy, that do not hve as they 
teach; they give a Scandal to Virtue. How can any Man 
expect that a Strip ſhould ſteer a fortunate Courſe, when 
the Pilot lies wallowing in his own Vomu? It is an 
vſual Thing, firſt to learn to do ill ourſelves, and then 
to inſtruct others to do ſo: But that Man muſt needs be 
very wicked, that has gathered into himſelf the Wicked- 
nels of other People. | AN 
Tut beit Converſation is with the Philoſophers: 
* That 1s to ſay, with ſuch of them as , , 
teach us Macs: not Words: That 1 Pradicat ay 
. | o/ophers are the 
preach to us Things neceflary, and % C 
Keep us to the Practice of them. There . ee. 
can be no Peace in human Life, without the Contempt 
of all Events. There is nothingthat puts better Thoughts 
into a Man, or ſooner ſets him right that is out of the 
Way, than a good Companion. For, the Example has 
the Force of a Precept, and touches the Heart with an 
Affection to Goodneſs. And not only the frequent Hear- 
Ing and Seeing of a wiſe Man delights us, but the very 
Encounter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplations;; 
ſuch as a Man/finds himſelf moved wich, when he goes 
into a holy Place. Iwill take more Care with whom I 
eat and drink, than awzat; for without a Friend, the 
Table is a Manger. Writing does well ; but perſonal 
Diſcourſe, and Converſation does better: For Men give 
great Credit to their Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſſions 
from Example than Precept. Cleanthes had never hit 
Zeno ſo to the Life, if he had not been with him at all 
dis Priyacies; if he had not watched, and obſerved him, 
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whether or no he practiſed as he taught. Play got 
more from Socrates his Manners, than from his end; 
and it was not the School, but the Company, and Fun. 
liarity of Epicurus,” that made Metrodorus, Hermachu,, 
and Poly nus fo famous. | 
Now though it be by Inſtin@ that we covet Society, 
and avoid Solitude, we ſhould yet take 
this along with us, that the more Ac. 
quaintance the more Danger. Nay, there 
is not one Man of an Hundred that i; 
to be truſted wii himſelf. If Company cannot alter us, 
it may interrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops upot 
the Way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life; which ve 
yet make ſhorter by cur Inconſtancy. If an Enemy 
were at our Heels, what Haſte ſhould we make ? But 
Death is ſo, and yet we never mind it, There is n0 
venturing of tender and eaſy Natures among the People; 
for it is odds that they will go over to the major Party, 
It would perhaps ſhake the Conſtancy of Socrates, Cart, 
Lelius, or any of us all, even when our Reſolutions are 
at the Height, to ſtand the Shock of Vice that prefles 
upon us with a kind of public Authority. It is a World 
of Miſchief that may be.done by one fingle Example of 
Avarice and Luxury. One voluptuous Palate makes 2 
great many. A wealthy Neighbour ſtirs up Envy, and 
a, fleering Companion moves Ill-nature wherever he 
comes. What will become of thoſe People then, that 
expoſe themſelves to a popular Violence! Which is ill 
both Ways; either if they comply with the Wicked, be- 
cauſe they are many, or quarrel with the Multitude, be- 
cauſe they are not principled alike. The beſt Way is to 
retire, and aſſociate only with thoſe that may be the better 
for us, and we for them. Theſe ReſpeAs are mutual, for 
while we teach, we learn, To deal freely; I dare not 
truſt myſelf in the Hands of much Company: I never go 
Abroad, that I come Home again the ſame Man I went 
out. Some Thing or other that I had put in Order isdif- 
compoſed : Some Paſſion that ] had ſubdued, gets Head 
again: And it is juſt with our Minds, as it is after a long 
Indiſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown ſo tender, 
that the leaſt Breath of Air expoſes us to a Relapſe. 
And it is no Wonder, if, a numerous Converſation be 


The more Com- 
pany the more 
Danger. 
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dangerous where there is ſcarce any fingle Man, but 
by his Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does either 
recommend to us, or imprint in us, or by a kind of Con- 
tagion, inſenſibly infe& us with one Vice or other; and 
the more People the greater is the Peril. Efpecially let 
us have a Care of public Spectacles, where Wickedneſs 
inſinuates itſelf with Pleaſure 3 and above all others, let 
us avoid SpeQtacles of Cruelty, and Blood; and have 
nothing to do with thoſe that are perpetually whiving 
and complaining ; there may be Faith and Kindneſs 
there, but no Peace. People that are either ſad, or 
fearful, we do commonly, for their own Sakes, ſet a 
Guard upon them, for fear they ſhould make an ill Uſe 
of being alone: Eſpecially the imprudent, who are (til! 
contriving of Miſchief, either for others, or for them» 
ſelves; in cheriſhing their Luſts, or forming their De- 
ſigns, So much for the Choice of a Companion; we 
ſhall now proceed to that of a Friend. 


— m 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
The Blaſſings of Friendſhip. 


F all Felicities, the moſt charming is that of a 
firm and gentle Friend/bip. It ſweetens all our 
Cares; diſpels our Sorrows, and counſels us in all Ex- 
tremities. Nay, if there were no other Comfort in it; 
than the bare Exerciſe of ſo generous a Virtue, even far 
that fingle Reaſon, a Man would not be without it; 
Beſide, that it is a ſovereign, Antidote againſt all Ca- 
lamities; even againſt the Fear of Death itſelf. 

Bur, we are not yet to number our Friends“ by the 
in that are made us; and to con- F Man 3s 
sound the Decencies of Ceremony and 1 77 10 
mmmerce, with the Offices of united! 4 * 7 o 
ſetions: Caius Gracehus, and after R 
um Livius Druſus, were the Men that introduced among 
ie Romans the Faſhion. of ſeparating their Viſitants's 
me were taken into their Cher, others were only 


Mitted into the Anti- Chamber; * ſome again were 
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Fain to wait in the Hall perhaps, or in the Court. 99 
that they had their r, their ſecond, and their hir. 
rate Friends; but none of them true: Only they a; 
called ſo in Courſe, as we ſalute Strangers with ſome 
Title or other of Reſpect at a venture. There is ng 
depending upon thoſe Men that only take their Com. 
pliment in their Turn, and rather flip through the Door, 
than enter at it: He will find himſelf in a great Miſtake 
that either ſeeks for a Friend in a Palace, or tries hin e. 
at a Feaſt, | | 
THe great Difficulty reſts in the F 8 of bim; . p. 
0 ˖ that ĩs to ſay in the firſt Place, let hin 
„ be virtuous; for Vice is contagious, 
TT? and there is no-truſting of the Sour 
and the Sick together: And he ought to be a wiſe Man Wi . 
too, if a Body knew where to find him: But in this 
Caſe, he that is leaſt ill, is beſt; and the higheſt De. 
gree of human Prudence 1s only the moſt venial Folly. me 
That Friendſhip, where Men's Affections are cemented 
by an equal, and by a common Love of Goodneſs; iti 
not either Hope, or Fear, or any private Intereſt, that 
can ever diſſolre it; but we carry it with us to our nue 
Graves, and lay down our Lives for it with Satil- 
faction. Paulina's Good, and mine (ſays our Author) 
were ſo wrapt up together, that in conſulting her Com. 
fort, I provided for my own: And when 1 could ut 
prevail upon her'totake leſs Care for me, ſhe prevailed 
upon me to take more Care of myſelf. Some People ito be 
make it a Queſtion, Whether it is the greater Delight, 
the Enjoying of an old Friendſhip, or the Acquiring ere. 
of a new one : But it is in preparing of a Friendllip, | 
and in the Poſſe ſion of it, as it is with a Huſbandmanhink 
in Sowing and Reaping : His Delight 1s the Hope 0 
his Labour in the one Caſe, and the Fruit of it in be ozer 
other. My-Converſation lies among my Books, but yt 
in the Letters of a Friend, methinks, I have bis Com. 
any; and when I anſwer them, I do not only we. 
but ſpeak: And in Effect, a Friend is an Eye, a Heatly 
a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances. When Friends e, 
one another perſonally, they do not ſee one another enn 
they do when thy are divided, where the Med1tati0088ſe F. 
digniſies the Proſpect: But they are effectually in a gu piec 
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dignifies the Proſpet : But they are effectually in a great 
Meaſure abſent, even when they are preſent. Conſider 
their Nights apart; their private Studies; their ſeparate 
Employments, and neceflary Viſits, and they are almoſt 
zy much together, divided, as preſent, True Friends 
are the whole World<o one another; and he that is a 
Friend to himſelf is alſo a Friend to Mankind. Even 
in my very Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what 
{ learn, is the teaching of it to others: For there is no 
Reliſh, methinks, in the poſſeſſing of any Thing without 
a Partner: Nay, if Wiſdom itſelf were offered me, up- 
on Condition only of keeping it to myſelf; I ſhould un- 
donbtedly refuſe it. | 
LUCILIUS tells me, that he was written to by a 
Friend, but cautions me withal, not to , +- 
ſay any Thing to him of the Aﬀ.ur in * 22 be 
veſtion ; for he himſelf Rands upon the Pri 8 82 
ſame Guard. Wat is this, but to a fi rm — hip. ä 
nd to deny the ſame Thing in the ſame Breath; in call- 
Ing a Man a Friend, whom we dare not truſt as our own 
Soul ? For there muſt be no Reſerves in Friendſhip : As 
nuch Deliberation as you pleaſe before the League is 
ruck ; but no Doubtings, or Jealouſies after. It is a 
prepoſterous Weakneſs to love a Man before we know 
im, and not to care for him after. It requires Time to 
onſider of a Friendſhip ; but, the Reſolution once taken, 


nes him to my very Heart: I look upon my Thoughts 
ple be as ſafe in his Breaſt, as in my own; I ſhall, with- 
uw MES, Scruple, make him the Confident of my moſt 
1; ret Cares and Counfels, It goes a great Way toward 


king a Man faithful, to let him underſtand, that you 
biak him ſo; and he that does but ſo much as ſuſpect 
bat I will deceive him, gives me a kind of Right to 
0zen him. When 1 am with my Friend, methinks 1 
m alone, and as much at Liberty to ſpeak any Thing 
to think it; and, as our Hearts are one, ſo muſt be 
ur Intereſts, and Convenience: For Friendſhip lays all 
lungs in common, and nothing can be good to the 
fax 


e, that is ill to the other. I do not of ſuch a 
ommunity as to deſtroy one another's Propriety ; but as 
e Father and the Mother have two Children, not one 
piece, but each of them two. ä 

| I 


0b repair. Hearing it. This is Auguſtus bis Cal 
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Bur, let us have a Care above all Things, that ou 
A perierons Kindneſs * be rightfully founded; fn 
Friendſpip. where there is any other Invitation n 

Friendſhip itſelf, that Friendſhip will be 

bought and fold. He derogates from the Majefly of i 
that makes it only dependent upon good Fortune, |: is 
a narrow Confideration for a Man to pleaſe himſelf in the 
Thought of a Friend; becauſe, ſays he, I fall have in 
to help me, auben I am fich, in Priſon, or in Wan. 4 
brave Man ſhould rather take Delight in the Contem: 
plation of doing the ſame Offices for another, He th; 
oves a Man for his own Sake, is in an Error. A Friend 
ſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any longer than the Interel 
Itſelf; and this is the Reaſon that Men in Proſperity an 
Jo much followed; and when a Man goes down the 
Wind, no Body comes near him. Temporary Friend 
will never ſtand the Teſt. One Man is forſaken fat 
Fear or Profit; another is betrayed. It is a Negotia 
tion, not a Friendſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages 
Only through the Corruption of Times, that which w: 
formerly a Friendſhip, is now become a Deſign upot 
Booty : Alter your Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend 
But, my End of Friendſhip is to have one dearer to mi 
than myſelf; and for the ſaving of whoſe Life, 
would chearfully lay down my own. Taking this alot 
with me; that only wiſe Men can be Friends; other 
are but Companions : And that there is a great Differ 
ence alſo betwixt Love and Friendſhip; the one ma 
ſometimes do us Hurt; the other always does us Good 
for one Friend is helpful to another in all Caſes, as we 
in Proſperity, as Affliction. We receive Comfort eve 
at a Diſtance, from thoſe we love, but then it is lig 
and faint: Whereas Preſence and Converſation touch 
us to the quick; eſpecially if we find the Man we loi 
do be ſuch a Perſon as we wiſh. _ 82 
It is uſual with Princes to reproach the Living, 
n Loſs 72 commending the Dead 3 and to pral 
2 75 Ad th thoſe People for ſpeaking Truth, {1 
pry” whom theres no longer any Danger 


He was forced to baniſh his Daughter Julia for * 
common and proſtituted Impudence z and ſtill, up 
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freſh Informations, he was often heard to ſay : I Agrip- 
pa, or Mecznas, had been now alive, this awould never 
have been. But yet where the Fault lay, may be a 
Queſtion ; for perchance it was his own, that had rather 
complain for the Want of them, than ſeek for others as 
good. The Roman Loſſes by War, and by Fire, Augu/- 
tus could quickly ſupply, and repatr; but, for Fwy be 
of :xvo Friends, he lamented his whole Life after. Xer- 
xz; (avain and fooliſh Prince,) when he made War upon 
Greete, one told him, I would never come to a Baitle. 
Another, That he would find only empty Cities, and Coun- 
tries, for they would net ſo much as ſtand the very Fame o 

bis Coming. Others ſoothed him in the Opinion of his 
prodigious Numbers; and they all concurred to puff him 
up to his Deſtruction. Only Demaratus adviſed him, uot 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, for he would 
rather find them a Burden to him, than an Advantage: 
And that three hundred Men, in the Straits of the Moun- 
tains, would be ſufficient to give a Check to his whole 
Army: And that ſuch an Accident would undoubtedly 
turn his vaſt Numbers to his Con ſuſion. It fell out atter- 
ward as he foretold, and he had Thanks for his Fidelity, 
A miſerable Prince, that among fo many thouſand Sub- 
;:ts, had but one Servant to tell him Truth. 


a — * =. 


CH AP. XIX. 


ve that would be happy, muſt take an Account of 
eve his Time, 


iche Diſtribution of human Life, we find, that a 

great Part of it paſſes away in Evil. doing; a greater 
„ in doing juſt nothing at all: And effectually the 
ave, in doing Things befide our Bafine/s. Some Hours 
e beſtow upon 5 and ſervile Attendances; 
we upon our Pleaſures, and the Remainder runs at waſte. 
hat a deal of Time is it that we ſpend in Hopes, and 
ears; Love and Revenge; in Balls, Treats, making of 
eres; ſuing for Offices, foliciting of Cauſes, and fla- 
h Flatteries ! The Shortneſs of Life, I know, is the 

1 2 . 
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common Complaint both of Fools and Philoſophers, 3 
if the Time we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties 
But it is with our Lives as with our Eſtates, a goed 
Huſband makes a little go a great Way; whereas, le 
the Revenue of a Prince fall into the Hand of a Prodigal 
It is gone in a Moment, So that the Time allotted 1 
if it were well employed, were abundantly enough u 
anſwer all the Ends and Purpoſes of Mankind. But ye 
ſquander it away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, 
Ambition; fawning Addreſſes, Envy, rambling Voy- 
ages; impertinent Studies, Change of Counſels, and the 
like; and when our Portion is ſpent, we find the want 
of it, though we give no heed to it in the Paſſage: lu. 
ſomuch, that we have rather made our Life ſhort than 
Found it ſo. You ſhall have ſome People perpetuall 
playing with their Fingers, Whiſtling, Humming, and 
Talking to themſelves; and others conſume their Days 
in the Compoſing, Hearing, or Reciting of Songs, and 
Lampoons, How many precious Mornings do we ſpend 
in Conſultation with Barbers, Taylors, and Tire-Women, 
Patching, and Painting, betwixt the Comb and the 
Glaſs? A Counſel muſt be called upon every Hair ve 
cut, and one Curl amiſs, is as much as a'Body's Life iz 
worth. The Truth is, we are more ſolicitous about our 
Dreſs, than our Manners; and about the Order of our 
Periwigs, than that of the Government. At this Rate, 
let us but diſcount, out of a Life of a hundred Year, 
that Time which has been ſpent upon popular Negotis- 
tions, frivolous Amours, domeſtic Brawls, Saunterings 
up and, down to no Purpoſe; Diſeaſes that we have 
brought upon ourſelves ; and this large Extent of Lik 
will not amount, perhaps, to the Minority of anothe 
Man. It is a long Being, but perchance a ſhort Life, and 
what is the Reaſon of all this? We live as we ſhoult 
never die, and without any Thought of human Frailty; 
when yet the very Moment we beſtow upon this Man, 
Thing, may peradventure be our laſt. But the greatek 
Loſs of Time, is Delay and Expectation, which © 
pends upon the Future. We llet go the Preſent, whi 
we have in our own Power, we look forward to-thil 
which depends upon Fortune, and ſo quit a Certain 
for an Uncertainty. We ſhould do by Time, as ved 
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by a Torrent, make uſe of it while we may have it, for 
it will not laſt always. 

Tus Calamities of ——_ Nature may be divided in- 
10 * the Fear of Death, and the Miſeries , 
and Errors of Life. And it is the great } * Mas cao 
Work of Mankind, to maſter the one, 0 . * 
and to rectify the other; and ſo live, as * om Life is 
neither to make Life irkſome to us, nor 22 wy 
Death terrible. It ſhould be our Care, „ 
before we are old, to live well, and when we are fo, to 
die well; that we may expect our End without Sad- 
zeſs; for it is the Duty of Life to prepare ourſelves for 
Death ; and there is not an Hour we live, that does 
not mind us of our Mortality: Time runs on, and all 
Things have their Fate, though it lies in the Dark. The 
Period is certain to Nature. but, what am I the better for 
u, if it be not ſo to me? We propound Travels, Arms, 
Adventures, without ever conſidering that Death lies in 
the Way: Our Time is ſet, and none of us know how 
near it 193 but we are all of us agreed, that the Decree. 
3s unchangeable. Why ſhould we wonder to have that 
befal ns To-day, which might have happened to us any 
Minute fince we were born? Let us therefore live as if 
every Moment were to be ourlaſt; and ſet our Accounts 
night every Day that paſſes over our Heads, We are 
not ready for Death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe 
we do not know what will become of us when we are 
gone; and that Conſideration ſtrikes us with an inex- 
plicable Terror. The Way to avoid this Diſtraction, is 
to contract our Buſineſs, and our Thoughts: When the 
Mind is ſettled, a Day, or an Age, is all one to us; and 
the Series of Time, which is now our Trouble, will then 
de our Delight : For he that is ſteadily reſolved againſt 
all Uncertainties, ſhall never be diſturbed with the Va- 


done his Buſineſs the Day before, and ſo prepared him- 
klf for the next, that if it be not his laſt, he knows yet 
that it might have. been ſo. No Man enjoys the true 
ade of Life, but he that is willing and ready to quit 


I 3 


ety of them. Let us make Haſte therefore to live, ſince” 
very Day to a wiſe Man is a new Life: For he has; 


/ 
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Tur Wit of Man is not able to expreſs 2 ®* Blindnef 

u of human Folly, in taking fo much 
CRE Fo. more Care of our Fortunes, * Houſes, 
e than of and our Money, than we Go of. cur 
als Think Lives; every Body breaks in upon the 
"4 with one gratis, but we betake ourſelves tg 

Fire and Sword, if any Man invades the other. There ig 
ro dividing in the Caſe of Patrimony, but People ſhare 
our Time with us at Pleaſure: So profuſe are we of that 


only Thing, whereof we may be honeſtly covetous. [tis 


a common Practice to aſk an Hour or two of a Friend, 


for ſach or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily granted; 
both Parties only conſidering the Occaſion and not the 


Thing itſelf. They never put Time to Account, which 


is the moſt valuable of all precious Things: But becaule 
they do not ſee it, they reckon upon it as nothing; and 
vet theſe eaſy Men, when they come to die, would pive 
the whole World far theſe Hours again, which they ſo in- 
conſiderately caſt away before; but there is no. recover. 
ing of them. If they could number their Days that are 
vet to come, as they can thoſe that are abeady pal}, 
w would thoſe very People tremble at the Apple hen- 
ſion of Death, though a hundred Years hence, that 
never ſo much as think of: it at preſent, though they 
know not but it may take them away the next immedi- 
ate Minute? It is an uſual Saying, . Lift 
ime we do 

give it without ſo much as thinking of it: Nay, when 
that Friend is never the better for it, and we ous(elves 
the worſe. Our Time is ſet, and Day and Night we 
travel on; there is no Baiting by the Way, and it is not 


Ver ſuch or ſuch a Friend, when at the ſame. 


in the Power either of Prince or People to proloyg it 
Such is the Love of Life, that even thoſe decrepit Do- 
tards that have loſt the ufe of it, will yet beg the Con- 
tinuance of it, and make themſelves younger than they 
are, as if they could cozen even Fate itſelf. When they 


falb ſick, what Promiſes of Amendment if they eſcape 


that Bout: What Exclamations againſt the Folly of their 
miſ-ſpent Time? And yet if they recover, they relapſe. 
No Man takes Care to live well, but long; when yet 
it is in every Body's Power to do the former, and ia 0 
Man's to do the latter. We conſume our Lives, in prorid- 
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jg the very Inſtruments of Life, and govern ourſetves 
gil with a Regard to the Future: So that we do not 
properly live, but we are about to live. How preat a 
ome is it, to be laying new Foundations of Life at 
our laſt Graſp; and for an old Man (that can only prove 
his Age by his Beard) with one Foot in the Grave, to 
go to School again? While we are young, we may learn: 
Our Minds are tractable, and our Bodies fit for Labour 
2nd Study ; but when Age comes on, we are feized with 
Languor and Sloth, afflicted with Diſeaſes, and at laſt 
we leave the World as ignorant as we came into it: 
Only we die worſe than we were born ; which is none of 
Nature's Fault, but ours; for our Fears, Suſpicions, 
Perfidy, fe. are from ourſelves. I wiſh with all my 
Soul, that I had thought of my End ſooner, but I muſk 
make the more Haſte now, and ſpur on, like thoſe that 
ſet out late upon a Journey; it will be better to learn 
late than not at all, though it be but only to inſtruct 
me, how I may leave the Stage with Honour. 
Ix the Divifian of Life there is Time pre/ext, pal, 
and to come. What we do, is ſhorty; whatwe , Ti | 
fall do, is doubrful ; but what we have dane, * oe 
is certain, and out of the Power of Fortune. 7 nt,paſt, | 
The Paſſage of Time is wonderfully quick, e. 
and a Man muſt look backward to ſee it: And in that 
RetroſpeR, he has all paſt Ages ata View. But the 
preſent gives us the Slip unperceived. It is but a Mo- 
ment that we live, and yet we are dividing it into Child" 
bod, Youth, Man's Eftate and Old Age, all which Degrees 
ve bring into that narrow Compaſs. If we do not 
watch, we loſe our Opportunities; if we do not make 
Haſte, we are left bokind our beſt Hours eſcape us, the 
worſt are come: 'Fhe pureſt Part of our Life runs firſt, 
and leaves only the Dvegs at the Bottom; and bar Time, 
which 7s good for nothing elſe, aue dedicate to- Virtus; 
and only propound to begin to live at an Age that very 
ſew People arrive at. W hat greater Folly can there be 
in the World, than this Loſs of Time, the Future be- 
wp ſo uncertain, and the Dangers ſo irreparable? If 
Death be neceſſary, why ſhould any Man fear it? And 
if the Time of it. be uncertain, why ſhould not we al- 
Ways expect ut? a therefore firſt prepare our- 
| 4 | 
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ſelves by a virtuous Life, againſt the Dread of an inert. 
able Death: And it is not for us to put off being goo 
until ſuch or ſuch a Buſineſs is over : For one Buſinel 
draws on another, and we do as good as fow it; ore 
Grain produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize 
when we have nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend 
Wiſdom, even to the Neglect of Things elle; for ve 
are ſo far from having Time to ſpare, that the Age of 
the World would be yet too narrow for our Buſineſs; 
nor is it ſufficient not to omit it, but we muſt not ſo 
much as intermit it. | 
THERE is nothing that we can“ properly call our own, 
8 but our Time, and yet every Body fools 
"We can call us out of it, that * ka er * If a 
Man borrows a paultry Sum of Money, 
there mult needs be Bonds and Securities, 
and every common Civility 1s preſently charged upon 
Account: But, he that has my Time, thinks he owes me 
nothing for it, though it be a Debt that Gratitude itſelf 
can never repay. 1 cannot call any Man poor that has 
enough ſtill leſt, be it never ſo little: It is good Advice 
yet to thoſe that have the World before them, to play 
the good Huſband betimes, for it is too late to ſpare at 
the Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees. He that 
takes away a Day from me, takes away what he can 
never reſtore me. But our Time is either ferced away 
from us, or Holen from us, or off : Of which, the laſt is 
the fouleſt Miſcarriage. It is in Life, as in a Journey: 
A Book, or a Companion, brings us to our Lodging be- 
fore we thought we were half Way. Upon the whole 
Matter, we conſume ourſelves one upon another, without 
any Regard at all to our own Particular. I do not ſpeak 
of ſuch as live in notorious Scandal, but even thoſe Men 
themſelves, whom the World pronounces happy, are 
ſmothered in their Felicities ; Servants to their Proſeſl- 
ons and Clients, and drowned in their Luſts: We are apt 
to complain of the Haughtineſs of Great Men, when yet 
there is hardly any of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome 
Time or other a Man may yet have Acceſs to him, and 
perhaps a good Word or Look into the Bargain. Why 
do we not rather complain of ourſelves, for being of all 
other, even to ourſelves, the moſt deaf, and inacceſlible? 


nothing our own 
but our Time. 
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CoMPANY _ Buſineſs are great * Devourers of Time, 
and our Vices deſtroy our Lives, as , $ 
well as our — The preſent . 
is but a Moment, and perpetually in 
Flux; the Time paſt we call to mind 
when we pleaſe, and it will abide the Examination and. 
lnſpection. But the buſy Man has not Leiſure to look 
back; or if he has, it is an unpleaſant Thing to reflect 
upon a Life to be repented of: Whereas the Conſcience 
of a good Life puts a Man into a ſecure and perpetual 
Poſſeſſion of a Felicity never to be diſturbed, or taken a- 
way: But he that has led a wicked Life, is afraid of his 
own Memory, and on the Review of himſelf, he finds only 
Appetite, Avarice, or Ambition, inſtead of Virtue, But 
till he that is not at Leiſure many Times to live, muſt, 
when his Fate comes, whether he will or no, be at Lei- 
ſure to die. Alas! what is Time to Eternity? The Age 
ofa Man to the Age of the World? And how much of 
this little do we ſpend in Fears, Anxieties, Tears, Child- 
hood ? Nay, we fleep away the one half, How great 
Fart of it runs away in Luxury, and Exceſs; the rang- 
ing of our Gueſts, our Servants, and our Diſhes? As if 
we were to eat and drink, not for Satiety but Ambition, 
The Nights may well ſeem ſhort that are ſo dear bought, 
and beſtowed upon Wine and Women: The Day is loſt 
in Expectation of the Night, and the Night in the Ap- 
prehenfion of the Morning. 'Fhere is a Terror in our 
very Pleaſures; and this vexatious 'Thought in the very 
Height of them, that they will not laft always : Which is- 
a Canker in the Delights, even of the greateſt, and the 
moſt fortunate of Men. ' 


neſs are great De- 
wvourers of Time. 
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O * !: the Bleflings of Privacy, and Leiſure! The 

Wim of powerful and eminent, but the Privilege: 

only of Inferiors ; who are the only People that live to- 

theraſelves : Nay, the * Thought and Hope of it, is 
| 5 
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a. Conſolation, even ãn the Middle of all the Tumults ard 
Hazards that attend Greatneſs. It was Auguſtus his 
Prayer that he might live to retire, and deliver himſelf 
from public Buſineſs : His Diſcourſes were ſtill pointins 
that Way, and the higheſt Felicity which this mighty 
Prince had in Proſpect, was the-diveſting himfelf of that 
illuſtrious State, which, how glorious ſoever in Shey, 
had at the Bottom of it, only Anxiety and Care. Bot 
it is one Thing to retire for Pleaſure, and another Thin 
for Virtue: Which muſt be active, even in that Retreat, 
and pive Proof of what it has learned: For a good and 
a wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the Well-being of 
Poſterity. Zeno and Cryfppus did greater Things in their 
Studies, than if they had led Armies, borne Offices, or 
given Laws: Which in Truth they did, not to one City 
alone, but to all Mankind : Their Quiet contributed 
more to the common Benefit than the Sweat and Labor 
of other People. That Retreat is not worth the while, 
which does not afford a Man greater and nobler Work 
than Buſineſs. There is no laviſh Attendance upon 
reat Officers; no. Canvaſſing for Places, no making of 
rties; no Diſappointments in my Pretenſion to this 
Charge, to that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a Title; 
no Envy of any Man's Favour, or Fortune: But a calm 
Enjoyment of the general Bounties of Providence, in 
Company with a good Conſcience. A wife Man is 
never ſo buſy, as in the ſolitary Contemplation of God, 
and the Works of Nature. He withdraws himſelf to 
attend the Service of future Ages. And thoſe Counſel 
which he finds ſalutary to himſelf, he commits to Writ- 
ing, for the Good of After- times, as we. do the Receipts 
of ſovereign Antidotes or Balſams. He that is well em- 
ployed in Nis Study, though he may ſeem to do nothing 
at all, does the greateſt Things yet of all others, in Affairs 
both human and divine. To ſupply a Friend with a 
Sum of Money, or give my Voice for an Office, theſe 
are only private. and particular. Obligations; but be 
that lays down Precepts for the governing of our Lives, 
and the moderating of our Paſſions, obliges human Ni: 
ture, not only ia the preſent, "but. in all ſaccecciog 
Generations. 15 8 
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He that would be quiet, " him ary ta his Philo- 
ſophy, a Study that has Credit with all „ . 
— of Men. The Eloquence of the © wy rg 
Bar, or whatſoever elſe addreſſes to the ak hens i 
people, is nevet without Enemies: But Philoſophy minds 
its own Buſineſs, and even the worſt have an Eſteem 
for it. There can never be ſuch a Conſpiracy againſt; 
Virtue; the World can never be fo wicked, but the 
very Name of a Philoſopher ſhall till 'gontinue venerable. 
and ſacred. And yet Philoſophy itſelf muſt be hand- 
led modeſtly, and with Caution. But what ſhall we 
ſay of Cato then, for his meddling in the Broil of a civil 
War, and interpoſing himſelf in the Quarre] betwixt 
two enraged Princes? He that when Rome was ſplit into 
two Fadions, betwixt Pompey and Ce/ar, declared him- 
ſelf againſt beth, I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in 
his former Time the Commonwealth was made unfit for 
a wiſe Man's Admigiſtration. All he could do then, 
was but bawling, and beating of the Air: One while 
be was lugged, and: tumbled by the Rabble, ſpit upon. 
and dragged out of the Forum, and then again hurried out 
of the Senate-honſe to Priſon. There are ſome Things 
which we propound originally, and others that fall in 
as acceſiory to another Propofition. If a wiſe Man retize, 
it is no Matter whether he does it becauſe the Common» 
wealth was wanting to him, or becauſe he was wanting 
to it. But, to what Republic ſhall a Man betake him- 
ſelf? Not to Athens, where Socrates was condemned, 
and whence. Ariſtotle fled for fear he ſhould- have been 
condemned too; and where Virtue was oppreſſed by 
Envy. . Not to Carthage, where there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. There 
is ſcarce any Government to be found, that will either 
endure a wiſe Man, or which a wie Man will endure: 
So that Privacy. is. made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
Thing-which is-better, is-no where to be had. A Man 
may commend Navigation, and yet caution us againſt 
thoſe Seas that are troubleſome and dangerous: So that 
be does as good command me not to weigh Anchor, that 
commends Sailing only upon theſe Terms. He that is 
a Slave to Buſineſs is the moſt wretched of Slaves. 
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BUT how ſhall I get myſelf at Liberty? * We can 
„Liberty is to fun any Hazards for Money; take any 
be purchaſedat Pains for Honour ; and why do we not 
any Rate venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure ang 

: Freedom; without which we mult ex. 

=o to live and die in a Tumult: For, fo long as we 
ive in public, Buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one Blow 

drives on another; and there is no avoiding it with 
either Modeſty or Quiet. It is a kind of Whirlpool that 
fucks a Man in, and he can never diſengage himſelf, A 
Man of Buſineſs cannot in Truth be ſaid to live, and 
not one of a thouſand underſtands how to do it; for 
how to live, and how to die, is the Leſſon of every Mo- 
mentof our Lives: All other Arts have their Maſters, 
As a buſy Life is always a miſerable Life, ſo it is the 
greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually employed 
upon other People's Buſineſs ; for to ſleep, to eat to drink 
at their Hours; to walk their Pace, and to love and 
hate, as they do, is the vileſt of Servitudes. Now, though 
Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be done nnſeaſon- 
ably; the longer we defer it, the more we endanger our 
Liberty; and yet we muſt no more fly before the Time, 
than linger when the Time comes; or however, we 
mult not love Buſineſs for Bufineſs Sake; nor indeed do 
we, but for the Profit that goes along with-it : For we 
love the Reward of Miſery, rages we hate the-Miſery 
itfelf. Many People, I know, ſeek Buſineſs without 
chufing it, and they are even weary of their Lives with- 
out it, for want of Entertainment in their own Thoughts: 
The Hours are long, and hateful to them when they are 
alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the other Side in their 
Debauches.. When they are no longer Candidates, they 
are Suffraganty: When they give over other People's 
Bufaneſs, they. do their Cn; and pretend Buſi neſs, but 
they make it, and value themſelves upon being thought 
Men of Employment: Liberty is the Thing which they 
are perpetually. a wiſhing, and never come to obtain: 
A. Thing neither to be bought, nor fold ; but a Man 
muſt. aſk. it of himſelf, and give it to himſelf. He that 
has given Proofoof his Virtue in public, ſhould do well 
to make Trial of it in private alſo. It is not that Sol'- 
tude;, or a Country Life teaches Innocence or FErugali- 
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ty; but Vice falls of itſelf, without Witneſſes and Spec- 

tators ; for the Thing it deſigns is to be taken Notice of. 
Did ever any Man put on rich Cloaths not to be ſeen ? 
Or ſpread the Pomp of his Luxury, where no Body was 
to take Notice of it? If it were not for Admirers, and 
dpectators, there would be no Femptations to Exceſs ; 

the very keeping of us from expoſing them, cures us of 


deſiring them, for Vanity and Intemperance are fed with 


Oftentation. - | 
Hz that has lived at Sea in a Storm, let him“ retire, 
and die in the Haven: But let his Retreat , 
be without Oltentation, and wherein wes Fo 
he may enjoy himſelf with a good Con- foe 725 2 
ſcience, without the Want, the Fear, 9 4 
the Hatred, or the Deſire of any Thing: Not out of a 
malevolent Deteſtation of Mankind, bot for Satis faction, 
and Repoſe. He that ſhuns both Buſineſs, and Men, 
either out of Envy, or any other Diſcontent, his Retreat 
is but the Life of a Mole: Nor does he live to him 
felf, as a wiſe Man does, but to his Bed, his Belly, and 
his Luſts. Many People ſeem to retire out of a Weart- 
neſs of public Affairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoint- 
ments; and yet Ambition finds them out even in that: 
Receſs, into which Fear and Wearineſs had caſt them; . 
and ſo does Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers of 
2 public Life. There are many that live cloſe, not that 
they may live ſecurely, but that they may tranſgreſs 
more privately ; it is their Conſcience, not their States, 
that make them keep a Porter; for they live at ſuch a» 
Rate, that to be ſeen before they be aware, is to be 
detected. Crates ſaw a young Man walking by bimſelf; 
Have a Care, ſays he, of lewd Company. Some Men are 
buſy in Idleneſs; and make Peace more laborious 'and* 
troubleſome than War: Nay, and more wicked too, 
when they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts and other Vices, 
which even the Licence of a military Life would not 
endure. We cannot call theſe People Men of Leiſure,. 
that are wholly taken upwith their Pleaſures... A trouble - 
ſome Life is mueh to be preferred before a flothful one, 
nd it is @ firange Thing; methinks, that any Man- 
toul fear Deathz that has buried himſelf alive; as: 
8 et 4 | N | . I 
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1 Ao without Letters, is but the burying of a Mar 
uick. 
. THeRE are ſome that make a Boaſt of their“ Retreat, 
pe | . Which is but a kind of lazy Ambition: 
7 * They retice to make People talk of 
them, whereas I wouldrather withdraw 
to ſpeak with myſelf. And what ſhall that be, but that 
which we are apt to ſpeak of one another? I will ſpeak 
in of myſelf; Iwill examine, accuſe, and puniſh my 
Infirmities. I have no Deſign to be cry'd up for a great 
Man, that has renounced. the World in a Contempt of 
the Vanity and Madneſs of human Life; I blame no. 
body but mylelf, and J addreſs only to myſelf, He 
that comes to me for Help is miſtaken, for I am not a 
Phyſician but a Patient. And-I ſhall. be well enough 
content to have it ſaid, when any Man leaves me, J 
took him for a. happy, and: à learned Man, and truly I fd 
no ſuch Matter. I had rather have my Retreat pardoned, 
than envied, There are ſome Creatures that confound 
their Footing about their Dens, that they may not be 
found cut, and ſo ſhould a, wiſe Man in the Caſe of 
Retirement. When the Doar is open, the Thief paſſes 
it by, as not worth his while; but when it is bolted 
and ſealed, it is a Temptation for People to be pry- 
ing. To have it ſaid, That ſuch @ one is never cut « 
his Study, and ſees nobody, &c, this furniſhes Matter for 


Diſcourſe. He that makes his Retirement too ſtrict T 
and fevere, does as good as call Company to take Notice b 
of it. vine 

Every Man knows his ow yn mar png * eaſes * 

. his Stomach by Vomit, another ſupports 
2 bileſophy it with Koh Nouriſhment: He that to h 
FF, , has the Gout forbears Wine and Bath. of F 
ang. Hieedun. ing, and every Man applies. to the P toric 
that is moſt. infirm. He that ſhews a. gouty Foot, aff Peor 
lame Hand, or contracted Nerves, ſhall be permitted ia perh 
lie ſtill, and attend his: Cure. And why nat fo in tb Thet 
Vices of his Mind? We mult diſcharge all Impedimentq uud 
and make way for Philoſophy, as a Study incor fiſten hl Chai 
with common Buſineſs. To all other Things we mu the [ 
deny ourſelves openly and frapkly : When we are {icky of D 
we.refuſe Viſits, keep ourſelves cloſe, and lay afide air: 
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public Cares ; and ſhall we not do as much when we 
philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the World, 
and only fit for Slaves; but Contemplation is the Work 
of wiſe Men, Not but that Solitude and Company may 
be allowed to take their Turns: The one creates in us 
the Love of Mankind, and: the other that of ourſelves ; 
Solitude relieves us when we are ſick of Company; and 
Converſation, when we are weary of being alone; ſo 
that the one cures: the other. There is no Man, in fine, 
þ miſerable as he that is at a Loſs how to. ſpend his Time. 
He is reſtleſs in his Thoughts, unſteady in his Counſels ; 
diſſatisfied with the preſent, ſolicitous for the future: 
Whereas he that prudently computes his Hours and 
| WY his Buſineſs, does not only fortify himſelf againſt the 
| WT common Accidents. of Life, but improves the moſt 
[ WH rigorous Diſpenfations of Providence to his Comfort 
nd ſtands firm under all the Trials of human Weak- 
, WJ nels. | TY 
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The Contempt of Death makes all the Miſeries of Life 
eaſy lp Us. 


T is a hard Taſk to maſter the natural Deſires of Life, 
by a philoſophical Contempt of Death; and to con- 
vince the World that there is no Hurt in it, and cruſh an 
Opinion, that was brought up with us from our Cradles. 
What Help? What Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay 
to human Frailty, to carry it fearleſs through the F 

of Flames, and upon the Points of Swords? What Rhe - 
toric ſhal} we uſe, to bear down the univerſal Conſent of 
People to ſo dangerous an Error? the captious, and ſus 
perfine Subtilties of the Schools will never do the Work. 
Theſe ſpeak many Things ſharp, but utterly unneceſſary, 
and void of Effect. The Truth of it is, there is butone 
Chain that holds all the World in Bondage, and that is 
the Love of Life. It is not that Ipropound the making 
of Death-ſo-indifferent to us, as it is whether a Man's 
Hairs be eyen or odd: For what with Self- Love, and an 
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Ch 
implanted Deſire in every Thing of preſerving itſelf, and * 
a long Acquaintance betwixt the Soul and Body; Friend: . 
may be loth to part, and Death may carry an Appearance . 
of Evil, though in Truth it is itſelf no Evil at all. Be. . 
ſide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, in the Dark, Mc 
and under great Uncertainties of our future State; ſo W. 
that People die in Terror, becauſe they do not know 01 
whither they are to go, and they are apt to fancy the 5 
worſt of what they do not underſtand: Theſe Thoughts For 
are indeed ſufficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolution, * 
without a wonderful Support from above. And more. he 
over, our natural Scruples, and Infirmities, are aſſiſted Fell 
by the Wits and Fancies of all Ages, in their infamous, "FN 
and horrid Deſcription of another World : Nay, taking In 
it for granted, that there will be no Reward and Puniſh- 58 
ment, they are yet more afraid of an Annihilation, than He: 
of Hell itſelf. eat 
Bur, what is it we fear * OS I is a terrible hing to Diſ 
n die: Well! and is it not bettet once to be 
4M HALO et it, * than always to fear it? The 5 
fear Death. Earth itſelf fuffers both avith me, and rf 


before me. How'many Iflands are ſwallowed up in the 
Sea? How many Towns do we fail over? Nay, how of þ 
many Nations are wholly loſt, either by. Inundations, Play 
or Earthquakes? And ſhall I be afraid of my little Body? bon 
Why ſhould I, that am ſure to die, and that all other will 
'Fhings that are mortal, be fearfulof coming to my laſt 732 
Gaſp myſelf? It is the Fear of Death that makes us ingly 
baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the Life that we would be h 
preſerve: That aggravates all Circumſtances, and makes Wh. | 
them formidable. We depend but upon a flying Mo- % 
ment. Die we muſt ; but when; What is that to us? Thin 
It is the Law of Nature, the Tribute of Mortals, and the WW nog 
Remedy of all Evils. It is only the Diſguiſe that affrights eſcax 
us; as Children that are terrified with a Vizor, Taks Deſp 
away the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, the Ax, the Neome 
Guards, the Executioner, the Whips and the Racks: . ger 
Fake away the Pomp, I ſay, and the Circumſtances that N tarve 
accompany it, and Death is no more than what my Slave Wh. 9; 
Veſterday contemned : The Pain is nothing to a Fit of 
the Stone; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if into- 


lezab le, it cannot laſt long. There is nothing that Na- 
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ture has made neceſſary, which is more eaſy than Death: 
We are longer a coming into the World, than going out 
of it; and there 1s not any Minute of our Lives, where- 
in we may not reaſonably expect it. Nay, it is but a 
Moment's Work, the parting of the Soul and Body. 
What a Shame is it then to ſtand in Fear of any Thing 
ſo long, that is over ſo ſoon ? 

Non is it any great Matter to“ overcome this Fear: 
For we have Examples as well of the , 
meane/t of Men, as of the greateſt , TRE Ot of Death 
that have done it. There was a % over come. 
Fellow to be expoſed upon the Theatre, who in Diſ- 
dain thruſt a Stick down his own Throat, and choaked 
himſelf : And another on the ſame Occaſion, pretendin 
to nod upon the Chariot, as if he were afleep, caſt his 
Head betwixt the Spokes of the Wheel, and kept his 
Seat until his Neck was broken. Caligula, upon a 
Diſpute with Canius Julius: Do not flatter yourſelf, ſays 
he, for 1 have given Orders to put you to Death. I thank 
your moſt gracious Majefly for it, ſays Carius; giving to 
underſtand, perhaps, that under his Government, Death 
was a Mercy: For he knew that Caligula ſeldom failed 
of being as good as his Word in that Caſe. He was at 
Play when the Officer carried him away to his Execu- 
tion, and beckoning te the Centurion, Pray, ſays he, 
will you bear me Witneſs, «when I am dead and gone, that 
I bad the better of the Game. He was a Man exceed- 
ingly beloved and lamented > And for a Farewel, after 


de had preached: Moderation to his Friends: Yeu, ſays 


be, are here diſputing about the Immortality of the Soul, 
ad am going to lea n the Truth of it; if 1 diſcover any 
Thing upon that Point, you Hall hear of it. Nay, the 
moſt timorous of Creatures, when they ſee there is no 
taping, they oppoſe themſelves to all Dangers ; the 


Deſpair gives them Courage, and the Neceſſity over- 


comes the Fear. Socrates was thirty Days in Priſon 
after his Sentence, and had Time enough to have 
tarved himſelf, and ſo have prevented the Poiſon ; but 


de gave the World the Bleffing of his Life as long as 
e could, and took that fatal Draught, in the Medita- 
wn, and Contempt of Death. Marcellinus, in a Deli- 

tration. upon Death, called ſeveral of his Friends about 
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him: One was fearful, and adviſed what be himſelf wodld 
have done in the Caſe; Another gave the Counſe 
which he thought Marcellinus would like beſt : But 3 
Friend of his, that was a Stoict, and a ſtout Man, rea. 
ſaved the Matter to him after this Manner; Marcelliny,, 
do nat. trouble yourſelf as if it were ſuch a mighty 
Buſineſs that you have now in Hand; it is nothing to 
live; all your Servants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too; 
but to die honeſtly, and reſolutely, that is a great Point. 
Conſider with yourſelf, there is nothing pleaſant in Life, 
but what you have taſted already, and that which is to 
come is but the, ſame. over again: And how many Men 
are thete in the World, that rather chuſe to die, then 
to ſuffer the nauſeous Tedioaſneſs of the Repetition ? 
Upon which Diſcourſe he faſted: himſelf to Death. I: 
was the Cuſtom of Pacwwins to ſolemni ze, in a kind of 
Pageantry, every Day, his awn Funerals. When he had 
ſwilled and gormandiged, to a luxurious and beafily 
Exceſs, he was carried away from Supper to Bed, with 
this Song and Acclamatign, Ke bas Led, be bas li ved. 
That which he did in Lewdneſ, would become us to do 
in Sobriety and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to 
add another Day to our Lives let us thankfully receive 
it z but however, its our bappieſt and ſecurefl Courſe, 
ſq to compoſe qurielves To night, that we may bave no 
ayxious Dependence upon To-marrow. He that can /ay, 
1 have lived this Day, makes the next char again. 
Dark is oy Am 3 he 3 of the 
8 ol ruelty yrants can 1m- 
N poſe upon us; and ĩt is the utmoſt Extent 
thin of the Dominion of Fortune, He that 
e is fortified againſt that, muſt conſequent- 
ly be ſuperior to all other Difficulties that are but in the 
Way to it. Nay; and on ſome Occaſions it requires 
more Courage to live than to die. He that is not pre. 
pared for Death, ſhall be perpetually troubled, as well 
with vain Apprebenſions, as with real Dangers, It 1s 
not Death itielf that is dreadful, but the Fear of it that 
goes before it. When the Mind is under a Conſterns» 
tion, there is no State of Life that can pleaſe us; for 
we do not ſo much endeayour to avoid; Miſchiefs 25 10 
run away from them; and the greateſt Slaughter is ups 
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2 flying Enemy. Had nat a Man better breathe out his 
iz! once ſor all, than lie agonizing in Pains, conſum- 
ing by Inches, loſing of his Blood by Drops? And yet 
how many are there that are ready to betray their Coun- 
try and their Friends, and to proſtitute their very Waves: 
and Daughters, to preſerve a miſerable Carcaſe ! Mad- 
men and Children have na Apprehenſion of Death, and. 
it were a Shame that our Reaſon ſhould not do as much 
toward our Security, as their Folly. But the great Mat- 
ter is to die conſiderately, and chearfully, upon the Foun- 
dation cf Virtue; for Life in itſelf is irkſome; and 
only Eating and Drinking; in a Circle. | 
How many are there, that, betwixt the“ Apprehen-- 
ſons of Death and the Miſeries of Life, „ 
xe at their Wit Bnd what to do with %% Mes malt 
themſelves ? Wherefore let us fortify oun- Ws | 
ſelves againſt thaſe Calamities from which the Prince is 
no more, exempt: than the Beggar. Pompey the Great 
bad his Head taken off hy a Boy and an Eunuch (young 
Puuleroy, and Phatiogs.):Caligulacommanded the Tribune 
Decimuia to kill Lefides; and awother. Tribune (Che 
rw) did as much. for ua. Never: was any Man 
ſo great, but he was as liable to: ſaffer Miſchief, as 
he was. able ta do it. Has not x Thief, or an Enemy, 
your Thzoat at his Mercy > Nay, and the mcaneſt of 
Servants. has the Power of: Life. aud Doath over his 
Maſter ; for, whoſoever contem os. his own. Life, may 
be Maſter af another Body's. You will find in Story, 
that the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been as fatal a 
that of Fyrants: And what matters it, the Power of 
him we fear, when the Thing we fear is in every Body's- 
Power # Suppoſe F fall into the Hands of an Enemy, 


and the Conqueror. condemns me ta be led in triumph: 


It ia but carrying me thitker w hither E ſhould have gone 
without him; that is to fay toward Death, whither 1 
have been marching ever ſince. I was born. It is the 
Fear of aur laſt Hour that diſquiets all the reſt. By the 
Juſtice of all Conſtitutions, Mankind is condemned to a 
capital Puniſhment : Now, how defpicable would that 
Man appear, who being ſentenced to Death in common 
vith the whole World, ſhould only petition, that he 
might be the laſt Man brought to the Block ? So e Men 
are particularly afraid of Thunder, and yet extreme ly 
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careleſs of other, and of greater Dangers ; as if that were 
all they have to fear. Will not a Sword, a Stone, 3 
Fever do the Work as well? Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould 
hit us, it were yet braver to die with a Stroke, than with 
a bare Apprehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity of imagin. 
ing, that Heaven and Earth ſhould be put into ſuch a 
Diſorder only for the Death of one Man. A good and 
a brave Man is not moved with Lightning, Tempeſt, or 
Earthquakes: But perhaps he would voluntarily plunge 
himſelf into that Gulf, where otherwiſe we ſhould only 
fall: The cutting of a Corn, or ſwallowing of a Fly, 
1s enough to diſpatch a Man ; and it is no Matter how 
— that is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long az 
eath itſelf is but little. Life is a ſmall Matter; butir 
is a Matter of Importance ta contemn it. Nature that 
begat us, expels us; and a better, and a ſafer Place i, 
provided for us. And what is Death but a ceaſing to be 
what we were before? We are kindled, and put out: 
Fo ceaſe to be, and not to begin to be, is the ſame 
Thing. We die daily; and while we are growing, our 
Life decreaſes : Every Moment that paſſes, takes away 
Part of it : All that is paſt is loſt: Nay, we divide with 
Death the very Inſtant that we live. As the laſt Sand 
in the Glaſs does not meaſure the Hour, but finiſhes it, 
ſo the laſt Moment that we we live does not make up 
Death, but concludes. There are ſome that pray more 
earneſtly for Death, than we do for Life ; but it is better 
to receive it chearfully when it comes, than to haſten it 
before the Fime. 
BUT, What is it that wwe live any longer 2 Not 
8 for our Pleaſures ; for thoſe we have taſted 
447 over and over, even to Satiety : So that 
fo We covet there is no Point of Luxury that is new 
N. to us: But a Manweuld be % to to leav: 
his Country and his Friends behind him. That is to ſay, 
he would have them go firſt ;. for that is the leaſt Part 
of his Care. Well ! but I would fain live to do more Good, 
and diſcharge myſelf in the Offices of Life : As if to die were 
not the Duty of every Man that lives. We are loath to 
leave our Poſſeflions ; and no Man ſwims well with his 
Luggage. We are all of us equally fearful of Death, 
and ignorant of Life: But what can be more ſhameful, 
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than to be ſolicitous upon the Brink of Security? If 
Death be at any Time to be feared, it is always to be 
feared 3 but, the Way never to fear it, is to be often 
thinking of it. To what End is it to put off for a little 
while, that which we cannot avoid? He that dies does 
but follow him that is dead. V ære abe then /o long 
afraid of that, aubich is Jo little a aubile a doing! How 
miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend their Lives in the 
diſmal Apprehenſions of Death ! For they are beſet on 
all Hands, and every Minute in Dread of a Surprize. 


We muſt therefore look about us, as if we were in an 
Enemy's Country; and confider our laſt Hour, not as a 


Puniſhment, but as the Law of Nature: The Fear of it 
is a continual Palpitation of th: Heart, and he that 
overcomes that Terror, ſhall never be troubled with 
any other. Life is a Navigation ; we are perpetually 
wallowing, and daſhing one againſt another : Sometimes 
we ſuffer Shipwreck, but we are always in Danger, 
and in Expectation of it. And what is it when it comes, 
but either the End of a Journey, or a Paſſage ? It is as 
great a Folly to fear Death, as to fear Old Age, nay, as 
to fear Life itſelf; for he that would not die, ought 
not to hve, fince Death is the Condition of Life. Be- 
ſide, that it is a Madneſs to fear a Thing that is cer- 
2 for where there is no Doubt, there is no Place for 
ear, a n 
We are till chiding of“ Fate; and even thoſe that 
exact the moſt gigorous Juſtice betwixt , 2 
Man and * yet — Foe un- EN i510 obey 
juſt to Providence. Why was fuch @ one my ; 
taken away in the Prime of his Years As if it were the 
Number of Years that makes Death eaſy to us, and not 
the Temper of the Mind. He that would live a little 
longer to Day, would be as loath to die a Hundred Years 
hence. But which is more reaſonable, for us to obey 
Nature, or for Nature to obey us? Go we muſt at laſt, 
and no matter how ſoon. It is the Work of Fate to 
make us live long, but it is the Buſineſs of Virtue to 
make a-ſhort Life ſufficient. Life is to be meaſured by 
Action, not by Time: A Man may die old at thirty, 
and young at fourſcore. Nay, the one lives after Death, 
and _ other periſhed before he died. I look upon 
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Age among the Effects of Chance. How long 1 cha! 
live is in the Power of others, but it is in my own, hog 
well, The largeſt Space of Time, is to live until a May 
is wiſe. He that dies of old Age, does no more thay 
. $0 to Bed, when he is weary. Death is the Teſt of 
ife, and it is that only which diſcovers what we ate, 
and diſlinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation and Virtue, A 
Man may diſpute, cite great Authorities, talk learnedly, 
huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. But let us 
ſoberly attend our Buſineſs ; and ſince it is uncertain 
avhen, Or where we ſhall die, let us look for Death it 
all Places, and all Times: We can never ſtudy that 
Point too much, which we can never come to experi. 
Ment, Whether we know it or no. It is a bleſſed Thing 
to diſpatch the Buſineſs of Life before we die ; and then 
to expect Death in the Poſſeſſion of a happy Life. He 
is the ome Man, that is willing to die, when his Life 
is pleaſant to him. An honeſt Life is not a greater 
Gooed than an honeſt Death. How many brave young 
Men, by an Inſtinct of Nature, are carried on to great 
Actions, and even to the Contempt of all Hazards ? 
Ir is childiſh to go out of the“ World groaning, and 
a." „„ wailing, as we came into it. Our 
=> 4 2 Bodies muſt be thrown away as the 
Ms 00, Secundine that wraps up the Infant, 
the other being only the Covering of the Soul. We 
ſhall then diſcover the Secrets of Nature; the Darkneſs 
ſhall be diſcuſſed, and our Souls irradiated with Light 
and Glory: A Glory without a Shadow; a Glory that 
ſhall ſurround as, and from whence we ſhall look down, 
arid ſee Day and Night beneath us. If we cannot liit up 
our Eyes toward the Lamp of Heaven without dazzling, 
what ſhall we do when we come to behold the divine 
Light in its illuſtrious Original? That Death which we 
fo much dread and decline, is not a Determination, but 
the Intermiflion of à Life, which will return again. All 
thoſe Things that are the very Cauſe of Lite, are tie 
Way to Death: We fear it as we do Fame; but it is 
reat Folly to fear Words. Some People are fo imp: 
tient of Life, that they are ſtill wiſhing for Death; but be 
that wiſhes to die, does not defire1t : Let us rather vi 
God's Pleaſure, and pray for Health and Life. If ue 
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have amind to live, why do we with to die ? If we have 
a mind to die, we may do it withouttalking of it. Men 
are a great deal more reſolute in the Article of Death it- 
ſelf, than they are about the Circumſtances of it. For 
it gives a Man Courage to conſider that his Fate is in- 
evitable ; the flow Approaches of Death are the moſt 
troubleſome to us; as we ſee many a Gladiator, who, 
upon his Wounds, will direct his Adverſary's Weapon 
to his very Heart; though but timorous perhaps in the 
Combat. There are ſome that have not the Heart either 


to live or die, that is a ſad Caſe. But this we are ſure 


of, The Fear of Death is à continual Slavery, as the Con- 
tempt of it is certain Liberty. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Confalations againſt Death, from the Providence, and 
the Neceſſity of it. | 


12 HIS Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, where we 
are to expect another Original, and another State 
of Things : We have no Proſpect of Heaven here, but 
at a Diſtance ; let us therefore expect our laſt, and de- 
cretzry Hour with Courage. The laſt (I ſay) to our 
Bodies, but not to our Minds; our Luggage we muſt 
leave behind us, and return us naked out of the World, 
as we came into it. The Day which we fear as our laſt, 
is but the Birth-Day of our Eternity; and it is the only 
Way to it; ſo that what we fear as a Rock, proves to be 
but a Port; in many Caſes to be deſired, never to be 
refuſed ; and he that dies young, has only mage a quick 
Voyage of it, Some are becalmed; others cut it awa 

before Wind; and we live jult as we fail: Firſt, we run 
our Childhood out of Sight ; our Youth next ; and then 
our Middle Age; after that follows Old Age, and brings 
us to the common End of Mankind, It is a great Provi- 
dence that we have more Ways out of the World, than 


— — 


we have into jt. Our Secutity ſtands upon a Point, the 


very Article of Death. It draws a great many, Bleſſings 
into a very narrow Compals : And although the Fruit of 
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it does not ſeem to extend to the Defun&, yet the Dix. m. 
ficulty of 4t is more than balanced by the Contemplatia mi 
of the Future. Nay, ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs of ſoc 
this World ſhould be forgotten; or my Memory trz. ho 
duced, What is all this to me? I hawe done my. Du, anc 
Undoubtedly that which puts an End to all other Eyil,, thi 
cannot be a very great Evil itſelf; and yet it is no eaſy Ch 
Thing for Fleſh and Blood to deſpiſe Life. What if WW to 
Death comes ? If it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould ; 
we fear it? One hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs, another der 
leaps the Garret-Window to avoid a choleric Maſter; a An 
third runs away, and ſtabs himſelf, rather than he will WW tha 
be brought back again. We ſee the Force even of ou Wil No 
Infirmities, and ſhall we not then do greater Things for the tha 
Love of Virtue? To ſuffer Death is but the Law of Nu. oe! 
ture; and it is a great Comfort that it can be done but Ve 
once: In the very Convulſions of it, we have this Con. Fat 


ſolation, that our Pain is near an End, and that it frees 
us from all the Miſeries of Life. What it is we know not; 
and it were raſh to condemn what we do not underſtand: 
But this we preſume; either that we ſhall paſs out of this 
Into a better Life, where we ſhall live with Tranquillity 
and Splendor in diviner Manſions ; or elſe return to our 
firſt Principles, free from the Senſe of any Inconvenience, 
There is nothing immortal, nor many Things laſting ; 
but by divers Ways every Thing comes to an End. What 
an Arrogance is it then, when the World itſelf ſtands con. 
dem ned to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould exped 
to live for ever ? It is unjuſt not to allow unto the Giver 
the Power of diſpoſing of his own Bounty; and a Folly 
only to value the preſent. Death is as much aDebta 
Money ; and Life is but a Journey towards it. Some 
diſpatch it ſooner, others later; but we muſt all have 
the ſame Period. The Thunder- bolt is undoubtedly juſt, 
that draws; even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Ve- 
neration. A great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying with 
the Body, it conſiders whence it came, and knows whithe! 
it is togo. The Day will come, that ſhall ſeparate this 
Mixture of Soul and Body; of divine and human: My 
Body I will leave where L foond it; my Soul I will re- 
ſtore to Heaven, which would have been there already, 
but for the Clog that keeps it down: And beſide, bos 
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many Men have been' the worſe for longer living, that 
might have died with Reputation, if they had been 
ſooner taken away? How many Diſappointments of 
hopeful Youths, that have proved diſſolute Men? Over 
and above the Ruins, Shipwrecks, Torments, Poiſons 
that attend long Life: A Bleſſing ſo deceitful, that if a 
Child were in Condition to judge of it, and at Liberty 
to refoſe it, he would not take it. 

*WyarT Providence has made neceſſary, human Pru- 
dence ſhould comply with chearfully: , 
And there is a Neceſlity of Death, ſo r God bas 

l Ker made naceſſary, 
that Neceſſity is equal, and invincible. Man foo 15 
No Man has Cauſe of Complaint for 72 *y —_ 
that which every Man muſt fuffer as Ou e 
well as himſelf. When we ould die, Jars 
we will not, and when we would not, we muſt: But our 
Fate is fixed, and unavoidable is the Decree. Why do 
we then ſtand trembling when the Time comes? Why 
do we not as well lament that we did not live a thouſand 
Years ago, as that we ſhall not live a thouſand Years 
hence? It is but travelling the great Road, and to the 
Place whither we muſt all go at laſt, It is but ſubmit- 
ting to the Law of Natufe, and to that Lot which the 
whole World has ſuffered that is gone before us; and ſo 
mult they too that are to come after us. Nay, how 
many thouſands, when our Time comes, will expire in 
the ſame Moment with us? He that will not follow, 
hal be drawn by Force: And is it not much better now to 
00 that willingly, which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do 
in ſpite of qur Hearts? The Sons of mortal Parents muſt 
as rpc a mortal Poſterity ; Death is the End of great 
me nd imall. We are born helpleſs, and expoſed to the 
ave W141 1es of all Creatures, and of all, Weathers. The very 
uſt, eceſſaries of Life are deadly to us. We meet with 
Ve- WP Pate in our Diſhes, in our Cups, and in the very Air 
vich Ne breathe ; nay, our very Birth is inauſpicious, for we 


ther ane into the World weeping; andin the Middle of our 
this We" gns, while we are meditating great Matters, and 
My 8c ning of our Thoughts to After- ages, Death cuts us 


e.: and our longeſt Date is only the Revolution of a 

ady, ears. One Man dies at the Table; another goes 

bon M in his Sleep; a third in his Miſtreſs's Arms; a 
I" A 
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fourth is ſtabbed; another is flung with an Adder, g 
cruſhed with the Fall of a Houſe. We have ſevery! 
Ways to our End, but the End itſelf, which is Death, 
is ſtill the ſame. Whether we die by a Sword, by 
Halter, by a Potion, or by a Diſeaſe, it is all but Dea, 
A Child dies in the Clouts, and an old Man at an hun. 
dred; they are both mortal alike, though the one goes 
ſooner than the other. All that lies betwixt the Cradle 
and the Grave, is uncertain. If we compute the Trouble, 
the Life even of a Child is long; if, the Sqweetne/5 of the 
Poſjage, that of an old Man is ſhort; the whole is ſiip- 
pery and deceitful, and only Death certain; and yet all 


People complain of that which never deceived any Man, 5 
| Senccio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall Beginning, to a vat. 
Fortune, being very well ſkilled in the Faculties both of ies 
getting and of keeping, and either of them was ſvk. 0 
cient for the doing of his Buſineſs. He was a Man in- bos 
finitely careful, both of his Patrimony, and of his Body, Tr 
He gave me a Morning's Viſit (ſays our Author) and be. 
after that Viſit he went away, and ſpent the reſt of the cur. 
Day with a Friend of his that was deſperately fick. At or: 
Night he was merry at Supper, and ſeized immediate bim 
after with a Squipſy, which diſpatched him in a fe and 
Hours. This Man that had Money at Uſe in all Places, WP): 
and in the very Courſe and Height of his Proſperity, Pod 


was thus cut off, How foolifh.a Thing is it then fora 
Man to flatter bimſelf with long Hopes, and to pretend 
to diſpoſe of the Future? Nay, the very Preſent (lips 
through our Fingers, and there is not that Moment which 
we can AH our own. How vain a Thing is it for usto 
enter upon Projects? And to ſay to ourſelves, Mell, I wit 
ge build, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch Offices, ſettle. my Afairi, 
ard then retire? We are all of us born to the ſame Ca 
ſualties ; all equally frail, and uncertain of To-morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we pray for Life, we learn 1 
die, by ſeeing the Sacrifices killed before us. But ther 
is no need of a Wound, or ſearching the Heart for i, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the ſmothering of a Pille 
will do the Work. All Things bave their Seaſons; the? 
begin, they increaſe, and they die. The Heavens at 
the Earth grow old, and are appointed. their Period: 
"kat which we call Death, is but a Pauſe or Suſpenſion 
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and in Truth a Progreſs to Life; only our Thoughts look 
downward upon the Body, and not forward upon Things 
to come. All Things under the Sun are mortal ; Cities, 
Empires: And the Time will come when it ſhall be a 
Queſtion where they were, and perchance whether ever 
they had a Being, or no? Some will be deſtroyed by 
War; others by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes: 
Why ſhould it trouble me then to die, as a Forerunner 
of an univerſal Diſſolution ? A great Mind ſubmits itſelf 


rerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon Neceſſity. That 
good old Man Baſſas (though with one Foot in the 
Grave) how cheartul a Mind does he bear? He lives in 
the View of Death, and contemplates his own End with 
leſs Concern of 'Thought or Countenance than he would 
do another Man's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we are a 
long Time a learning of it, to receive our Death without 
Trouble, eſpecially in the Caſe of Baus. In other 
Deaths there is a Mixture of Hope; a Diſeaſe-may be 
cured, a Fire quenched, a fallieg Houſe either propped 
or avoided ; the Sea may fwallow a Man, and throw 
bim up again; a Pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Ax 
and the Body; but in the Caſe of old Age there is no 
Place for either Hope or Interceſſion. Let us live in our 
bodies therefore as 1f we were only to lodge in them this 
Night, and to leave them Tomorrow. It is the frequent 
Thought of Death that muſt fortify us againit the Ne- 
eſity of 4t, He that has armed himſelf againſt . ver- 
„ may perhaps come to live in Plenty. A Man may 
Itrengthen himſelf againſt Pain, and-yet live in a State 
ff Health; againſt * Loſs of Friends, and never loſe 
y: But he that fortifies himſelf againſt the Fear of 
death, ſhall moſt certaioly have Occaſion to employ 
hat Virtue, It. is the Care of a wiſe and a good Man 
o look to his Manners and Actions; and rather how 
nell he lives, than how long: For to die ſooner or la- 
er, is not the Buſineſs; but to die well, or ill: For 
path brings us to. Immortality. 


K 2 


to God, and ſuffers willingly what the Lew of the Uni- 
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CHAP. XXII, 
Againſt immoderate Sorrow fer the Death of Friends. 


EXT to the Encounter of Death in our own By. 
dies, the moſt ſenſible Calamity to an heneſt Man 
is the Death of a Friend; and we are not in Truth, 
without ſome generous Inſtances of thoſe that have pre- 
ferred a Friend's Life before their oon; aad yet this 
Affliction, which by Nature is ſo grievous to us, is by 
Virtue and Providence, made familiar, and eaſy. 
To lament the _ of a Friend is both * natural 
Po S and juſt: A Sigh, or a Lear, I would 
. Sorrow with ha to bit Memory but no proſoſe 
in Bounds is al- bai b F 
13 or o oſlipate Sorrow. Clamorous, and 
public Lamentations ate not ſo much 
the Effeds of Grief, as of Vain-glory. He that is ſzc- 
der in Company than,alone, ſhews rather the Ambition 
of his Sorrow, than the Piety of it. 'Nay, and in the 
Violence of his Paſſion, there fall out twenty Things that 
fet him a laughing. At the long Run, Time cures all, 
but it were Gere done by Moderation and Wildom, 
Some People do as good as fet a Watch upon themſelecs, 
as if they were afraid that their Grief would make an 
Eſcape. The Oftentation of Grief is many Times moe 
than the Grief itſelf. When any Body is within Heariog, 
what Groans and Out-cries! When they are alone, and 
private, all is huſh and quiet: So ſoon as any Body 
comes ir, they are at it gain; and dewn they throw 
themſelves upon the Bed; fall to wringing of ther 
Hands, ard wiſhing of themſelves dead; which they 
might have executed by themſelves ; but their Sorrow 
goes off with the Company. We forſake Nature, and 
run over to the Practices of the People, that never wer 
the Authors of any Thing that is Foun. If Deſtiny wers 
to be wrought upon by Tears, I would allow you © 
ſpend your Days and Nights in Sadneſs and Mourning 
tearing of your Hair, and beating of yourBreaſt ; but! 
Fate be inexorable, and Death will keep what be 
taken, Grief is to no Purpoſe. And yet I would not 2c 
viſe Inſenſibility and Hardneſs; it were Inhumanity, 2 
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not Virtue, not to be moved at the Separation of familiar 
priends, and Relations: Now, in ſuch Caſes we cannot 
command ourſelves; we cannot forbear weeping, and 
we ought not to forbear : But, let us not paſs the Bounds 
of Affection, and run into Imitation: Within theſe Li- 

mits it is ſome Eaſe to the Mind. 
A wiss Man gives Way to Tears “ in ſome Caſes, 
and cannot avoid them in others, When 
one is ſtruck with the Surprizes of ill 
News, as the Death of a Friend, or the 
like; or upon thelaſt Embrace of an Ac- 
uaintance under the Hand of an Execu- 
| WH tioner, he lies under a natural Neceſſity 
| of weeping, and trembling. In another Caſe we may in- 
qulge our Sorrow, as upon the Memory of a dead Friend's 
Converſation, or Kindneſs, one may let fall Tears of 
1 Generoſitx and Joy. We favour the one, and we are 
- overcome by the other; and this is well; but we are 
a not upon any Terms to force them: They may flow of 
e their own Accord, without derogating from the Dignity 
of a wiſe Man; who at the ſame Time both preſerves his 
, Gravity, and obeys Nature. Nay, there is a certain 
'. 8 Uecorum even in Weeping; for Exceſs of Sorrow is as 
WY fooliſh as profuſe Laughter. Why do we not as well 
cy, when our Trees that we took Pleaſure in, ſhed theie 
e Leaves, as at the Loſs of other Satisfactions? When 
„e next Seaſon repairs them, either with the ſame again, 
or others in their Places. We may accuſe Fate, but we 
i cannot er it, for it is hard and inexorable, and not to 
de removed, either with Reproaches or Tears. They 
my carry as to the Dead, but never bring them back 
gain to us. If Reaſon does not put an End to our 
dorrows, Fortune never will: One is pinched with 
Poverty ; another ſolicited with Ambition, and fears 
the very Wealth that he coveted One is troabled for 
the Loſs of Children; another for the Want of them ; 
ſ that we ſhall ſooner want Tears than Matter for 
them ; let us therefore ſpare that for which we have- 
lo much Occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very patt- 
ng of Friends there is ſomething of an Uneafineſs' 
id Trouble; but it is rather voluntary than natural; 
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* Sorrow tis in 
Some Caſes al- 
lowable, and 
inevitable in 
others. 
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and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, that affe cts us; we do 
rather impaſe a Sorrow upon ourſelves, than ſubmit to 
it; as People cry when they have Company; and when 
no body looks on, all is well again. To mourn with- 
out Meaſure, is Folly ; and not to mourn at all, is Inſen- 
nbility. The belt Temper is betwixt Piety and Reaſon; 
to be ſenſible, but neither tranſported, nor caſt down, 
He that can put a Stop to his Tears and Pleaſures when 
he will, 1s ſafe. It is an equal Infelicity to be either tog 
ſoft, or too hard. We are overcome by the one, and 
we are put to ſtruggle with the other. There is a cer. 
tain Intemperance in that Sorrow that paſſes the Rules 
of Modeſty ; and yet great Piety is in many Caſes a 
Diſpenſation to good Manners. The Loſs of a Scn, 
or of a Friend, cuts a Man to the Heart, and there is 10 
oppoſing the firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; but when a 
Man comes once to deliver himſelf up wholly to La- 
mentations, he is to underſtand, that though ſome Tears 
deſerve Compaſſion, others are yet ridiculous, A Gricf 
that is freſn, finds Pity, and Comfort; but when it is in- 
veterate, it is laughed at, for it is either counterfeit, or 
fooliſh. Beſide that, to weep exceſſively for the Dead, 
is an Affront to the Living. The moſt juſtifiable Cauſe 
of Mourning is to ſee good Men come to ill Ends, and 
Virtue oppreſt by the Iniquity of Fortune, But in this 
Caſe too they either ſuffer reſolutely, and yield us De- 
light in their Courage, and Example; or meanly, and 
fa give us the leſs Trouble for the Loſs, He that cies 
chearſully dries up my Tears, and he that dies whiningly 
does not deſerve them. I would bear the Death of 
Friends and Children, with the ſame Conſtancy that! 
would expect my own; and no more lament the one, 
than fear the other. He that bethinks himſelf, how often 
Friends will be parted, will find more Time loſt among 
the Living, than upon the Dead; and the moſt deſpe- 
rate Mourners are they that cared leaſt for their Friends 
when they-were living ; for they think to redeem their 
Credit for want of Kindneſs to the Living by extrava- | 
gant Ravings after the Dead. Some (I know) will have 
Grief to be only the perverſe Delight of a reſtleſs Mind; 
and. Sorrows and Pleaſures to be near a-kin : And ther? 
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arc, I am confident, that find Joy even in their Tears. 
pat which is more barbarous, to be inſenſible of Grief 
for the Death of a Friend, or to fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, 
when a Son perhaps 1s burning, or a Friend expiring ? 
To forget one's Friend, to bury the Memory with the 
Dody; to lament out of Meafure, is all inhuman. He 
that is gone, either would not have his Friend tor- 
mented; or does not know that he is ſo : If he does not 
ſeel it, it is ſuperfluous : If he does, it is unacceptable 
to him. If Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may; 
for immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's Character: It 
is a ſhameful Thing for a wiſe Man to make the Vari- 
xs of Grieving the Remedy of it. In Time, the moſt 
ſtubborn Grief will leave us, if in Prudence we do not 
leave that firſt, ; 

Bur do] grieve for my Friend's Sake, or for my“ own ? 
Why ſhould I aMi& myſelf for the Loſs go, re ve nere 
of him that 1s either happy, or not at 3 
all in Being ? In the one Caſe, it is 2 rs DAY 
Envy ; and in the other, it is Madneſs, alen, than for 
We are apt to ſay, What would I give 
to ſee him again, and to enjoy his Converſation ! I wvas 
never ſad in his Company; my Heart leaped whenever I 
met him; I want him wherever I go All that is to be 
ſaid is, The greater the Loſs, the greater is the Virtue to 
overcome it. If grieving will do no good, it is an idle 
Thing to grieve; and if that which has befallen one 
Man remains te all, it is as unjuſt to complain. The 
whole World is upon March towards the ſame Point; 
why do we not cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as 
well as for him that is gone firſt? Why do we not as 
well lament before-hand for that which we know will. 
be, and cannot poſſibly but be? He is not gone but 
Jent-before, As there are many Things that he has loſt, 
ſo there are many Things that he does not fear: As 
Anger, Jealouſy, Envy, &c. Is he not more happy in 
deſiting nothing, than miſerable in what he has loſt ? 
We do not mourn for the abſent, why then for the 
Dead, who are effectually no other? We have loſt one 
Bleſſing, but we have many left ; and ſhall not all theſe 
datisfactions ſupport us againſt one Sorrow? 
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Tus Comſort of having a * Friend may be taken 
9 2 7 away, but not that of having had one. 
ie ee As there is a Sharpneſs in ha Fruits, 
hue ban in <ncy and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines that 
rt of the Ve us, ſo there is a Mixture in the 
Friendſbip emembrance of Friends, where the 
82 Loſs of the Company 1s ſweetened again 
by the Contemplation of their Virtues. In ſome Re- 
ſpects I have loſt what I had; and in others, I retain 
#1]! what I have loſt. It is an ill Copſtruction of Provi. 
dence, to reflect only upon my Friend's being taken 
away, without any Regard to the Benefit of his being 
once given me. Let us therefore make the beſt of our 
Friends while we have them; for how long we ſhall 
keep them, is uncertain. I have loſt a hopeful Son, but, 
how many Fathers have been deceived in their Expecta- 
tions? and how many noble Families have been deftroy- 
ed by Luxury, and Riot? He that grieves for the Loſs 
of a Son, what if he had loſt a Friend? And yet he that 
has loſt a Friend, has more Cauſe of Joy that he once 
had him, than of Grief that he is taken away. Shall a 
Man bury his Friendſhip with his Friend? We are un- 
grateful for that which is paſt, in hope of what is to 
come; as if that which is to come would not my 
be paſt too, That which is paſt we are ſure of, We 
may receive Satisfaction, it is true, both from the Fu- 
ture, and what is already paſt ; the one by ExpeQation, 
and the other by Memory only the one may poſlibly 
not come to paſs, and it is impoſſible to make the other 
not to have been, | 
Bur * there is no applying of Conſolation to freſh, 
* ere it ne. 2nd bleeding Sorrow; the very Dil- 
1 courſe irritates the Grief, and inflames 
4 it. It is like an unſeaſonable Medicine 
425 4 in a Diſeaſe; when the firſt Violence is 
of Sorrow. over, it will be more tractable, and en- 
dure the Handling. Thoſe People whoſe. Minds are 
weakened by long Felicity, may be allowed to groan 
and complain, but it is otherways with thoſe that have 
led their Days in Misfortunes. A long Courſe of Ad- 
verſity has this Good in it, that though it vexes a Body 
a great while, it comes to barden us at laſt: As a Ta 
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goldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads the Surgeon 
more than an Enemy; whereas, a Veteran ſees his own 
Body cut, and lamed, with as little Concern as if it 
were another's. With the ſame Reſolution ſhould we 
ſtand the Shock and Cure of all Misfortunes; we are 
never the better for our Expe:ience, if we have not yet 
learned to be miſerable. And there is no Thought of 
curing us by the Diverſion of Sports, and Entertain-- 
ments; we are apt to fall into Relapſes ; wherefore we. 
had better overcome our Sorrow, than delude it.. 


— d 


CHAP. XXIV. | 
Con/olations againſt Baniſbment, and Bodily: Pain. 


T is a Maſter-piece to draw Good out of Evil; and 

by the Help of Virtue to improve Misfortunes into 
Bleſſings. I is a ſad Condition, you-will ſay, for a Man 
2 be barred the Freedom of his own.Country. And is not 
this the Caſe of Thouſands that we meet every Day in 
the Streets? Some, for Ambition; others, to negotiate,, 
or for Curioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, Experi- 
ence, Luxury, Vanity, Daſcontent: Some to exerciſe- 
their Virtues, others, their Vices ; and not a few to proſ- 
titute either their Bodies or their Eloquence? To paſs- 
now from pleaſant Countries into the worſt of Iſlands g= 
let them be never ſo barren, or rocky, the People; never 
ſo barbarous,. or the Climate never ſo intemperate; he. 
that is baniſhed thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live 
there for their Pleaſvre. The Mind of Man is naturally 
curious, and reſtleſs; which is no Wonder, conſfidering- 
their divine Original : For heavenly Things are always 
in Motion; witneſs the Stars, andthe Orbs, which are 
perpetually moving, rolling, and changing of Place, and 
according to the Law and Appointment of Nature, But: 
here are no Woods, you wi ſay, no Rivers; no Gold, 
nor Pearl; nor Commodity for. Traffic or Commerce ;. 
nay, hardly Provifion enough to keep the Enhabitants- 
ſtom ſtarving. It is very right; here are no Palaces,, 
tor artificial Grottos or Materials for Luxury, and E- 
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ceſs; but we lie under the Protection of Heaven; and 
a poor Cottage for a Retreat, is more worth than the 
moſt magnificent Temple, when that Cottage is conſe. 
ctated by an honeſt Man under the Guard of his Virtue, 
Shall any Man think Baniſhment grievous, when he may 
take ſuch Company along with him ? 'Nor. is there any 
Baniſhment but yields enough for our Neceſſities, and no 
Kingdom is ſufficient for Superfluities. It is the Mind 
that makes us rich in a Deſart; and if the Body be but 
kept alive, the Soul enjoys all ſpiritual Felicities in A- 
bundance. What ſignifies the being baniſhed from one 
Spot of Ground to another, to a Man that has his 
Thoughts above, and can look forwerd and backward, 
and wherever he pleaſes; and th. wherever he is, has 
the ſame Matter to work upon? The Body is but the 
Priſon, or the Clog of the Mind; ſubjected to Puniſh- 


ments, Robberies, Diſeaſes; but the Mind is ſacred, aud the 
ſpiritual, and liable to no Violenee. ls it that a Man tha 
ſhall want Garments, or Covering in Baniſhment! The Gar 
Body is as eaſily cloathed as fed; and Nature has made Is 1 
nothing hard that is neceſſary. But if nothing will ſerve | 
us, but rich Embroideries, and Scarlet, it is none of For- tha 
tune's Fault that we are poor, but our own, Nay, ſup- dpe 


oſe a Man ſhould have all reſtored him back again that of 
le has loſt, it will come to nothing; for he will want libe 
more after that, to ſatisfy his Defires, than he did before tod 
to ſupply his Neceſſities. Infatiable Appetites are not Ben, 
ſo much a Thirſt, as a Diſeaſe. | 
To come lower now; where is“ that People or Na- that 
5 tion, that have not changed their corp 
kev. Chant of Place of Abode ? ſome by the Fate of muff 
2 — 7705 War; others have been caſt by Tem- dars 
8 fe, all. Prople peſts, Shipwrecks, or Want of Provi- is ne 
*. Nazi * ſions upon unknown Coaſts. Some Meat 
FA | Spy 4 8 have been forced Abroad by Peſtilence, I bong 
pen Ni Sedition, Earthquakes, . Surcharge of etis 
People at Home. Some travel to ſee the World; others ef th 
for Commerce; but, in fine, it is clear, that upon ſome 
Reaſon of other, the whole Race of Mankind bare 
ſhifted their Quarters ;' changed their very Names, 4? 
well as their Habitations : Infomuch that we have loft 
me very Memorials -of - What they were. All the 
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Tranſportations of People, what are they but public 
Baniſhments ? The very Founder of the Roman Empire 
was an Exile : Briefly, the whole World has been tranſ- 
planted, and one Mutation treads upon the Heel of 
another. That which one Man deſires, turns another 
Man's Stomach ; and he that proſcribes me To-day, ſhall 
himſelf be caft out To-morrow. We have however this 

Comfort in our Misfortune ; we have the ſame Nature, 

the ſame Providence, and we carry our Virtues along 
with us. And this Bleſſing we owe to the Almighty 

Power, call it what you will; either a Ged or an Incor- 

toreal Reaſon, a Divine Spirit, or Fate, and the Unchange- 

able Courſe of Cauſes and Ef+s : It is however fo or- 

dered, that nothing can he taken from us, but what we 

can well ſpare ; and that which is moſt magnificent, and 

valuable, continues with us. Wherever we go, we have 

the Heavens over our Heads, and no farther from us 

than they were before; and fo long as we can entertain 

cur Eyes and Thoughts with thoſe Glories, what Matter 
15 1t what Ground we tread upon? 

Ix the Caſe of Pain, or Sickneſs, it is“ only the Body 
that is affected: It may take off the. n 
dpeed of a Footman, or bind the Hands - 1 45 
ef a Cobler, but the Mind is ſtill at Ply 8 | 
iiberty to hear, learn, teach, adviſe, and a . "wy p 
to do other good Offices. It is an Example of public 
benefit, a Man that is in Pain and patients Virtue may 
ew itſelf, as well in the Bed as in the Field; and he 
that chearfully encounters the Terrors of Death, and 
corporal Anguith, is as great a Man as he that moſt gene- 
ruſly hazards himſelf in a Battle. A Diſeaſe, it is true, 
bars us of ſome Pleaſures, but procures others. Drink 
s never ſo grateful to us, as in a burning Fever; nor 
Meat, as when we have faſted ' ourſelves ſharp, and 
dungry. The Patient may be forbidden ſome ſenſual 
visfaQtion, but no Phyſician will forbid us the Delight 
of the Mind, Shall we call any ſtek Man miſerable, 
becauſe he muſt give over his Intemperance of Wine 
nd Gluttony, and betake himſelf to a Diet of more 
Mbriety, and leſs Expence; and abandon his Luxury, a 
mich is the Diftemper of the Mind as well as of the 
dy? It is troubleſome; [I at firſt, to abſtain. from 
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the Pleaſures we have been uſed to, and to endure 
Hunger and 'Thirſt ; but in a little Time we loſe the 
very Appetite, and it is no Trouble then, to be with- 
out that which we do not defire. In Diſeaſes, there are 
great Pains ; but if they be long, they remit, and give 
us ſome Intervals of Eaſe; if ſhort and violent, either 
they diſpatch at, or conſume themſelves : So that either 
their Reſpites make them tolerable, or the Extremity 
makes them ſhort, So merciful is Almighty God to us, 
that our Torments cannot be very ſharp, and laſting, 
The acuteſt Pains are thoſe that affect the Nerves, but 
there is this Comfort in them too, that they will quickly 
make us ſtupid and inſenſible. In Caſes of Extremity, 
Jet us call to Mind the moſt eminent Inſtances of Pa- 
tience and Courage, and turn our Thoughts from our 
Afflictions to the Contemplation of Virtue. Suppoſe it 
be the Stone, the Gout, nay, the Rack itſelf : How many 
have-endured it without ſo much as a Groan, or Word 
ſpeaking ; without ſo much as aſking for Relief, or 
giving an Anſwer to a Queſtion ? Nay, they have laughed 
at the Tormenters vpon the very Torture, and provoked 
them to new Experiments of their Cruelty, which they 
have had ſtil] in Deriſion. The Afhma I look upon, 
as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt importunate ; the Phyſician; 
call it The Meditation of Death, as being rather an Agony 
than a Sickneſs : The Fit holds not above an Hour, 28 
no Body is long in expiring. There are three Things 
grievous in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, bodily Pain, 
and the Intermiſſion of our Pleaſures : The firſt is to be 
imputed to Nature, not to the Diſeaſe; for. we do not 
die becauſe we are ſick, but becauſe we live. Nay, 
Sickneſs itſelf has preſerved many a Man from dying. 


— 


CH AP. XXV. 


Poverty to a wiſe Man, is rather a Bleſſing than « 
Misfortune. 


O Man ſhall ever be poor, that goes to himſelf 
for what he wants; and that is the readieſt Way 
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to Riches: Nature indeed will have her Due; but yet 
whatſoever is beyond Neceſſity, is precarious, and not 
neceſſary. It is not her Buſineſs to gratify the Palate, 
but to ſatisfy a craving Stomach : Bread, when a Man is 
hungry, does his Work, let it be never ſo coarſe ; and 
Water when he is a-dry ; let his Thirſt be quenched, 
and Nature is ſatished ; no Matter whence it comes, or 
whether he drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the Hollow of 
his Hand, To promiſe a Man Riches, and to teach 
him Poverty, is to deceive him: But ſhall I call him 
poor that wants nothing ; though he may be beholden 
for it to his Patience, rather than to his Fortune ? or ſhall 
any Man deny him to be rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away? Whether is it better to have much, or 
enough ? He that has much deſires more, which ſhews, 
that he has not yet enough, but he that has enough, is 
at Reſt. - Shall a Man be reputed the leſs rich, for not 
having that for which he ſhall be baniſhed ; for which his 
very Wife, or Son ſhall poiſon him : That which gives 
him Security in War, and Quiet in Peace; which he 
poſſeſſes without Danger, and diſpoſes of without 
Trouble? No Man can be poor that has enough; nor 
rich that covets more than he has. Alexander, after all 
his Conqueſts, complained that he wanted more Worlds; 
he defired ſomething more, even when he had gotten 
all: And that which was ſufficient for human Nature 
was not enough for one Man. Money never made an 

Man rich; for the more he bad, the more he ſtill co- 
veted, The richeſt Man that ever lived is poor, in my 
Opinion,”and in any Man's may be ſo: But be that keeps 
himſelf to the Stint of Nature, does neither feel Poverty, 
nor fear it; nay, even in Poverty itſelf, there are ſome 
Things ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the World calls happy, 
their Felicity is a falſe Splendor, that dazzles the Eyes 
of the Vulgar ; butour rich Man is glorious, and happy 
within, There is no Ambition in Hunger or Thirſt : 
Let there be Food, and no Matter for the Table, the 
Diſh, and the Servants; nor with what Meats Nature is 
ſatisfied. Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury that ratber 
ſtuff the Stomach than fill it: It ſtudies rather to cauſe: 
an Appetite, than to allay it. It is not for us to ſay, 
Thi: is not handſome ; that is common ; the other offends. 
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un Eye. Nature provides for Health, not Delicacy, 
When the Trumpet ſounds a Charge, the poor Man 
knows that he is not aimed at: When they cry out Fire, 
his Body is all be has to look after; if he be to take a 
ourney, there is no blocking up of Streets, and throng. 
ing of Paſſages for a parting Compliment : A ſmall Mat. 
ter fills his Belly, and contents his Mind; he lives from 
Hand, to Mouth, without carking or fearing for To. 
morrrow. The temperate rich Man is but his Counter. 
feit; his Wit is quicker, and his Appetite calmer, 
No Man finds Poverty a Trouble to“ him, but he 
that thinks it ſo ; and he that thinks it 
ſo, makes it ſo : Does not a rich Man 
travel more at eaſe, with leſs Luggage, 
| and fewer Servants ? Does he not eat, 
many Times as little, and as coarſe in the Field, as a 
poor Man? Does he not, for his own Pleaſure, ſome. 
times, and for Variety, feed upon the Ground, and uſe 
only earthen Veſſels ? Is not he a Madman then, that 
always fears what he often deſires, and dreads the Thing 
that he takes Delight to 1mitate ? He that would know 
the worſt of Poverty, let him but compare the Looks of 


®' Poverty is on- 
ly. troubleſome 


in Opinion. 


the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall find the poor 


Man to have a ſmoother Brow, and to be more merry at 
Heart; or if any Trouble befals him, it paſſes over like 
a Cloud: Whereas the other, either his good Humour 
is counterfeit, or his Melancholy deep and ulcerated, 
and the worſe, becauſe he dares not publicly own bis 
Mis fortune: But he is forced to play the Part of a Happy 
Man, even with a Cancer in his Heart. His Felicity 
is but perſonated, and if he were but tripped of his 
Oraaments, he would-be contemptible. In buying of a 
Horſe, we take off his Clothes and his Trappings, and 
examine his Shape and Body for fear of being cozened : 


And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man for being ſet: 


off by his Fortune, and Quality? Nay, if we ſee any 
Thing of Ornament about him, we are to ſuſpect bim the 
more for ſome Infirmity under it. He that is not con- 
tent in Poverty, would not be (6 neither in Plenty; for 
the Fault is not in the Thing, but in the Mind. If that 


be ſickly, remove him from a Kennel to a Palace, he is 


at the ſame Paſs; for he carries his Diſeaſe along wits 
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him. What can be happier than that Condition, both 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we cannot fall? 
What can be a greater Pelicity, than in a covetous 
deſigning Age, for a Man to live fate among Informers,., 
and Thieves ? It puts a poor Man into the very Condi- 
tion of Providence, that gives all, without reſerving any - 
Thing to itſelf.” How happy is he that owes nothing, 
but to himſelf, and only that which he can eaſily refuſe, , 
or eafily pay! I do not reckon him poor, that has but a 
little; but he is ſo that covets more. It is a fair Degree | 
of Plenty, to have what is neceſſary. Whether had a 
Man better find Saturity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty? 
It is not the augmenting of our Fortunes, but the a- 
bating of our Appetites, that makes us rich. Why may 
not a Man as well contemn Riches in his own Coffers, as 
in another Man's? And rather hear that they are his, 
than feel them to be ſo ? Though it is a-greater Matter - 
not to be corrupted, even by having them under the 
ſame Roof. He is the greater Man that is honeſtly poor 
in the Middle of Plenty; but he is the moſt ſecure, that 
is free from the Temptation of that Plenty; and has 
f the leaſt Matter for another to deſign upon. It is no 
r great Buſineſs for a poor Man to preach the Contempt 
t 

e 


of Riches, or fora rich Man to extol cb Benefits of Po- 
verty; becauſe we do not ſenow how either the one, or 
r the other would behave himſelf in the contrary Condi- 
, ion. The beſt Proof is, the doing of it by Choice, and 
'$ not by Neceſſity ; for the Practice of Poverty in Jeſt is 
y a Preparation toward the bearing of-it in Earneſt. Zut 
[tis yet a generous Diſpoſition fo to provide for the 
worſt of Fortunes, as what may be eaſily borne : The 


a Premeditation makes them nat only tolerable, but de- 
d 12htful to us; for there is that in them, without which 
|: nothing can be comfortable, that is to ſay, Security, If 
et there were nothing elſe in Poverty, but the certain 
Vi knowledge of our Friends, it were yet a moſt defirable 


Bleſing, when every Man leaves us but thofe that love. 
us, It is a Shame to place the Happineſs of Life in 
Cold and Silver, for which Bread and Water is ſufficient ; - 
Ir, at the worſt; Hunger puts an End to Hunger. For 
e Honour of Poverty, it was both the Foundation and 
wo Cauſe of the Raman Empire; and no May was ever 
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yet ſo poor, but he had enough to carry him to his 
Journey's End. 

ALL n that AL. : may not be a Bur. 

„den to myſelf, or make me ſo to other 

3 and that is the beſt State of Fortune, he 
"ow F % State is neither directly neceſſitous, nor far from 
of i . 4 Mediocrity of Fortune, with Gen. 
tleneſs of Mind, will preſerve us from Fear or Envy; 
which is a deſirable Condition, for no Man wants Power 
to do Miſchief, We never conſider the Bleſſing of 
coveting nothing, and the Glory of being full in our. 
ſelves, without depending upon Fortune. With Parſ.. 
mony a little is ſufficient; and without it, nothing; 
whereas, Frugality makes a poor Man rich. If we loſe 
an Eſtate, we had better never have had it: He that has 
leaſt to loſe, has leaſt to fear; and thoſe are better (a- 
tisfied whom Fortune never favoured, than thoſe whom 
ſhe has forſaken. The State is moſt commodious, that 
lies betwixt Poverty and Plenty. Diogenes underſtood 
this very well, when he put himſelf into an Incapacity 
of loſing any Thing. That Courſe of Life is moſt com- 
modious, which is both ſafe and holeſome: The Body 
is to be indulged no farther than for Health; and rather 
mortified than not kept in Subjection to the Mind. It 
is neceſſary to provide againſt Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; 
and ſomewhat for a Covering to ſhelter us againſt other 
Inconveniencies ; but not a Pin matter whether it be of 
Turf, or of Marble. A Man may lie as warm, and as 
dry under a thatched, as under a gilded Roof. Let the 
Mind be great and glorious, and all other Things are 
deſpicable in compariſon, T future is uncertain ; and 
1 had rather beg of myſelf” not to defire any Thing, than f 
Fertune to beſtow it. | 
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tiger deſeribod. It di Nature, and only to be 
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E are here typ encounter the moſt . | 
V rutaly dangerous; and fatraRible of all Paſs 
ane; the matt Joathſame, and unmannerlyz 
tay, tho moſt ridiculous too; and the ſabduing of this 
Monſter will de a great deal toward the Eſtabliſiment of 
man Peace. It is the Method of Phyfciant, to beg in 
vith a Deſcription-of the Diſeaſe, before they meddle 
with the Cote: And 1 know not why this may not do 
a well in the Diſtempers of the Mind, as in thoſe of 


' fee re FT | 2 2 
Tae Soricks will have Anger to be, 4 Defire of puniſe- 
ng ang her far Jome Injury done. Againſt r 41 
vhich it is objected, that we are many * 4 Fo 
mes angry with thoſe that never did hurt 115 14. 
i but poſlibly may, though the Harm be not as yet done. 
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But, I ſay, that they hurt us already in Conceit : Ang ci 
' the very Purpoſe of it is an Injury in Thought, beforg m 
it breaks out into an Act. It is oppoſed again, thy ſe} 
if Anger were a De/ire of Puniſhing, mean People would fo 
not be angry with great ones, that are out of their WM 
Reach: For no Man can be ſaid to defire any Thing, tut 
which he judges impoſſible to compaſs. But, I anſwer Wi do 
to this, That Anger is the Defire, not the Poaber and cio 
Faculty of Revenge : Neither is any Man fo low, but vp 
that the greateſt Man aliye may, peradventure, lie at his | 
Mercy. | cal 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, a Deffre of puy. e 


ing Sorrow for Sorrow ; and of plaguing thoſe that have 
plagued us. It is argued againſt both, that Beaſts are 
angry ; though neither provoked by any Injury, nor mo- 
ved with a Defire of any Body's Grief, or Puniſhment, 
Nay, though they cauſe it, they do not deſign or ſeek it, 
Neither is Anger (how unreaſonable ſoever in itſelf) found 
any where but in reaſonable Creatures. It is true, that 
Beaſts have an Impulſe of Rage, and Fierceneſs, as they 
are more affected alſo than Men with ſome Pleaſures; 
But we may as well call them luxurious, and ambitious 
as angry. And yet they are not without certain Images 
of human Affections. They have their Likings and their 
Loathings; but neither the Paffions of reaſonable Na- 
ture, nor their Virtues, nor. their Vices.. 'They are 
moved to Fury by ſome Objects, they are quieted by 
others ; they have their Terrors and their Diſappoint- 
ments; but without Reflection: And let them be never 
ſo much - irritated or affrighted, ſo ſoon” as ever the 
Occaſion is removed, they fall to their Meat again, 
and lie down, and take their Reſt. Wiſdom and 
Thought are the Goods of the Mind, whereof Brutes 
are wholly incapable; and we are as unlike them with- 
in, as we are without: They have an odd Kind ol 
Fancy; and they have a Voice too; but iparticulate an 
confuſed, and incapable of thoſe Variations which ar 
familiar te us. 

ANGER is not only a Vice, but a Vice point blank 
I; ae gainkt Nature, for it divides, inſtead 0 
N 15 Ain joining; asd, in ſome meaſure, fruſtratci 

2 the End of Providence in human 80 
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ciety One Man was born to help another: Anger 
makes us deſtroy one another; the one unites, the other 
ſeparates; the one 1s beneficial to us, the other miſchie- 
yous; the one ſuccours 'even Strangers, the other de- 
troys even the moſt intimate Friends: The one ven- 
tures all to fave another, the other ruins himſelf to un- 
do another. Nature is-boantiful, but Anger is perni- 
cious: For it is not Fear, but mutual Love that binds- 
w Mankind. 155 

Tu txt are ſome Motions that look like Anger, which 
cannot properly be called ſo; as the Paſſion of the Peo- 
ple againſt the Gl/adietors, when they bang off, and will 
not make ſo quick a Diſpatch as the Spectators would 
have them: There is ſomething in it of the Humour of 
Children, that if they get a Fall, will never leave Bawl- 
ing, until the naughty Ground is beaten, and then all 
1s well again. They are angry without any Cauſe, or 
Ijury; they are deluded by an Imitation of Strokes, 
and pacifed with counterfeit Tears. A falſe and a childiſh 
dorraw, is appeaſed with as falſe and as childiſh a Re- 
enge. They take it for a Contempt, if the Gladia- 
ters do nat immediately caſt themſelyes upon the Sword's 
Point. They look preſently about them, from one to- 
mother, as who ſhould ſay, Do but ſee, my Maſters,. 
bow theſe Rogues abuſe us. | 

0 1 to the n Branches, and Varieties, 
would be unneceſſary, and endleſs, 
There is a —— a vindictive, a Ro Sorts off 
quarrelſome, a violent, a froward, a ; of | 
lillen, a moroſe kind of Auger; and then we have this 
Variation in Complication too. One goes no farther - 
ian Words; another proceeds immediately to Blows, 
kithout a Word ſpeaking ; a third Sort breaks out into 
Lurſing and reprogchful Language: And there are, that 
ontent — 2 with chiding and complaining. There 
ba conciliable Anger, and there is an . but 
n what Form or Degree ſoever it appears, all Anger, 
Mhout Exception, is vicious. | 
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CHAP. I. 
The Riſe of Anger, 


HE Queſtion will be here, whether Anger takes 
its Riſe from Impulſe, or Judgment? That is, 
whether it be moved of its own Accord, or as many other 
Things are, from within us, that ariſe we know not how! 
The clearing of this Point will lead us to greater 
Matters. | 44 3a 
Tu frft Motion of _ Is, 1 involuntary, 
. and only a kind of menacing Prepara- 
The fo 'f Motion tion towards it. The ſecond —— 
7 Hager as who ſhould ſay, This Injury ſpculi 
not paſs without a Revenge, and there it tops. The third 
is impotent; and, right or wrong, reſolves upon Venge. 
ance. The f Motion is not to be avoided, nor indeed 
the /econd, any more than Yawoing, for Company: Cul. 
tom and Care may leſſen it, but Reaſon itſelf cannot 
overcome it. The ird, as it riſes upon Conſideration, 
it muit fall ſo too; for, that Motion which proceeds 
with Judgment may be taken away with Judgment, 
A Man thinks himfelf injured, ard hath a mind to be 
revenged, but for ſome Reaſon lets it ret, Thi: is not 
properly 20% but an Afecbtioa over rut by Reaſon: 
A kind of Propoſal diſapproved. And, what are Res- 
ſon and Affection; but only Changes of the Mind for 
the better, or for the worſe? Reaſon deliberates before 
it'judges ; but Anger paſſes Sentence without Delibera- 
tion. Reaſon only attends the Matter in Hand; but An- 
er is ſtartled at every Accident: It paſſes the Bounds of 
| Reaſon and carries it away with it. In ſhort, Anger it 


an Agitation 7. the Mind that proceeds to the Reſolution © 
e 


4 Revenge, the Mind afjenting jo it. There is no Doubt 
bat Anger is moved by the Species of an Injury, but 
whether that Motion be voluntary or involuntary, is the 
Point in debate; though it ſeems manifeſt to me, that 
Anger does nothing but where the-Mind goes along with 
it, For, firſt to take an Offence, and then to meditate a 
Revenge ; and, after that, to lay both Propoſitions to- 
gether, and ſay to myſelf, This Injury ought not tv baud 
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len done; but as the Caſe n and, I muſt do myſelf Right. 
This Diſcourſe can never proceed without the. Concur- 
rence of the Will, The firſt Motion indeed is ſingle ; 
but, all the reſt is Deliberation, and Superſtructure: 
There is ſomething underſtood, and condemned ; an In- 
dication b0v-0% 36) and a Revenge propounded. This 
can never be without the Agreement of the Mind to the 
Matter in Deliberation. The End of this Queſtion is, to 
know the Nature and Quality of Anger. If it be bred in 
us, it will never yield to Reaſon, for all involuntary 
Motions are inevitable and invincible; as a kind of Hor- 
jor and Shrugging upon the Sprinkling of cold Water; 
the Hair ſtanding on End at ill News; Giddineſs at the 
dight of a Precipice ; Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe. In 
theſe Caſes, Reaſon can do no Good; but Anger may un- 
dovbtedly be overcome by Caution and good Counſel ; 
for it is a voluntary Vice, and not of the Condition of 
thoſe Accidents that befal us as Frailties of our Hu- 
manity: Amongſt which malt be reckoned the firſt Mo- 
tions of the Mind, after the Opinion of an Injury receiv- 
ed, which it 1s not in the Power of human Nature to a- 
void: And this is it that affects us upon the Stage, or in 
a Story. Can any Man read the Death of Pompey, and 
not to be touched with an Indignation? the Sound of a 
Trumpet rouſes the Spirits and provokes Courage. It 
makes a Man ſad to ſee the Shipwreck even of an Ene- 
my; and we are much ſurpriſed by Fear in other Caſes: 
All theſe Motions are not ſo much Affections, as Preludes 
to them. The Claſhing of Arms, or the Beating of a 
Drum, excites a War-horſe. Nay, a Song from Xeno- 
jthantes would make Alexander take his Sword in his 
Hand, In all theſe Caſes, the Mind rather ſuffers than 
zes; and therefore it is not an Affection, 7 be moved, 
but to give way to that Motion, and to follow willingly 
what was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe are not Affections, 
but Impulſes of the Body. The braveſt Man in the 
World may look pale when he puts on his Armour, his 
Knees knock, and his Heart works before the Battle is 
joined; but theſe are only Motions; whereas Anger is 
an Excurſion, and propoſes Revenge or Puniſhment, 
which cannot be without the Mind. As Fear flies, ſo 
Auger aſſaults ; and, it is not poſſible to reſolve, either 
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upon Violence or Caution, without the Concurrence of 
the Will. 


Y G H A P . III. 
Anger may be. ſuppreſſed. 


II is an idle Thing to pretend, that we cannot govern 
our Anger: For ſome Things that we do, are much 
harder than others that we ought to do; the wildeſt 
Affections may be tamed by Diſcipline, and there is 
hardly any Thipg which the Mind will do, but it may 
do. There needs no more Argument in this Caſe, than 
the Inſtances of ſeveral Perſons, both powerful and im. 
patient, that have gotten the abſolute Maſtery of then- 
felves in this Point. | | 
THRASIPPUS, 5 2 fell foul upon the 
* .. Cruelties of Piffratns ; who, when he 
8 was urged ky bar about him to 
wm bs as Example of him, returned 
"this Anſwer, Vhy ſhould I be angry with a Man that 
Humbles upon me blindfold? In effect, moſt of our Quar- 
rels are of our own making, either by Miſtake, or by 
Aggravation. Anger comes ſometimes upon us, but 
ve go oftener to it, and inſtead of rejecting it, we call . 
At. ; 0 x 
AUGUSTUS was a great Maſter of his Paſſion: WW" 
The Gemtleneſ; For.Timagines an Hiſtorian wrote ſeveral WW" 
of Avouſt bitter Things againſt his Perſon, and du 
ens, nie Family; which paſſed among the en 
People plauſible enough, as Pieces of raſh Wit common- WW 
ly do. Ceſar adviſed him ſeveral Times to forbear, e 
and when that would not do, forbade him his Roof. 
After this, 4/inius Pollio gave him Entertainment; and 
-he was ſo well beloved in the City, that every Man's 
Houſe was open to him. Thoſe Things that he had 
written in the Honour of Auguſtus, he recited and 
burnt; and publicly profeſſed himſelf Cz/ar's Enemy: 
Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out with any Man that] 
received him; only he once told Pollio, that he had 
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taken a Snake into his Boſom: And as Pollio was about 
to excuſe himſelf; No (ſays Cz/ar, interrupting him) 
make your beftl of bim; and, offering to caſt him off at 
that very Moment, if Cæſar pleaſed : Do you think (ſays 
Ceſar) that I will ever contribute to the parting of you, 
that made you Friends? for Pollio was angry with bim 
before, and only entertained him now, becauſe Cz/ar 
hai diſcarded him. \ 

Tus Moderation of Antigenus was remarkable; ſome 
of his Soldiers were railing at him one 
Night where there was bets Heaking be- Toe Mederative 
twixt them;  Antigonus over-heard them, 
and putting it gently aſide; Soldiers, ſays he, fand a little 
farther off, for fear the King ſpould hear you. And we 
are to conſider, not only violent Examples, but mo- 
berate, where there wanted neither Cauſe of Diſplea- 
ſure, nor Power of Revenge: As in the Caſe of Ani;- 
genug, who, the ſame Night, hearing his Soldiers curſing 
bim for bringing them into ſo fuſs Way, he went to 
them, and, without telling them who he was, helped 
them out of it. Now, ſays he, you may be allowed lo 
wrſe him that brought you into the Mire, provided you bleſs 
lim that took you out of it. , 

IT was a notable Story, that of Pedius Pollio, upon 
bis inviting of Auguſtus to Supper. a 
One of bis Boys 8 to break 1 8 ear 
i Glaſs; and his Maſter, in a Rage, ies Anger. 
commanded him to be thrown into a Pond to feed his Lam- 
preys. This Action of his might be taken for Luxury, 
though in Truth, it was Cruelty. The Boy was ſeized, 
but brake looſe, and threw himſelf at Auguſtus his Feet, 
only deſiring that he might not die that Death! Cæſar, 
n Abhorrence of the Barbarity, preſently ordered all the 
felt of the Glaſſes to he broken; the Boy to be releafed; 
ad the-Pond to be filled up, that there might be no 
ther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that Nature. 
This was an Authority well-employed; Shall the 
breaking of a Glaſs coſt a Man his Life? Nothing but 
i predominant. Fear could ever have maſtered his cho- 
tric, and ſanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man deſerved 
n die a thouſand Deaths, either for eating human Fle 


, 


of Antigonus, 
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at ſecond Hand, in his Lampreys, or for keeping of hi 
Fiſh to be ſo fed, | 
IT is written of Præxaſpes (a Favourite of Camlyj, 
who was much given to Wine) that he took the Free- 
dom to tell his Prince of his hard Drinking, and to iy 
before him the Scandal, and the Inconvenience of hi; 
Exceſſes; and how that in thoſe Diſtempers, he had no 
the Command of himſelf, Now (ſays Cambyſc;) u 
ſhew you your Miſtake, you ſhall ſee me drink deeper than 
ever I did, and yet keep the Uſe of my Eyes, and of m 
Hands, as well as if I were ſober, Upon this he drank 
to a higher Pitch than ordinary, and ordered Prexaſpy 
his Son to go out, and ſtand on the other Side of ths 
Threſhold, with his left Arm over his Head; And {({ay; 
he) if I have a good Aim, have at the Heart of him. He 
ſhot, and upon cutting up the young Man, they found 
indeed that the Arrow had ſtruck him through the Mid. 
dle of the Heart. What do you think now (ſays Cam v 
1s my Hand feady or no? Apollo him/elf (ſays Præxoſpu 
could mot have out-done it, It may be a Queſtion nog, 
which was the greater Impiety, the Murder itſc!f, of 
the Commendation of it; for him to take the Heart of 
his Son, while it was yet reeking, and panting une 
"the Wound for an Occaſion of Flattery: Why was 
there not another Experiment made upon the Father, 
to try if Cambyſes could not have yet mended this Shot? 
This was a moſt unmanly Violation of Hoſpitality, bo 
the Approbation of the Fact was ſtill worſe than th 
Crime itſelf, This Example of Præxaſpes proves ut: 
ficiently that a Man may repreſs his Anger; for he 7. 
turned not one ill Word, no not ſo much as a Con 
laint; but he paid dear for his good Counſel. He had 
en wiſer, perhaps, if he had let the King alone in f 
Cups, for he had better have drunk, Wine than Blood 
It is a dangerous Office to give good Advice to inten 
perate Princes. | WE, | 
 AnoTuER Inſtance of Anger ſuppreſſed we have i 
Harpagut, who. was Feed toex 
e Cyrus upon a Mountain, but i 
Anger” ſappreſf"' Child Ps Peelend Which ub 
4 Flarpagus.  Afyages came afterwards to unde 
ſtand, he invited Harpagus to a Diſh of Meat ; #1 
5 
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when he had eaten his Fill, he told him it was a Piece 
of his Son, and aſked him how he liked the Seaſon- 
ing. I hate ver pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays Harpagus, muſt 
phaſe me: And he made no more Words of it. It is 
moſt certain that we might govern our Anger, if we 
would; for the ſame Thing that galls us at Home, gives 
vs no Offence at all Abroad.; and what is the Reaſon of 
it, but that we are patient in one Place, and froward 
in another. 

Ir was a ſtrong Provocation, Kune was given 
to Philip of Macedon, the Father o 5 
e 68 The - Hthenians ſent their The Moderation 
received with this Compliment, 7 TOR. 

ne, Gentlemen, ſays Philip, What is there that I can do 
u oblige the Athenians? - Democbares, one of the Am- 
baſſadors, told him, that they would take it for a great 
Obligation, if he would be pleaſed to hang himſelf. 
This Infolence gave an Indignation to the By Randers; 
but Philip bade them not to meddle with him, but 
even to lèt that foul- mouthed. Fellow go as he came. 
And for you, the reft of the Ambaſſadors, ſays he, pray 
tell the Athenians, - that it 35 <vor/e to \/peak ſuch Things, 
than to hear and forgive them.. 'This wonderful Pati- 
ence under Contumehes was a great Means of Pb;lip's 
Security, | | X 


CHAP., IV... | 
Anger is a ſhort Madneſs, and a d:formed Fice. 


H* was much inthe right, whoever it was, that 
| firſt called Auger a hort Madne/c; for they hare 
both of them the fame Symptoms ; and there is fo won- 
derful a Reſemblance betwixt the Tranſports of Choler 
and thoſe of | Phrenzy, that it is a hard Matter to-know 
te one from the other. A bold, ſierec, and threat- 
ung Countenance, as pale as Aſhes, and in the ſame 
Moment as red as Blood 1 A glaring Eye, a wrinkled 
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Ambaſſadors to him, and they were A Philip of 
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_ - Brow, violent Motions, the Hands reſtleſs, and per- 


of the Joints, ſtamping wit 


Counſel, or Friendſhip, Honeſty, or good Mannen; 


ning, 
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petually in Action, 23 and menacing, ſnapping 

the Feet, the Hair tart. 
ing, trembling Lips, a forced aud ſqueaking Voice; 
the Speech falſe and broken, deep and frequent Sigh, 
and _— Looks; the Veins ſwell, the Heart pant, 
the Knees knock; with a hundred diſmal Accident; 
that are common to both Diſtempers. Neither is 4. 
ger a bare Reſemblance only of Madneſs, but many 
Times an irrecoverable Tranſition into the Thing itself, 
How many Perſons have we known, read, and heard of 
that have loſt their Wits in a Paſſion, and never came 
to themſelves again? It is therefore to be avoided, ng 
only for Moderation Sake, but alſo for Health. Noy 
if the outward Appearance of Anger be foul, and hide- 
ous, how deformed muſt that miſerable Mind be, that 
is harraſſed with it? for it leaves no Place either for 


no Place either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or for the 
Offices of Life. If I were to deſcribe it, I would dray 
a Tyger bathed in Blood; ſharp ſet, and ready to take 
Leap at his. Prey; or dreſs it up as the Poets repre 
ſent the Furies, with Whips, Snakes, and Flames: it 
ſhould likewiſe be ſour, pas of Scars, and wal 
lowing in Gore, raging up and down, deſtroying, grit 

Los, — —— ſick of all —_ Thing 
and moſt of all of itſelf. It turns Beauty into Defor 
mity; and the ealmeſt Counſels into Fierceneſs: It diſa 
ders our very Garments, and fills the Mind with Hor 
ror. How abominable is it in the Soul then, when! 
appears ſo hideous even through the Bones, the Skin 
and ſo many Impediments ? Is not he a Madman tha 
has loſt the Government of himſelf, and is toſſed hithe 
and thither by his Fury, as by a Tempeſt? The Ex 
cutioner of his on Revenge, both with bis Heart an 
Hand; and the Murderer of his neareſt Friends ? Ti 
ſmalle ſt Matter moves it, and makes us inſociable, and 
inacceſſible. It does all Things by Violence, as ud 
upon itſelf, as others: And it is, in mort, the Male 
of all Paſſions. We | | 
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tre THERE is not any Creature ' ſo terrible, and dange- 
"oY rous by Nature, but it becomes fiercer „ M1 Cria 
m. by Anger. Not that Beaſts have hu- 6 14 web 
de man Affections, but certain Impulſes 2775 * ri 
hy WW they have which come very near them. er. 


The Boar foams, champs, and whets his Tuſks; the 
Bull toſles his Horns in the Air, bounds, and tears up 


the Ground with his Feet, The Lion roars, and ſwings 
any himſelf with his Tail; the Serpent ſwells, and there is 
as FF ghaſtly kind of Fellneſs in the Aſpect of a mad Dog. 
dei How great a Wickedneſs is it now to indulge a Vio- 


lence, that does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, but 
makes even the molt outrageous of Beaſts themſelves to 
be more dreadful and miſchievous ! A Vice that carries 
along with it, neither Pleafure nor Profit ; neither Ho- 
nour nor Security; but on the contrary, deſtroys us te 
all the comfortable, and glorious Purpoſes of aur rea- 
ſonable Being. Some there are, that will have the Roat 


the of it to be Greatneſs of Mind. And why may we not as 
— well entitle -{mpudence to Courage, whereas the one is 
e 


proud, the other brave; the one is gracious and gentle, 
the other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we ma 

aſcribe Magnanumity to Avarice, Luxury and Ambition, 
which are al but fplendis Impotencics,, without Mea» 


in (ure and Foꝑndatien. There is nothing great, but what 
090 is virtug us, nor indeed truly great, but what is alſo com- 
_ poled and quiet. Anger, alas! is but a wild impetuous 
1 


blaſt, an empty Tumour, the very Infirmity of Women 
Children; a brawling clamorous Exil: And the 
en g more Noiſe the leſs Courage; as we find it commonly, 
that the boldeſt Tongues have the fainteſt Hearts. 
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Anger is neither, warraztable ner uſeful. 
* the Place, Anger is unwarrantuble, as it is un- 


J4ft : For it falls many Limes upon the wrong Per- 
lon, and diſcharges 72 If — 9 dy orient] ns of 


de Guilty ;-Befide the Diſproponionsf making the mc 
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trivial Offences to be capital, and puniſhing an inconf. 
derate Word perhaps with Torments, Fetters, Infamy 
or Death. It allows a Man neither Time, nor Mean 
for Defence, but judges a Cavſe-without hearing it, and 
admits of no Mediation. It. flies into the Face of Truth 
itſelf, if it be of the adverſe Party; and turns Obſtinacy 
in an Error, into an Argument of juſtice. It does eve 
Thing with Agitation and Tumult: Whereas Reaſon 
and Equity can deſtroy whole Families, if there be Oc- 
caſion for it, even to the extinguiſhing of their Names 
and Memories, without any Indecency, either of Counte. 
nance, or Action. | | 

SECONDLY, It is unſociable to thehigheſt Point “; for 
„ it ſpares neither Friend nor Foe; bu 
4 Je =_ tears all to Pieces, and caſts human Na. 

: ture into a perpetual State of War, It 

diſſolves the Body of mutual Society, inſomuch that out 
very Companions and Relations dare not come near vs; 
it renders us unfit for the ordinary Offices of Life, ſo we 
can neither res our Tongues, our Hands, or any 
Part of our Body, It tramples upon the Laws of Hol- 
pitality, and Nations, leaves every Man to be his own 
Carver, and all Things public and private, ſacred and 
profane, ſuffer Violence, | 

Ta1RDLY, It is to no Purpoſe: + 77 is a ſad Thing, 
2 we cry, to put up thoſe Injuries, and aue art 
| 47 pre „ able to bear them; as if any Man that 
Flablt. aan bear Anger, could not bear an Ju. 
which is much more fupportable. You will ſay, that 
Anger does ſome Good yet, for it keeps People in Awe, 
and ſecures a Man from Contempt; never conſidering 
that it is more dangerous to be feared than deſpiſed, 
Suppoſe that an angry Man could do as much as he 
threatens; the more terrible, he js ſtill the more odi 
ous ; and on the other Side, if he wants Power, he! 
the more deſpicable in his Anger; for there is nothing 
more wretched than a choleric Huff, that makes a Noiſe 
and no-body cares for it. If Anger ſhould be valuable 
becauſe Men are afraid of it, why not an Adder, 
"Toad, or a Scorpion as well? It makes us lead the Lite 
of Gladiators; we live, and we fight together. 
hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, envy our Supe 
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tors, inſult upon our Inferiors, and there is nothing; 
jn the World which we will not do, either for Pleaſure, 
an or Profit. To be angry at Offenders, is to make our- 
and ſelves the common Enemies of Mankind, which is 
-uth both weak and wicked; and we may as well be angry 
acy WH that our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples, or that every 
ery Pebble in our Ground is not an oriental Pearl. If we 
fon WY are angry both with young Men, and with old, becauſe 
Oe- bey 4 offend ; why not with Infants too, beeauſe they 
mes BY l oferd ? It is laudable to rejoice for any A that 
ate. is well done; but, to be tranſported for another Man's 
doing ill, is narrow and ſordid. Nor is it for the Dig- 
for WW aity of Virtue to be either angry or fad. It is with a 
ba taioted Mind as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, but 
Na de very Offer at it makes us ſhrink, and complain; 
ben we come once to be carried off from our Poize,' 
our vel are loſt. In the Choice of a Sword, we take care 
vs; WY that it be wieldy, and well mounted; and it concerns us 
we WY much to be wary of engaging in the Exceſſes of un- 
any Wl governable Paſſions. It is not the Speed of 'a Horſe al- 
lol. together that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can ſtop, 
own WH and turn at Pleaſure, It is a Sign of Weakneſs, and a 
aud kind of Stumbling, for a Man to run when he intends 
only to walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame Com- 
ing, mand of our Mind that we have of our Bodies. Beſides 
- ar chat, the greateſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the Con- 
that ſcience of having done it; and no Man ſufers more than 
ur; Wa he that is — over ta the Pain of a Repentance. How 
: much better is it to compoſe Injuries, than to revenge 
them ? For it does not only ſpend Time, but the Revenge 
of one Injury expoſes us to more. In fine, as it is un- 
reaſonable to be angry at a Crime, it is as fooliſh to be 
angry without one. 

T * May not an honeſt Man then be. allowed to be 
angry at the Murder of his Father, or the „ „ „ 
Raviſbing of ts Sf, . or. Daughter be- oo 3 Fog Caſe 
fire his Face? No, not at all; I will ae e. 
defend my Parents, and I will repay the Injuries that 
ae done them; but it is my Piety, and not my. An- 
pe that moves me to it, I will do, my Duty without 

ear or Confuſion; I will not rage, I will not weep 


but diſcharge the Office of 1 an, without forſeit- 
3 
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ing the Pignity of a Man, If my Father be aſſaulted, 
I will endeavour to reſcue him; if he be killed, I will do 
right to his Memory; and all this not in any 'Tranſpor 
of Paſſion, but in Honour and Conſcience. Neither is 
there any need of Anger where Reaſon does the ſame 
Thing. A Man may be temperate, and yet vigorous, 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occaſion, more or 
lefs, as a Stone is thrown according to the Diſcretion and 
Io tent of the Caſter. How outrageous have I ſeen ſome 
People for the Loſs of a Monkey, or a Spaniel ? And were 
it not a Shame to have. the ſame Senſe for a Friend that 
we have.for a Puppy; and to cry like Children, as much 
for a Bauble, as for the Ruin of our Country? This is 
not the Effect of Reaſon, but of Infitmity. For a Man 
indeed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or for his Pa. 
rents or his Friends, out of 'a Senfe of Honefty, and a 
Jadgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a worthy 
and a glorious Action; but it muſt be done then with 
Sobriety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high Time- 
to convince the World of the Indignity, and Ulelefſneſs 
of this Paſſion, when it has the 70 and Recom - 
mendation of no leſs than Ariſfotle himſelf, as an Aﬀec- 
tion very much concluding to all heroic Actions, that 
require Heart and Vigour. Now, to ſhew on the other 
Side, that it is not in any Caſe profitable, we ſhall lay 
open the obſtinate and unbridled Madneſs of it: A 
Wickedneſs, neither ſenſible of Infamy, hor of Glory; 
without either Modefty,'or Fear; and if it paſſes once 
from Anger into « hardened Hatred, it is incurable, It 
is: either ſtronger than Reaſon, or it is weaker, If 
ſtronger, there is no contending with it; if weaker, Rea- 
ſon will do the Buſineſs without it. Some will have it 
that an angry Man is good-natured, and ſincere ; where- 
as in Truth, he only lays himſelf open out of Heedleſſ- 
neſs and want of Caution. If it were im itſelf Good, the 
more of it the better; but in this Caſe, the more, the 
worſe; and a wife Man does bis Duty, without the 
Aid of any Thing that is ill. It is objected by ſome, 
that thoſe are the moſt generops Creatures, which are 
moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, Reaſon in Man, is in 
petuous in Beafts. Secondly, without Diſcipline, it un- 
into Audaciouſnels, and. Temerity 3 over and above 
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the Lion, it is Fear that ſaves the Stag, Swiftneſs the 
Hawk, and Flight the Pigeon: But Man has Cd for 
his Example (who 1s never angry) and not the Creatures. 
And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes to counterfeit Anger; 
25 upon the Stage: Nay, upon the Bench, and in the 
Pulpit, where the Imitation of it is more effectual, 
than the Thing itſelf. But it is a great Error to take 
me this Paſſion either for a Companion, or for an A ſſiſtant 
cre WH to Virtue ; that makes a Man incapable of thoſe neceſ- 


hat fary Counſels, by which Virtue is to goverm herſelf. 


ich Thoſe are falſe and inauſpicious Powers, and deſtruc- 
18 tive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the Acceſ- 
an fon and Fervor of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon judges accord- 
2 ing to Right: Anger will have every Thing ſeem right, 
da whatever it does; and when it has once pitched upon a 
by Miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but prefers a Per- 


ith tinacy even in the greateſt Evil, before the moſt neceſ- 
me ſary Repentance. 1 | 
eſs Some People are of Opinion, that Anger“ inflames and 
animates the Soldier; that it is a Spur to 


2 | : * It is mire © 
c- bold and arduous Undertakings, and that bi 
at- it were better to moderate it, than wholly 1 7 n 


to ſuppreſs it, for fear of diſſolving the 
Spirit and Force of the Mind. To this I anſwer, That 
Virtue does not need the Help of Vice, but where there 
is an Ardourof Mind neceſſary, we may rouze ourſelves, 
and be more or leſs briſk and vigorous, as there is Occa- 
fion : But all without Anger ſtill. It is a Miſtake to ſay, 


but not as a Commander ; for if it hears Reaſon, and fol- 
lows Orders, it is not properly Anger; and if it does 
not, it is contumacious,.and mutinous. By this Argu- 
ment a Man muſt be angry to be valiant ;  covetous to 
be induſtrious; timorous to be ſafe ; which makes our 
Reaſon confederate with our Affections. And it is all 
one whether Paſhon be inconſiderate without Reaſon, or 
Reaſon ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one cannot 
be without the other, It is true, the leſs the Paſſion, the 
leſs is the Miſchief ; for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller 
Evil, Nay, ſo far is it from being of Uſe or Advan- 


L. 4. 


that the lame Thing does not help all. If Anger helps 


that we may make uſe of Anger as a common Soldier, 


tage in the Field, that it is the Place of all others where 
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ing the Dignity of a Man. If my Father be aſſaulted, 
I will endeavour to reſcue him; if he be killed, I will do 
right to his Memory; and all this not in any Tranſpon 
of Paſſion, but in Honour and. Conſcience. Neither is 
there any need of Anger where Reaſon does the ſame 
Thing.. A Man may be temperate, and yet vigorous, 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occaſion, more or 
lefs, as a Stone is thrown according to the Diſcretion and 
Iotent of the Caſter. How outrageous have I ſeen ſome 
People for the Loſs of a Monkey, or a Spaniel? And were 
it not a Shame to have. the ſame Senſe for a Friend that 
we have for a Puppy; and to cry like Children, as much 
for a Bauble, as for the Ruin of our Country? This is 
not the Effect of Reaſon, but of Infitmity, For a Man 
indeed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or for his Pa. 
rents or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, and a 
Jadgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a worthy 
and a glorious Action; but it muſt be done then with 
Sobriety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high Tine- 
to convince the World of the Indignity, and Ulclefſneſs 
of this Paſſion, when it has the Aa and Recom- 
mendation of no leſs than Ariſtotle himſelf; as an Affec- 
tion very much concluding to all heroic Actions, that 
require Heart and Vigour. Now, to ſhew on the other 
Side, that it is not in any Caſe profitable, we ſhall lay 
open the obſtinate and unbridled Madneſs of it: A 
Wickedneſs, neither ſenſible of Infamy, hor of Glory; 
without either Modefty,'or Fear; and if it paſſes once 
from Anger into a hardened Hatred, it is incurable, It 
is: either ſtronger than Reaſon, or it is weaker, If 
ſtronger, there 13 no contending with it; if weaker, Rea- 
ſon will do the Buſineſs without it. Some will have it 
that an angry Man is good-natured, and ſincere ; where- 
as in Truth, he only lays himſelf open out of Heedleſl- 
neſs and want of Caution. If it were im itſelf Good, the 
more of it the better; but in this Caſe, the more, the 
worſe; and a wife Man does his Duty, without the 
Aid of any Thing that is ill. It is objected by ſome, 
that thoſe are the moſt generops Creatures, which are 
moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, Reaſon in Man, is in · 
petuoui in Beafts. Secondly, without Diſcipline, it 7013 
into Audaciouſnels, and Temerity z_ over and above 
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that the ſame Thing does not help all. If Anger helps 
the Lion, it is Fear that ſaves the Stag, Swiftneſs the 
Hawk, and Flight the Pigeon: But Man has Coed for 
his Example (who 1s never angry) and not the Creatures. 
And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes to counterfeit Anger; 
25 upon the Stage: Nay, upon- the Bench, and in the 
Pulpit, where the Imitation of it is more effectual, 
than the Thing itſelf, But ic is a great Error to take 
this Paſſion either for a Companion, or for an A ſſiſtant 
to Virtue; that makes a Man incapable of thoſe neceſ- 
ſary Counſels, by which Virtue is to goverm herſelf. 
Thoſe are falſe and inauſpicious Powers, and deſtruc- 
tive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the Acceſ- 
fon and Fervor of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon judges accord- 
ing to Right: Anger will have every Thing ſeem right, 
whatever it does; and when it has once pitched upon a 
Miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but prefers a Per- 
tinacy even in the greateſt Evil, before the moſt neceſ- 
ſary Repentance. . | 
Some People are of Opinion, that Anger“ inflames and 
animates the Soldier; that it is a Spur to 
bold and arduous Undertakings, and that 
it were better to moderate it, than wholly 
to ſappreſs it, for fear of diſſolving the 
Spirit and Force of the Mind. To this I anſwer, That 
Virtue does not need the Help of Vice, but where there 
is an Ardour of Mind neceſſary, we may rouze ourſelves, 
and be more or leſs briſk and vigorous, as there is Occa- 
fon : But all without Anger ſtill. It is a Miſtake to ſay, 
that we may make uſe of Anger as a common Soldier, 
but not as a Commander ; for if it hears Reaſon, and fol- 
lows Orders, it is not properly Anger; and if it does 
not, it is contumacious,.and mutinous. By this Argu- 
ment a Man muſt be angry to be valiant; covetous to 
be induſtrious; timorous to be ſafe; which makes our 
Reaſon confederate with our Affections. And it is all 
ene whether Paſhon be inconſiderate without Reaſon, or 
Reaſon ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one cannot 
be without the other. It is true, the leſs the Paſſion, the 
leſs is the Miſchief ; for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller 
Evil, Nay, ſo far is it from being of Uſe or Advan · 
tage in the Field, that it is the Place of all others where 
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it is the moſt dangerous; for the Actions of War are tg 
be managed with Order and Caution, not Precipitation 
and Fancy: Whereas Anger is heedleſs, and heady, 
and the Virtue only of barbarous Nations; Which, though 
their Bodies were much ſironger, and more hardened, 
were ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſcipline of 
the Romans. There is not upon the Face of the Earth x 
bolder, or a more indefatigable Nation than the Ger- 
' mans: Not a braver upon a Charge, nor a harder again 
Colds and Heats ; their only Delight and Exerciſe is in 
Arms, to the utter Neglect of all Things elſe: And yet 
upon the Encounter, they are broken and deſtroyed 
through their own undiſciplined Temerity, even by the 
moſt effeminate of Men. The Huntſman is not angry 
with the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or receives 
him ; a good Swordſman watches his Opportunity, and 
keeps himſelf upon his Guard, whereas Paſſion laysa Man 
open: Nay, it is one of the prime Leſſons of a Fencing- 
School, to learn not to be angry. If Fabius had been 
cheleric, Reme had been lot And before he conquered 
Hannibal, he overcame himſelf. If Scipio had been ar- 
gry, he would never have left Hannibal, and his Army 
(who were the proper Objects of his Diſpleaſure) to car. 
ry the War into Arie, and ſo compaſs his End by a 
more temperate Way. Nay, he was ſo flow, that it was 
charged upon him for want of Mettle and Reſolution. 
And what did the other Scipia. (Africanus | mean ?) How 
much; Time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the com- 
mon Grief both of his Country and of himſelf ? Though 
he reduced it-at-laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that the 
Inhabitants laid violent Hands upon themſelves, and left 
neither Man, Woman nor Child to ſurvive the Ruins of 
it. If Anger makes a Man fight better, ſo does Wine, 
Phrenzy, nay, and Fear itſelf; for the greateſt Coward 
in Deſpair does the greateſt Wonders. No Man is cou- 
rageous in his Anger that was not ſo without it, But put 
the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, may have done ſome 
Good, and ſo have Fevers removed ſome Diſtempers; 
but it is an odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 
debted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure. How many Men. have 
been preſerved by Poiſon ; by a Fall from a Precipice; 
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by a Shipwreck ; by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore fol- 
low, that we are to recommend the Practice of theſe 
Experiments? | bf 
BUT in caſe of an exemplary, and * proflitute Diſſolution 
of Manners, when Clodius ſhall be pre- 
ferred, and Cicero rejected; when Loy- at dublic Withd- 


* He that is angry 


alty ſhall be broken upon the Wheel, and 
Treaſon fit iriumphant upon the Bench; 
is not this a Sulyed to move the Choler ; 
of any virtuous Man? No, by no Means, Virtue will 
never allow, of the correcting of one Vice by another; 
or that Anger, which is the greater Crime of the two, 
ſhould preſume. to puniſh the leſs. It is the natural 
Property of Virtue to make a Man ſerene and chearful ; 
and it is not for the Dignuy of a Philoſopher, to be 
tranſported either with Grief. or Anger; and then the 
End of Anger is Sorrow, the conſtant Effect of Diſap- 
pointment and Repentance. But to my Purpoſe. If a 
Man ſhould be angry at Wickedneſs, the greater the 
Wickedneſs is, the greater muſt be his Anger; and ſo 
long as there is Wickedneſs in the World, he muſt never 
be pleaſed. Which makes his Quiet dependent upon 
the Humour or Manners of others. There paſſes not a 
Day over our Heads, but be that is choleric, ſhall have 
ſome Cauſe or other of Diſpleaſure, either from Men, 
Accidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir out ef his 
Houſe, but he ſhall meet with Ctiminals of alk Sorts; 
prodigal, tmpaudent, covetous, perfidious, contentious ; 

ren perſecating their Parents; Parents curſing 
their, Children; the Innocent accuſed, the Delinquent 
acquitted, | and the Judge practißng that in his Cham - 
ber, which he condemns upon the Bench: Tn fine, 
wherever, there are Men, there are Faults; and upon 
ibeſe Terms, Socrates himfelf ſhould never bring the 
_ Countenance Home again that he carried out with 

= e e e T- an "h 


neſs ſhall never be 
at Peace. 


* : 4 
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lr Anger were ſufferable in any Cafe, it might be al. 
lowed againſt an incotrigible Cximinal „ „ 
ander the Hand of * Juſtice: But Pu- n 
niſument is not matter of Anger, but mae 
of Caution. The Law is without Paſſion; aud ſtrike; 
Malefactors as we. d n and venomons:Creatures, 
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for fear of greater Miſchief, It is not for the Dignity of WW , 
a Judge, when he comes to pronounce the fatal Sentence, b 
to expreſs any Motions of Anger in his Looks, Words, , 
or Geſtures : For he condemns the Vice, not the Man; 5 
2 looks upon the Wickedneſs without Anger, as he 
oes upon the Proſperity of wicked Men without Enyy, 4 
But though he be not angry, I would have him a little d 
moved in. Point of Humanity; but yet without any Of. th 
fence either to his Place, or Wifdom. Our Paſſions vary, Ag 
but Reaſon is equal; and it were a great Folly for that Re 
which is ſtable, faithful, and ſound, to repair for Suc- mi 
cour to that which is uncertain, falſe, and diſtempered, m. 
If the Offender be incurable, take him out of the World, po 
that if he will not be good, he may ceaſe to be evil; but pa 
this muſt be without Anger too. Does any Man hate an ed 
Arm, ora Leg, when he cuts it off or reckon ha: a Will 3, 
Paſſion, which is only a miſerable Cure? We knock o 
mad Dogs on the Head, and remove ſcabbed Sheep out de 
of the Fold: And this is not Anger ſtill, but Reaſon; an 
to ſeparate the Sick from the Sound. Juſtice cannot be ne 
angry; nor is there any need of an angry Magiſtrate, rt 
for the, Puniſhment of foohſh and wicked Men. The me 
Power of Life and Death, muſt not be managed with WW pu 
Paſſion, We give a Horſe the Spur, that is reſty or Wi 
jadiſha and tries to caſt his Rider. But this is without WW Pri 
Anger too, and only to take down his Stomach, and Wi ne! 
bring him by Correction to Obedience. be 
Irx is true, that Correction is neceſſary, yet within wil 
*c . . Reaſon and Bounds; for it does not hurt WM bot 
l but profits: us under an Appearance of 
nee 47s Harm. Ill. Diſpoſitions in the Mind at 
within Beundi. toche dealt with as thoſe in the Body 
the Phyſician firſt tries Purgingy and. Abſtinence; if this 
will not do, he proceeds — nay to diſmembring 
ratherthan fail; for there is no Operation too ſevere thit h 
ends in Health. The public Magiſtrate begins. with 
Perſuaſton, and his Buſineſs is to beget a Deteſtation of j 
Vicey. and a, Veneration--for-Virtuet From thence, if 
| need bey he advances to: Admenition, and Reproach, den 
and then to Puniſhments ; büt moderate and revokable, lou 
unleſs tho Wicked ieſs be ãncurable and then the Puriꝶ · Wl be 
ment, milltbe ſotosy. 'Pheres ivvonly: this» Difitence, Bl ud 
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the Phyſician, when he cannot ſave his Patient's Life, 

endeavours to make his Death eaſy; but the Magiſtrate 

appravates the Death of the Criminal with Infamy and 

Diſgrace ; not as delighting in the Severity of it (for no 

good Man can be ſo barbarous) but for Example, and 

to the End that they that will do no Good living, may 

do ſome dead. The End of all Correction, is either 

the Amendment of wicked Men, or to prevent the In- 

fluence of ill Example: For Men are puniſhed with a 

Reſpe& to the Future, not. to expiate Offences com- 

mitted, but for fear of worſe to come. Public Offenders 

muſt be a Terror to others; but ſtill all this while, the 

Power of Life and Death muſt not be managed with 

Paſſion, The Medicine, in the mean Time, mult be ſuit- 

ed to the Diſeaſe : Infamy cures one; Pain another; 
Exile cures a third; Beggary a fourth; but there are 

ſome that are only to be cured by the Gibbet. I would 

be no more angry with a Thief, or a Traitor, than I am 

angry with myſelf when IT open a Vein. All Puniſh- 

ment is but a moral or civil Remedy. I do not do any 
Thing that 1s very ill, but yet I tranſgreſs often. Try 

me firſt with a private Reprehenſion, and then with a 

public; if that will not ſerve, ſee what Baniſhment will 
do; if not that neither, load me with Chains, lay me ia 

Priſon; but if I ſhould prove wicked even for Wicked- 

neſs Sake, and leave no Hope of reclaiming me, it would 

de a Kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is incorporated 
with me; and, there is no Remedy, but the taking of 
doth away together ; but fill without Anger: 
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tnger 2 2 ener al, Avith the Danger and Efrfts of it; 
HERE“ is no ſurer Argument. of- a great Mind, 


T than not to be tranſported to Anger by any Acci- 
dent. The Clouds and the Tempeſts are formed be- 
low, but all abowe is quiet-andferere: Which is the Em- 
dem of a brave, Man, that ſuppreſſes all Provocations, 
ad lives wWithin himſelf, modeſt, venerable, and com- 
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poſed : Whereas Anger is a turbulent Humour, which at 
firſt Daſh caſts off all Shame, without any Regard to Or 
der, Meaſure, or good Manners; tranſporting a Man into 
miſbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, his Hands, 
and every Part of his Body. And whoever conſiders the 
Foulneſs, and the Brutality of this Vice, muſt acknoy- 
ledge, that there 1s no ſuch Monſter in Nature, as one 
Man raging. againſt another, and labouring to ſink that, 
which can never be drowned, but with himſelf for Com. 
pany. It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, or 
of other common Duties. It is of all Paſſions the moſt 
powerful :- For it makes a Man that is in Love, to kill 
his Miſtreſs ; the ambitious Man to trample upon his Ho- 
nours, and the covetous to throw away his Fortune, 
There 1s not any Mortal that lives free from the Danger 
of it; for it makes even the heavy, and the good-natured 
to be fierce and outrageous: It invades us like a Peſti- 
lence, the luſty as well as the weak; and it is not either 
Strength of Body, or a good Diet, that can ſecure us 
againſt it; nay the learnedeſt, and Men otherwiſe of 
exemplary Sobriety, are infected with it. It is ſo potent 
a Paſſion, that Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. 
Sirrah-(ſays he to his Man) row would 7 beat you, if J 
were not angry with yen. There is no Age or Set of 
Men that eſcapes it. Other Vices take us one by one; 
but this, like an epidemical Contagion, ſweeps all: Men, 
Women, and Children; Princes, and Beggars are carri- 
ed away with it in Shoals, and Troops, as one Man. It 
was never ſeen, that a whole Nation was in love with 
one Woman, or unanimoufly bent upon one Vice: But 
here and there, ſome- particular Men are tainted with. 
ſome particular Crimes: Whereas in Anger, a ſingle 
Word many Times inflames the whole Multitude, and 
Men betake themſelves preſently to Fire and Sword upon 
it: The Rabble take upon; them to give Laws to theit 
Governors; the common Soldiers to their Officers, to 
the Ruin not only of private Families, but of Kingdoms, 
turning their Atms againſt their own Leaders, and.chul- 
ing their own Generals. There is no public Counſel; n0 
putting of Things to the Vote; but in a Rage, the Muti- 
neers divide from the Senate, name their Head, force 


the Nobility in their on Houſes, and put them to Death 


2 
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with their own Hands. The Laws of Nations are vio- 
lated, the Perſons of public Miniſters affronted, whole 
Cities infected with a general Madneſs, and no Reſpite 
allowed for the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this public 
Tumour. The Ships are crowded with tumultuary 
Soldiers. And in this rude, and ill-boding Manner they 
march, and act under the Conduct only of their own Paſſi- 
ons. Whatever comes next ſerves them ſor Arms, until 
at laſt they pay for their licentious Raſhneſs, with the 


Slaughter of the whole Party: .Thjs.is.the Event of a 


heady, and inconſiderate War. When Mens Minds are 
truck with the Opinion of an Injury, they fall on immedi- 
ately whereſoever their Paſſion leads them, withouteither 
Order, Fear, or Caution, provoking their own Miſchief ;. 
never at Reſt, until they come to Blows ; and purſuing 
their Revenge, even with their Bodies upon the Points 
of their Enemies Weapons. So that-the Anger itſelf, 
is much more hurtful for us, than the. Injury that pro- 
yokes it; for the one is bounded, . but where the other 
will top no Man-living knows. There are no greater 


Slaves certainly, than thoſe that ſerve Anger, for they 


improve their Misfortunes by an Impatience more in- 
ſupportable than the Calamity that cauſes it. 

Nox does it riſe by Degrees, as other Paſſions, but 
flaſhes like Gun -powder * blowing up 
all in a Moment. Neither does it only 
preſs to the Mark, but overbears every 
Thing in the Way to it. Other Vices drive us, but this 
burries us headlong ; other Paſſions ſtand firm themſelves, 
though perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; but this conſumes; 
and deſtroys itſelf : It falls like Thunder, ora Tempeſt, 
with an irrevokable Violence, that gathers Strength in 
the Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Concluſion. Other 
Vices are anreaſonable, but this is unhealibful too; other 
Diſtempers have their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 
this we are thrown down, as from a Precipice : There is 
not any Thing fo amazing to others, or ſo deſtructive ta 
tſelf;. ſo proud, and inſolent if it ſucceeds ; or ſo extra- 
vagant, if it be diſappointed. No Repulſe diſcourages 
u, and for want of other Matter to work upon, it falls 
foul upon. itſelf ; and let the Ground be never ſo trivial, 
15 ſafficient far the wildeſt Outrage imaginable. Is 


all in a Moment, 


Anger blows up 
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ſpares neither Age, Sex, nor Quality. Some People 
would be luxurious perchance, but that they are poor; 
and others lazy, if they were not — kept I 
work. The Simplicity of a Country Life keeps many 
Men in Ignorance of the Frauds and Impieties of Courts, 
and Camps: Bat, no Nation, or Condition of Men i, 


exempt from the Impreſſtons of Anger, and it is equally 


dangerous, as well in War, as in Peace. We find that 
Elephants will be made familiar; Bulls will ſuffer Chil. 
dren to ride upon their Backs, and play with their 
Horns ; Bears and Lions, by good Ufage, will be 
brought to fawn upon their Maſters ; how defperate a 
Madneſs is it then for Men, after the reclaiming of the 
fierceſt of Beaſts, and the bringing of them to be trad. 
able, and domeſtic, to become yet worſe than Beaſts 
one to another? ' Alexander had two Friends, Clytus and 
Lyfimachaus; the one he expoſed to a Lion, the other to 
himſelf; and he that was turned looſe: to the Beaſt 
eſcaped. Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 
ſhort Life, and render ourſelves amiable-to all while we 
hve, and defirable when we die? 

Lzr us bethink e of ves Mortality, and not 
* , vander away the little“ Time that 
Faure is 4 2 we have upon Antmoſines and Feuds, 

7 1 as if it were never to be at an End. 
** TO" Had we not better enjoy the Pleaſure of 
our own Life, than be ſtillcontriving how to gall and 
torment another's ? In all our Brawhngs and Conten- 
tions, never ſo much as dreaming of our Weakneſs, 
Do we not know that' theſe implacable Enmities of ours 
he at the Mercy of- a Fever; or any petty Accident or 
Difappointment ? Our Fate is at Hand, and the very 
Hour that we have ſet for another Man's Death, may 
perad venture be prevented by our own. What is it 
that we make all this Buſtle for, and ſo needleſsly diſ- 
quiet our Minds ?-We are offended with our Servants, 
our Maſters, our Princes, our Clients: It is but a little 
Patience, and we ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there 
is no Need either of Ambuſnes, or of Combats. Our 
Wrath cannot go beyond Death; and Death will molt 
undoubtedly come; whether we be peeviſh or quiet. It is 

ime loſt ta take Eains to do that, which wilF infallibly 
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de done without us. But, ſuppoſe that we would only 
have our Enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his 
puniſhment be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for 
bim to be inhumanly tormented, or for us ourſelves to 
de moſt barbarouſly pleaſed with it. It holds in Anger 
25 in Mourning, it muſt, and will at laſt fall of itſelf; let 


us look to it then betimes, for when it-is once come to 


an ill Habit, we ſhall-never want Matter to feed it; and 
it is much better to overcome our Paſſtons, than to be 
overcome by them. Some Way or other, either our Pa- 
rents, Children, Servants Acquaintance, or Stangers, 
will be continually vexing us. We are toſſed hither and 
thither, by our Affections, like a Feather in a Storm, and 
by freſh Provocations the Madneſs becomes. perpetual. 
Miſerable Creatures ! that ever our precious Hours ſhould 
de ſo ill employed {How prone and eager are we in our 
Hatred, and how backward in our Love! Were it not 
much better now to be making of Friendſhips; pacify- 
ing of Enemies; doing of good Offices both public and 
private, than to be ſtill meditating of Miſchief, and de- 
igning how-to wound one Man in bis Fame, another in 
his Fortune, a third in his Perſon,? the one being ſo 
eaſy, innocent, and ſafe; and the other ſo difficult, im- 
pious, and hazardous. Nay; take a Man in Chains, 
and at the Foot of his Oppreſſor; bow many are there, 
who, even in this Caſe, have maimed themſelves in the 
Heat of their Violence upon others? 
Tuts untractable Paſkon is much mare eaſily kept 
out, than governed when ãt is once ad- "BZ 
mitted ; — will give Laws 3 . | may is 
to the weaker ;- and make Reaſon- a 25 7 11 
Slave to the Appetite. | Ie carries us S % nes, 
beadlong, and in the Courſe-of-Qur. Fury, we have na- 
more Command of our. Minds, than we have of our Bo- 
dies down a. Precipiee; when · they are once in Motion, 
there 13 no Stop. till they come to the Bottom Not but 
that it is poſſible for a Man to he warm. in Winter, and 
not to ſweat in Summer, either by the Benefit of the. 
Place, or the Hardineſs.of the * 1 like Man- 
ter we may provide againſt, Anger. But, certain it is, 
that Virtus · and · Vice can · ne yer agtee in · che ſame Sub- 
jet; andone . ä and a found ar 
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the ſame Time, as a good Man, and an angry. Beſide, 0 
if we will needs be quarrelſome, it muſt be either with i 
our Superior, our Equal, or Inferior. To contend with x 
our Superior is Folly and Madneſs; with our Equals it q 
is doubtful and dangerous; and with our Inferiors, it i; 

baſe. For does any Man know but that he that is now 4 
our Enemy, may come hereafter to be our Friend, over * 
and above the Reputation of Clemency, and good Na. 1 
ture. And what can be more honourable, or comfort. * 
able, than to exchange a Feud: for a Friendſhip? The 0 
People of Rome never had more faithful; Allies, than fr 
thoſe that were at firſt the moſt obſtinate Enemies: Nei. po 
ther had the Roman Empire ever arrived at that Height pri 
of Power, if Providence had not mingled the Vanquiſhed or 
with the Conquerors. There is an End of the Conteſt, Tr 
when one Side deſerts it: So that the paying of Anger Wl. 
with Benefits puts a Period to the Controverſy. But how- Hy 
ever if it be our Fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our Anger de 
deſcend to the Children, Friends, or Relations, even of tho 
dur bittereſt Enemies. The very Cruelty of Sa was WW it i 
heightened by that Inſtance of incapacitating the Iſſue of nor 
the Proſcribed. It is inhuman to intail the Hatred we d 
have for the Father upon his Poſterity, A good and a ! 
wiſe Man is not to be an Enemy of wicked Men, but a 1 


Reprover of them; and: he is to look upon all the Drun- 
kards, the luſtful, the thankleſs, covetous, and ambitious, Wi; 
that he meets with, no otherwiſe than as a Phyſician eam 
looks upon his Patients; for he that will be angry with end 
any Man, muſt be diſpleaſed with all; which were as de 
ridiculous, as to quarrel with a Body for ſtumbling in N cou 
the Dark; with one that is deaf, for not doing. as you WMP; in; 
bid him; or with a School- boy for loving his Play bet- chan 
ter than his Book. Democritus laughed, and Heraclitu 
«wept at the Folly and Wickedneſs of the World, but we 
never read of an angry Philpſopher. 1 
Tunis is undoubtedly the moſt deteſtable of Vices, 
— Ke even compared with the worſt of them. 
2 h 727 Avarice ſcrapes and gathers together, 
2 *. that which ſomebody may be the bettet 
H i for: But Anger laſhes out, and no Mas 
comes off gratis, An angry Maſter makes one Ser- 
rant run away, and another hang himſelf 1 and bis 
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choler cauſes him a much greater Loſs than he ſuffered 
in the Occaſion of it. It is the Cauſe of Mourning to 
the Father, and of Divorce to the Huſband: It makes 

the Magiſtrate odious, and gives the Candidate a Re- 

pulſe. And it is worſe than Luxury. too, which only 

ams at its proper Pleafure; whereas the other- is bent 

opon another Body's Pain. The" Malevolent and the 
Envious content themſelves only, to. wi another Man 
miſerable ; but it is the Buſineſs of Anger to make him 
ſo; and to wrack the Miſchief itſelf,. not ſo much de- 
firing the Hurt of another, as to inflict it. Among ths 
powerful, it: breaks out into open. War,, and into a 
private one with the common People, but without Force 
or Arms. It engages us in Treacheries, perpetual 

Troubles, and Contentions : It alters the very Nature of 
Man, and puniſhes itſelf in the Perſecution of others. 
Humanity excites us to Love, this to Hatred; that to 
be beneficial to others, this to hurt them: Beſide that, 
thoug h-it proceeds from too high a Conceit of ourſelves, 
it is yet in effect but a narrow and contemptible. Aﬀec- 
tion, eſpecially when it meets with a Mind that is hard, 
and impenetrable ; and returns the Dart upon the Head 

of him that caſts it. | 

To take a 2 View-now-of * * miſerable Conſe - 

quences, and. ſanguinary Effects of „ e 

this — oy So hence ys tary. 
came Slaughters, and Poiſons, Wars, feats 45 8 

and Deſolations, the razing, and burning of Cities; 
the unpeopling of Nations, and the turning of populous 
Countries into Deſarts; public Maſſacres and Regicides 3 
Princes led in Triumph: Somei murdered in their Bed- 
chambers z others ſtabbed in the Senate, or cut off in 

the Security of their Spectacles, and Pleaſures. Some 
there are that take Anger for a princely Quality; as 
Darius, who in his Expedition againſt the Scytbianss 

being beſought by a. Nobleman that had three Sons, 

hat he would vouchſafe — two of them into 
bis Service, and leave the third at Home for a Com- 

fort for his Father. 7 will, 4% more for yen than 

bat, ſays, Darius, for you ſhall hape them all ' three a- 

ein So he ordered them to be ſlain before his Face, 

ud left him their Bodies. But Aerxet dealt a little 
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better: with Pyzhius, who, had five Sons, and defired 
only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes bade him take his 
Choiee, and he named the Elac, whom he immediately 
commanded to be cut in Halves ; and one Half of the 
. Body to be laid on each Side of the Way, when his 
Army was to paſs betwixt them: Undoubtedly , 
moſt auſpicious Sacrifice; but he came afterward to the 


End that he deſerved; for he lived to ſee that prodi. J. 
ious Power ſcattered, and broken; and inſtead of mi. that 
ary, and victorious Troops, to be encompaſſed with Con 
Carcaſes.. But, theſe, you will ſay, were-only-barbaroys Tin 
Princes, that knew neither Civility, nor Letters: And conc 
theſe ſavage Cruelties will be imputed perchance to their poin 
Rudeneſs of; Manners and want of Diſcipline. But what WM nan 
will you ſay then of Alexander the Great, that was WW pear 
trained up under the Inſtitution of AriForle himſelf ; and WW turic 
killed Cly:us his Favourite and School-fellow, with his N 
ewn Hand, under his own Roof, and over the Freedom re. 
Cup of Wine? And what was his Crime? He was loath be, 
to degenerate from a Macedonian Liberty into a Pera vas; 
Slavery: That is to ſay, he could not flatter. I. of h 
thus, another of his Friends, he expoſed to a Lion; cont 
and this very Lyfmachus, after he had eſcaped this ther: 
Danger, was never the more merciful, when he came toll the! 
reign himſelf; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe of his tb 
Friend Tele/phorus : And when he had disfigured him, haps 
that he had no longer the Face of Man, he threw him dene 
into a Dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhewed for Can 
Monſter, as a ſtrange Sight. The Place was fo low, Ter 
that he was fain to creep upon all four, and his Sides böch 
were galled too with the Straitneſs of it. In this Miſery ver: 
he lay half-famiſhed in his own Filth; ſo odious, ſo ter. eithe 
rible, and ſo loathſome a Spectacle, that the Horror of thro 
his Condition had even extinguiſhed all Pity for him. Man 
Nothing u0as ever fo unlike a Man as the poor Wretch thang bre 
 feffrred this, ſaving the Tyrant that acted it. : lim 
Non did this mercileſs Hardineſs only exerciſe itſelfi Tree 
The Cruelty. wong Foreigners, but the Fierceneſs of the! v2s 
Syll F* Gutrapes and Puniſhments, as well as their vin 
of SyMa-  Viceshroke in upon the Romans. C. Marius teat! 
that had his Statue ſet-up every where, and was adored bie 
& God; L. Hlla commanded his Bones to be broken, d lafit 
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Eyes to be put out, his Hands to be cutoff; and, as if 
every Wound had been a ſeveral Death, his Body to be torn 
Pieces, and Catiline was the Executioner. A Cruelty, 
that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer; Sylla to command. 
and Catiline tot ad; but moſt diſhonourable and fatal to 
the Commonwealth, to fall indifferently upon the Swords 
points both of Citizens and of Enemies. ä 

Ir was a ſevere ny 3 of Pia“ too. A Soldier 
that had Leave to go Abroad with his , 
Comrade, came back to the Camp at his $ 4 Par Carens 
Time, but without his Companion; Piſs. © 1 
condemns him to die, as if he had killed him, and ap- 
points a Centurion to ſee the Execution. Juſt as the Headſ- 
nan was ready to do his Office, the other Soldier ap- 
peared, to the great Joy of the whole Field, and the Cen- 
turion bade the Executioner hold his Hand: Hereupon - 
Piſo, in a Rage, mounts the Tribunal, and ſentences all 
three to Death: The one, becauſe he was condemned; the 
uber, becauſe it was for his Sake that his Fellow ſoldier - 
was condemned; the Centurion, for not obeying the Oraer 
of his Superior. An ingenious Piece of Inhumanity, to 
cntrive how to make three Criminals, where effectually 
there were none. There was a Perſſan King that cauſed. 
the Noſes of a whole Nation to be cut off, and they were 
to thank him that he ſpared their Heads. And this per- 
dzps would have been the Fate of the Macrobii (if Provi- 
dence had not hindered it) for the Freedom they uſed to 
Canby/es's Ambaſſadors in not accepting the ſlaviſa 
Terms that were offered them. This put Camby/e: into 
ach a Rage, that he preſently liſted into his Service 
every Man that was able to bear Arms; and without 
ether Proviſions or Guides, marched immediately 
through dry and barren Defarts; and where never any 
Man had paſſed before him, to take tris Revenge. Be- 
fore he was a third Part of the Way, his Provifions failed 
lim; his Men, at firſl, made ſhift with the Buds of 
Trees, boiled Leather, and the Hke; but ſoon after there 
das not ſo much as à Root or a Plant to be gotten, nor a 
lung Creature to be ſeen; and then, by Lot, every 
tenth Man was to die, for a Nouriſhment to the reſt, 
mich was flill worſe than the Famine : But yet this 
klaſionate King went ſo far, till one Part of his Army 
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was loſt, and the other devoured, and till he feared that 
he himſelf might come to be ſerved with the ſame Sauce, 
So that at laſt he ordered a Retreat, wanting no Delicz- 
cies all this while for himſelf ; while his Soldiers were 
taking their Chance who ſhould die miſerable, or live 
worſe, Here was an Anger taken up againſt a whole 
Nation, that neither deſerved any III from him, nor 
was ſo much as known to him. 


pe 
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C HAP. VII. 
The ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of Anger, 


N this wandering State of Life, we meet with many 

I Occaſions of Trouble, and Diſpleaſure, both great 
and trivial; and not a Day paſſes, but from Men, or 
Things, we have ſome. Cauſe or other for Offence; 282 
Man muſt expect to be jpſtled, daſhed and crowded ina 
populous City. One Man deceives our Expectation: 
Another delays it; and if every Thing does not ſucceed 


pro 
to our Wiſh, we preſently fall out either with the Perſon, [oe 
the Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or ourſelves. Some ze: 
Men value themſelves upon their Wit, and will never A. 
forgive any one that pretends to lefſen it: Others are in- the 
flamed by Wine; and ſome are diſtempered by Sickneſs, not 
Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, .Care, He. Some prone tc [ 
it by Heat of Conſtitution ;. but moiſt, dry, and cod co. 
Complexions are moſt liable to other Affections, as Su.. the: 
picion, Deſpair, Fear, Jealouſy, &c. But moſt of our Th, 
uarrels. are of our own contriving. One while wlll ore: 
ſuſpe& upon Miſtake ;. and another while we make d it 
great Matter of Trifles. To ſay the Truth, moſt o gert 
thoſe Things that exaſperate us, are rather Subjects o W. 
Diſguſt, than of Miſchief: There is a Jarge Difference Co. 
betwixt oppoſing a Man's Satisfaction, and not aſſſting i Dy 
it; betwixt zaking away, and net giving ; but we reckon Thi 
upon dexying and deferring, as the ſame Thang; and whi 
interpret another's being for him/elf, as if he were again pla. 
us, Nay, we do many Times entertain an ill Opinion o wh; 
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Well-doing, and a good one of the contrary : And we 
hate a Man for doing that very Thing which we ſhould 
hate him for on the other Side, if he did not do it. We 
ake it ill to be oppoſed when there is a Father perhaps, 
2 Brother, or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us; when we 
ſhould rather love a Man for it; and only wiſh that he 
could be honeſtly of our Party. We approve of the 
Fat, and deteſt the Doer of it. It is a baſe Thing to 
hate the Perſon whom we cannot but commend; but it 
is a great deal 'worſe yet, if we hate him for the ve 
Thing that deſerves Commendation. The Things that 
we deſire, if they be ſuch as cannot be given to one, 
without being taken Away from another, muſt needs ſot 
thoſe People together by the Ears that deſire the ſame 
Thing. One Man has a Defign upon my Miſtreſs; ano- 
ther upon mine Inheritance: And that which ſhould 
make Friends, makes Enemies; our being all of a Mind. 
The general Cauſe of Anger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of 
in Injury; that is, the Opinion either of an Injury ſimp- 
ly done, or of an Injury done which we have not de- 
ſerved. Some are naturally given to Anger, others are 
provoked to it by Occaſion; the Anger of Women and 
Children, is commonly ſharp, but not laſting ; old Men 
ei ve rather querelous, and peeviſn. Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, 
7 Anxiety of Thought, and whatſoever hurts the Body, or 
the Mind, difpoſes a Man to be froward, but we mult 
| not add Fire to Fire. . 052913 9707 3. 
(0 He that duly confiders _ Subject“ Matter of all our 
Controverſies, and Quarrels, will find , | 
them low, and 3 not worth the The . jc 
ur Thought of a generous Mind ; but the of our 5 4 


en Noiſe of all is about Money, This 2, 729772, te 
1$it, that ſets Fathers and Children to- 

08 gether by the Ears; Huſbands and Wives; and makes 
0 Way for Sword and Poiſon: This it is that tries our 
eg Courts of Juſtice, enrages Princes, and lays Cities in the 
Ng Duſt, to ſeek for Gold and Silver in the Ruins of them. 


dug This is it that finds Work for the Judge, to determine 

which Side is leaft in the wrong; and whoſe is the moſt 
plauſible Avarice, the Plaintiff, or the Defendant's: And 
what is-it that we contend for all this while, but thoſe 
Baubles that make us cry, when we ſhould laugh? To 
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Fee a rich old Cuff, that has no-body to leave his Eu 
to, break his Heart for a Handful of Dirt; and a gout 
'Uſurer that has no other Uſe of his Fingers left bin, 
but to count-withal ; to ſee him, Iſay, in the Extremity 

of his Fit, wrangling for the odd Money in his Intereſt: 

If all that is precious in Nature were gathered into 

one Maſs, it were not worth the Trouble of a ſober 


Mind. It were endleſs to run over all thoſe ridicyloys U 
Paſſions that are moved about Meats, and Drinks, and na! 
the Matter of our Luxury; nay, about Words, Looks ove 
Actions, Jealouſies, Miſſakes, which are all of them Wi Kc 
contemptible Fooleries, as thoſe very-Baubles that Chi- lou! 
dren ſcratch and cry for. There is nothing great, or the 
ſerious in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter about; into 
the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet too great a Value upon Vi: 
Trifles. One Man flies out upon a Salute, a-Letter, orb 
Speech, à Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. ani ver: 
Action moves one Man; a Word affects another: One that 
Man is tender of his Family; another of his Perſon 2 
one ſets up for an Orator, another for a.Philoſopher Wi 9nd 
This Man will not bear Pride, nor that Man Oppoſition. lo 
He that plays the Tyrant at Home, 4s as gentle as ten 
Lamb Abroad. Some take Offence if a Man aſk a Favour not! 
of them, and others if be does not. Every Man has his laſo 
weak Side; let us learn which that is, and take Care for | 
it; ſor the ſame Thing does not work upon all Mea £29: 
alike. We are moved like Beaſts, at the idle Appea- e 
ances of Things; and the ſiercer the Creature, the moe Doo 
it is ſtartled. The Sight of a red Coat enrages a Bull , <*r? 
a Shadow provekes the Aſp; nay, ſo unreaſonable 2 ban 
ſome Men, that they take moderate Benefits for Injuries i ou 
and ſquabble about it with their neareſt Relations: 77% bot: 
have done this and that for others, they cry; and gi 0 
might haue dealt better vith:us if they bad pleaſed. Ven at 
good! And if it be leſs than we looked for, it may be Pee 
yet more than we deſerye. Of all unquiet Humou e 
this is the worſt, that will never ſuffer any Man to be farts 
happy, ſo long as he ſees a happier Man than himſelf ot 
I have known ſome Men ſo weak, as to think themſelrei er th 
contemned, if a Horſe did not play the Jade with π e 
that is yet obedient to another Rider. A brutal Folly; 15 
. 


| :to-be-offcnded at a mute Animal. for no Injury can be 
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done us without the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt 
may hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. 
Nay, there are, that will complain of foul! Weather, a 
raging Sea, a biting Winter, as if it were expreſly di- 
rected to them; and this they charge upon Providence, 
whoſe Operations are all of them ſo far from being in- 
jurious, that they are beneficial to us. 

How vain and idle are many of thoſe Things that 
make us ſtark mad! A reſty Horſe, the , e 
overturning of a Glaſs, the falling of a 57 F fer, 
Key, the Dragging of a Chair, a Jea- lied: om 

louſy, a Miſconſtruftion, How ſhall that Man endure 
the Extremities of Hunger, and Thirſt, that flies out 
jnto Rage for putting of a little too much Water in his 
Wine? What Haſte is there to lay a Servant by the Heels, 
or break a Leg or an Arm immediately for it; as if he 
were not to have the ſame Power over him an Hour after, 
that he has at that Inſtant? The Anſwer of a Servant, 
a Wife, a Tenant, puts ſome People out of all Patience; 
and yet they can quarrel, with the Government for not 
allowing them the ſame Liberty in Public, which they 
themſelves deny to their own Families. If they ſay 
nothing, it is Contumacy.: If they ſpeak, or laugh, it is 
laſolence. As if a Man had his Ears given him only 
for Muſic ; whereas we muſt | ſuffer all Sorts of Noiſes, 
good and bad, both of Man.and:Beaſts. How idle is it 
to ſtart at the .tinkling of a Bell, or the creaking of a 
Door, when for all this Deligacy, we muſt endure Thun- 
der? Neither are our Eyes leſs, curious and fantaſtical 
than our Ears, When we are Abroad, we can bear well 
enough with foal Ways, naſty Streets, noi ſome Ditches:; 
but a Spot upon a Diſh at Home, or an unſwept Hearth, 
abſolutely diſtracts us. And what is the Reaſon, but 
that we are patient in the one Place, and. fantaſtically 
peeviſh in the other ? Nothing makes us more intempe- 
tate than Luxury, that ſhrinks at every Stroke, and 
arts at every Shadow. It is Death to ſame to 
mother ſit above them, as if a Body were ever the more 


weak Creatures that think themſelves u our ded if they 


ae but touched. One of the Sybarites, that ſaw a Fel- 
by hard at work a - digging, deſired him to give-over, 
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or the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they are only 
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for it made him weary fo ſee him: And it was an ordi. 
nary Complaint with him, That he could take no Ry 
becauſe the Roſe- leaves lay double under bim. When 
we are once weakened with our Pleaſures, every Thin 
grows intolerable. And we are angry as well with 
thoſe Things that cannot hurt us, as with thoſe that do. 
We tear a Book, - becauſe it is blotted ; and our Cloaths 
becauſe they are not well made : Things that neither 
deſerve our Anger, nor feel it. The Taylor perchance 
did his beſt, or however had no Intent to diſpleaſe us: 
If fo, firſt, Why ſhould we be angry at all: Secondly, 
Why ſhould we be angry with the Thing for the Man's 
Sake? Nay, our Anger extends even to Dogs, Horſes, 
and other Beaſts. f 
Ir * was a 8 and a ſottiſh Extravagance 
0 that of Caius Ce/ar, who challenged 
2 Fare, for making ſuch a Noiſe oak 
Caius bis T hunder that he could not hear bis 
Lance yff Mimicks, and ſo invented a Machine in 
| Imitation of it, to oppoſe Thunder to 
Thunder; a brutal Conceit, to imagine, either that he 
could-reach the Almighty, or that the Almighty could 
not reach him. 
Ay every Jot as ridiculous, though not ſo impious, 
* 4 ridiculous Was that of * Cyrus; who, in his Deſiga 
* upon Babylon, found a River in his Way 
Tue that put a Stop to his March: The Cur- 
Cyrus. tent was ſtrong, and carried away one 0 
the Horſes that belonged to his own Chariot: Upon th 
he ſwore, that ſince it had obſtructed bz; Paſſage, it ſhoui 
never hinder any Body's elſe; and preſently ſet his 
whole Army to work upon it, which diverted it into 
hundred and fourſcore Channels, and laid it dry. It 
this ignoble and unprofitable Employment, he loſt hi 
Time, and the Soldiers their Courage, and gave his Ad 
verſaries an Opportunity of providing themſelves, whik 
he was waging War with a River, inſtead. of an Enemy 
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ri. 
Advice in the Caſes of Contumely and Revenge. 
F Provocations to Anger there are two Sorts ; there 


is an Injury, and there is a Contumely. The for- 
mer in its own Nature is the heavier ; the other ſlight 


initſelf, and only troubleſome to a wounded Imaginatioa. 


And yet ſome there are that will bear Blows, and Death 
itſelf, rather than contumelious Words. A Contumely 
| is an Indignity below the Conſideration of the very 
Law ; and not worthy either of a Revenge, or ſo much 
ua Complaint. It is only the Vexation, and Infirmity 
of a weak Mind, as well as the Praftice of a haughty 
and inſolent Nature, and ſignifies no more to a wiſe and 
ſober Man than an idle Dream, that 1s no ſooner paſt 
than forgotten. It is true, it implies Contempt; but 
what needs any Man care for being contemptible to 
others, if he be not ſo to himſelf? For a Child in the 
Arms to ſtrike the Mother, tear the Hair, claw the Face 
of her, and call her Names; that goes for nothing 
with us, becauſe the Child knows not what he does. 
Neither are we moved at the Impudence, and Bitterneſs 
of a Buffoon ; though he fall upon his own Maſter, as well 
4 the Gueſts: But on the contrary, we encourage and 
entertain the Freedom. Are we not mad then to be 
delighted and diſpleaſed with the ſame Thing, and to 
lake that as an Injury from one Man, which paſſes only 
for a Raillery from another? He that is wiſe, will behave 
dimſelf toward all Men as we do to our Children: For 
they are but Children too, though they have grey Hairs ; 
They are indeed of a larger Size, and their Errors are 
grown up with them; they live without Rule, they call 
mthout Choice, they are timorous and unſteady ; and if 
it any Time they happen to be quiet, it is more out of 
Fear, than Reaſon. It is a wretched Condition to ſtand 
u Awe of every Body's Tongue; and whoſoever is vext 
ta Reproach would be proud if he were commended. 
We ſhould look upon Contumelies, Slanders, and ill 
Words, only as the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhot 
a Diſtance, that make * Clattering upon our Arms, 
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but do no Execution. A Man makes himſelf leſs than 
his Adverſary, hy fancying that he is contemned, Things 
are only ill, that are ill taken ; and it is not for a Man 
of Worth to think himſelf better or worſe for the Opi. 
nion of others. He that thinks himſelf injured, let him 
ſay, Either I have deſerved this, or I have not. If 1 
Bade, it is a Judgment : If I hawe not, it is an Injuftice ; 
and the Doer of it has more Reaſon to be. aſhamed than tl; 
Sufferer. Nature has aſſigned every Man his Poſt, which 
he is bound in Honovr ro maintain, let him be never ſo 
much preſſed. Diogenes was diſputing of Arger, and an 
inſolent young Fellow, to try if he could put him belide 
his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face: Young Man, ſays Dis. 
genes, this docs not make me angry yet; but l am in ſine 
Doubt whether I ſhould be ſo or no. Some are ſo impa- 
tient, that they cannot bear a Contumely, even from a 
Woman ; whoſe very Beauty, Greatneſs, and Ornaments, 
are all of them little enough to vindicate her from mary 
Indecencies, without much Madeſty and Diſcretion. 
Nay, they will lay it to Heart, even from the meanc1t of 
Servants. How vrretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies 
at the Mercy of the People? A Phyſician is not arg i nc 
at the Intemperance of a mad Patient; nor does he t:ke Wiof P 
it ill to be railed at by a Man in a Fever: Juſt ſo ſhould er, 
a wiſe Man treat all Mankind, as a Phyſician does ,. 
Patient; and looking upon them only as ſick, anc et- ( 
travagant; let their Words and Actions, whether good, Ir 
or bad, go equally for nothing; attending ſtill his Daty, 


even in the coarſeſt Offices that may conduce to then 0 
Recovery. Men that are proud, froward, and powerful, 
he values their Scorn as little as their Quality, and look ai. 
upon them no otherwiſe, than as People in the Acceſ bite 
of a Fever. If a Beggar wwor/hips him, or if he tek e 
no Notice of him, it is all one to him; and with ana 
Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. Their Honours, an: ce 
their {njuries, he accounts much alike 3 without er an; 
Joicing at the one, or grieving at the other. ce, 
Ix theſe Caſes, the Rule is to pardon all“ Offenceſde de 

„ Pardon al! Where there is any Sign of Repentane car o 
% , or Hope of Amendment. It does eke 
aohere therein hold in Injuries, as in Benefits, the Nite 
«ther Sn of quiting of the one with the other: Fer ver 
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a Shame to overcome in the one, and nnn 
in the other to be overcome. It is the — 4 Am 7 
part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries; pe of Amend- 
and it is one Kind of Revenge, to neglect 
4 Man as not worth it: For it makes the firſt Aggreſſor 
too conſiderable. Our Philoſophy methinks might carry 
vs up to the Bravery of a generous Maſtiff, that can hear 
the Barking of a thouſand Curs, without taking any 
Notice of them. He that receives an Injury from his 
$up2rivr, it is not enough for him to bear it with Pati- 
ence, and without any Thought of Revenge; but he matt 
receive it with a chearful Countenance, and look as if he 
did not underſtand it too; for if he appear too ſenſible, 
he hall be ſare to have more of it. I is a damned flu 
mur in great Men, that whom they wrong they - 
It was well anſwered of an old Courtier, that wa- 
how he kept ſo long in Favour ? Y, lays he, 
tei ving Injuries, and crying Your humble Servant for t. 
Some Men take it for an Argumeat of Greatnefs, c. 
have Revenge in their Power; but ſo far is he that i. 
under the Dominion of Anger, from being great, that he 
s not ſo mach as free, Not but that Anger is a kind 
of Pleaſure to ſome in the Act of Revenge: But the 
very Word is inbuman, though it may paſs for honeſt. 
Virtue, in ſhort, 7s impenetrable, and Revenge is on, the 
Conſe ion of an Infirmity. 

is a fantaſtical Humour, that the ſame “ Jeſt in 
private, ſhould make us merry, and yet , ++. - 
enrage us in public 3 nay, 3 will not Te. ane Cone 
wiow the Liberty that we take. Some 
Railleries we account pleaſant, others 
oiti-r; A Conceit upon a Squirt Eye, a 
Hauch. lack, or any perſonal Defect, paſſes 
hr a Reproach, And why may we not as well hear it, 
(co lit? Nay, if a Man imitates our Gait, Specch, 
t any n it puts us out of all Pati- 
ce, as if the Counterfeit were more grievous, than 
ceide doing of the Thing itſelf. Some cannot endure to 
nconiear of their Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they 
eke the Thing the more taken Notice of, the more they 
; Ko lire ro-hide it. Some bitter Jeſt (for the Purpoſe) was 

roken upon you at the 1 N ; keep better Company 
A G 


ment. 


ceit mates us 
merry in pri- 
vate and angry 
in public, 
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then. In the Freedom of Cups a ſober Man will hardy 
contain himſelf within Bounds. It ſticks with us ex. 
tremely ſometimes, that the Porter will not let us into 
his great Maſter. Will any but a Madman quarrel with 
a Cur for barking, when he may pacify him with a Cruſt? 
What have we to do but to keep farther off, and laugh 
at him ? Fidus Cornelius (a tall, flim Fellow) fell down. 
right a crying in the Senate-houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, 
that he looked like an Eftriche. He was a Man that made 
nothing of a Daſh upon his Life, and Manners; but it 
was worſe than Death to him, a Reflex ion upon his Per. 
ſon. No Man was ever ridiculous to others, that laught 
at himſelf firſt ; it prevents Miſchief, and it is a ſpiteful 
Diſappointment of thoſe that take Pleaſure in ſuch 
Abuſes. Vatinius (a Man that was made up of Scorn, 
and Hatred, ſcurrilous, and impudent to the higheſt 
Degree, but moſt abuſively witty, and with all this he 
was diſeaſed and deformed to Extremity) his Way was 
always to begin to make Sport with himſelf, and ſo he 
prevented the Mockery of other People. There are none 
more abuſive to others, than they that lie moſt open to 
it themſelves; but the Humour goes round, and he 
that laughs at me To-day will have ſome Body to laugh 
at him To-morrow, and revenge my Quarrel. But 
however there are ſome Liberties. that wall never go 
.down with ſome Men. 

ASIATICUS VV ALERIUS (one of Caliguld' 
particular Friends, and a Man of Stomach, that would 
® Sy Teſts not eaſily * digeſt an Affront) Caligula 

ee, told him in public what kindof Bedfellos 
Tete, Never e his Wife was. Good God ! that ever any 
L n Man ſhould hear this, or a Prince ſpeakit, 
eſpecially to a Man of Conſular Authority, a Friend, and 
a Huſband ; and in ſuch a Manner too, as at once til 
own his Diſguſt, and his Adultery, The Tribung 
Chereas had a weak broken Voice, like an Hermaphrodit 
when he came to Caligula for the Ford, he would giv 
him ſometimes Venus, other whiles Priapus ; as à vl 
upon him both Ways. Valerius was afterwards the pri 
cipal Inſtrument in the Conſpiracy againſt him; a0 
CHercas, to convince him of his Manhood, at one Blo 
cleft him down the Chine with his Sword. No Mu 
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was ſo forward as Caligula to break a Jeſt, and no Man 
more unwilling to bear it. | 


* * * * RE n.. * * th — 


CHAP; IX. 


Cautiens againſt Anger in the Matter of Education; 
2 and other general Means ef preventing 
it, both in ourfelves and others. 


—_— 


LL that we have to ſay in particular upon this 
A Subject lies under theſe two Heads; Firſt, that we 
do not fall into Anger; and ſecondly, that we do not 
tranſgreſs in it. As in the Cafe of our Bodies, we have 
ome Medicines to preferve us when we are well, and 
others to recover us when we are fick ; ſo it is one Thing 
not to admit it, and another Thing to overcome it. We 
we, in the firſt Place, to avoid all Provocations, and the 
Beginnings of Anger : For if we be once down, itis & 
hard Taſk to get up again : When our Paſſion has got 
the better of our Reaſon, and the Enemy is received into 
the Gate, we cannot expect that the Conqueror ſhould 
take Conditions from the Priſoner, And in Truth, our 
Reaſon, when it is thus maſtered, turns effectually into 
Paſhon, A careful Education is a great Matter, for our 
Minds are eaftly formed in our Youth, but it is a harder 
Buſineſs to cure ill Habits : Beſide that, we are inflamed 
by Climate, Conſtitution, Company, and a thouſand 


lou other Accidents that we are not aware of. | 
ai Thr Choice of a good Nurſe, and a well-natured 
Kii Tutor, goes a great Way; for the Sweetneſs both of the 
an( Blood, and of the Manners, will paſs into the Child. 


dere is nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft and 
efeminate Education; and it is very ſeldom ſeen, that 
either the Mother's or the School-maſter's Darling ever 
comes to good. But, my young Maſter, when he comes. 
into the World, behaves himſelf like a choleric Cox- 
comb; for Flattery, and a great Fortune nouriſh Touchi- 
neſs, But it is a nice Point, fo to check the Seeds of 
Anger in a Child, fo as not to take off his Edge and 
quench his Spirits, _— a principal Care muſt be 


3 


— 
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taken, betwixt Licence and Severity, that he be neither 
too much emboldened, nor depreſſed, Commendation 
ives bim Courage and Confidence; but then the Danger 
is, of blowing him into Inſolence, and Wrath: 99 
that when to uſe the Bit, and when the Spur, is the 
main Difliculty. Never put him to a Neceſſity of beg. 
ging any Thing baſely; or, if he does, let him go 
without it. Enure him to a Familiarity, where he bas 
any Emulation: And in all his Exerciſes let him under. 
ſtand, that it is generous to overcome his Competiter, 
but not to hurt him. Allow him to be pleaſed when he 
does well, but not tranſported ; for that will puff hin 
up into too high a Conceit of himſelf. Give him no- 
thing that he cries for, until the dogged Fit is over, but 
then let him have it when he is quiet; to ſhew bim that 
there is nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. Chide 
him for whatever he does amiſs, and make him betimes 
acquainted with the Fortune that he was born to. Let 
his Diet be cleanly, but ſparing ; and clothe bim like 
the reſt of his Fellows; For by placing him upon that 
Equality at firſt, he will be the leſs proud altrwaids; 
And conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and quartelſome. 
Ix the next Place, let us have a Care of Temptations 
that we cannot reſiſt, and Provocations that we cennat 
bear; and eſpecially of ſour and exceptious Company; 
For a croſs Humour is contagious : Nor is it all, chats 
Man ſhall be the better for the Example of a quiet Con- 
verſation ; but an angry Diſpoſition is troubleſome, be- 
cauſe it has nothing elſe to work upon, We ſhould 
therefore chuſe a ſincere, caſy, and temperate Comps 
nion, that will neither provoke Anger, nor return it ; 
nor give a Man any Occaſion of exerciſing his Dil- 
tempers. Nor is it enough to be gentle, ſubmiſs, and 
humane, without Integrity and plain Dealing: For Flat- 
tery is as offenfive on the other Side. Some Men would 
take a Curſe from you better than a Compliment. Clu 
a paſſionate Orator, had a Friend of fingular Patience, 
that ſupped with him; who had no Way to avoid 
Quarrel, but by ſaying Amer to all that Clizs ſaid. Ce: 
lius, taking this ill; Say /amething againſt me, ſays he, 
that you and I may be two; and he was angry with bum 
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becauſe he would not; but the Diſpute fell, as it needs 

muſt, for want of an Opponent. 5 
Hs that is naturally addicted to Anger, let him uſe a 

moderate Diet, and abſtain from Wine, for it is but ad- 


ding Fire to Fire, Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 


Sports, temper and ſweeten the Mind. Let him have a 
Care alſo of long and obſtinate Diſputes, for it is eaſier 
not to begin them, than to put an End to them, Severe 
Studies are not good for him neither: As Law, Mathe- 
matics ; too much Intention preys upon the Spirits, and 
makes him eager. But Poetry, Hiftory, and thole lighter 
Entertainments may ſerve him for Diverſion and Relief, 


He that would be quiet, muſt not venture at Things 


out of his Reach, nor beyond his Strength ; for he ſhall 
either ſtagger under the Burden, or diſcharge it upon the 
next Man he mects; which is the ſame Ct. in civil and 
domeſtic Affairs. Buſineſs that is ready and practical 


oes off with Eaſe; but when it is too heavy for the 
GE, they fall both together. Whatſoever we deſign, 


we ſhould firſt take a Meaſure of ourſelves, and compare 
our Force with the Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not 
to go through with his Work: A Repulſe inflames a 
enerous Nature, as it makes one that is phlegmarzc, ſad. 
have known ſome that have adviſed looking into a 
Glaſs when a Man is in the Fit, and the very Spectacle 


of his own NN has cured him, Many that are 


troubleſome in their Drink, and know their own Infir- 


away by Force for Fear of Miſchief, and not to obey 


their Maſters themſelves when they are hot-headed, If 


the Thing were duly confidered, we ſhould need no other 
Cure than the bare Conſideration of it. We are not 


angry at Madmen; Children, and Fools, becauſe they do 


not know what they do: And why ſhould not Impru- 
dence have an equal Privilege in other Caſes ! If a Horſe 


kick, or a Dog bite, ſhall a Man kick or bite again? The 


one, it is true, is wholly void of Reaſon, but it is alſs an 


equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that Fenster the other. 
iſh Humanity; 


do long as we are among Men, let us c 
and ſo live, that no Man may be either in Fear, or in 


Danger of us, Laſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, Calumaics, 


tkey are but ſhort Inconveniencies, and we ſhould bear 
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them with Reſolution, Beſide that, ſome People 275 
above our Anger, others below it. To contend with 


dur Superiors were a Folly, and with our Inferior; an this 

Tndignity. © ; not 
THERE is hardly a more effectual Remedy againf Lib 

2 . Anger than * Patience, and Conſideration. i0 
Patience ſe f- Let but the firſt Fervour abate, and that 2 


2 Miſt which darkens the Mind, will be Eye 
either leſſened or diſpelled ; a Day, nay, an Hour does Mo 
much in the moſt violent Caſes, and percbance totally Pri 
ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovers the Truth of Things, and WM the! 
turns that into Judgment which at firſt was Anger, Play WH onc 
was about to ſtrike his Servant, and while his Hand was bon; 
in the Air, he checked himſelf, but ſtill held it in that thei 
menacing Poſture, A Friend of his took Notice of it, WW ma; 
and aſked him what he meant: I am now, ſays Pla, in c 
puniſhing of an angry Man : So that he had left his Ser. I 
vant to chaſtiſe himſelf, Another Time, his Servant end 
having committed a great Fault: Speu/ippus, ſays he, D we 
you beat that Fellow, for I am angry : $0 that he forbon tte 
ſtriking him for the very Reaſon that would have made 0b 
another Man have done it. 7 am angry, ſays he, ad dre! 
ſhall go farther than becomes me. Nor is it fit that a Sei- 
vant ſhould be in his Power that is not his own Maſter, 
Why ſhould any one venture now to truſt an angry Man ? 
with a Revenge, when Plato durſt not truft himſelf and 
Either he muſt govern that, or that will undo him, Le: Po 
us do our beſt to overcome itz but let us however keep WI 2 li 
it cloſe without giving it any Vent. An angry Man, if BW Per! 
he gives himſelf Liberty at all Times, will go too far, by r 
If it comes once to ſhew itſelf in the Eye, or Counte- 2d. 
nance, it has got the better of us. Nay, we ſhould ſo muf 
oppoſe it, as to put on the very contrary Diſpoſitions! 
Calm Looks, ſoft and flow Speech; an eaſy and del: ally 
berate March, and by little and little we may poſſibly Mor 
bring our Thoughts into a ſober Conformity with ou mil- 
Actions. When Socrates was angry, he would take b1n-W wo 
ſelf in it, and /pea# low, in Oppoſition to the Motion to a 
of his Diſpleaſure, His Friends would take Notice of that 
it; and it was not to his Diſadvantage neither, but befo 
rather to his Credit, that ſo many ſhovId Ino that be Fur) 
was angry, and no- body feel it; which could never tat 
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have been, if he had not given his Friends the ſame 
Liberty of Admonition which he himſelf took. And 
this Courſe ſhould we take : We ſhould defire our Friends 
not to flatter us in our Follies, but to treat us with all 
Liberties of Reprehenſion, even when we are leaſt will- 
ing to hear it, againſt ſo powerful, and ſo infinuating 
an Evil; we ſhould call for Help, while we have our 
Eyes in our Head, and are yet Maſters of ourſelves. 
Moderation is profitable for Subjects, but more for 
| Princes, who have the Means of executing all that 
| their Anger prompts themto. When that Power comes 
, once to be exerciſed to a common Miſchief, it can never 
bag continue, a common Fear joining in one Cauſe all 
WT their divided Complaints. In a Word now, how we 
nay prevent, moderate, or maſter this impotent Paſſion 
„in others. 
IT is not 2 be ſound ourſelves, unleſs ® we 
endeavour to make others ſo, wherein , 
we muſt accommodate the Remedy to _—_— Ways 
the Temper of the Patient. Some are A rides. ohh 
0 be dealt with by Artifice and Ad- % 
dreſs ; as for Example, Why will you gratify your Ene- 
niet, to ſhew yourſelf ſo much concerned? It is not worth 
your Anger; it is below you; I am as much troubled at: 
it myſelf, as you can be; but you had better ſay nothing. 
and take your Time to be even with them. Anger in ſome 
People is to be openly oppoſed ;. in others there muſt be 
a little yielding, according to the Diſpoſition of the 
Perſon, Some are wen by Intreaties, others are gained 
by mere Shame and Conviction; and ſome by Delay; 
adull Way of Cure for a violent Diſtemper : But this; 
muſt be the laſt Experiment. Other Affections may be: 
better dealt with at Leiſure : For they proceed gradu- 
ally ; but this commences, and perfects itfelf in the ſame: 
Moment. It does not, like other Paſſions, folicit, and 
miſ· lead us, but runs away with us by Force; and hurries- 
u on with irrefiſtible Temerity, as well to our own, as 
to another's Ruin: Not only flying in the Face of him 
that provokes us, but like a Torrent, bearing down all 
before it. There is no encountering+ the firſt Heat and 
Fury of it, for it is deaf and mad. The beſt Way it 
ta the Beginning). to gives Time and Reſt, and les ig 
4 
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ſpend itſelf : While the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we 
may deceive it: But however, let all Inflruments of 
Revenge be put out of the Way. It is not amiſs ſome. 
times to pretend to be angry too; and join with him, 
not only in the Opinion of the Injury, but io the ſeem. 
ing Contrivance of a Revenge. But this muſt be x 
Perſon then that has ſome Authority over him. This is 
a Way to get Time, and by adviſing upon ſomegreater 
Puniſhment, to delay the preſent : If the Paſſion be 
outrageous, try what Shameor Fear can do. If weak, 
it is no hard Matter to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, 
grateful News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceit in this 
Caſe, is Friendſhip ; for Men muſt be cozened to be 
cured. | 
Tas Injurics that preſs hardeſt upon us, are tho: 
© Cheb Faiarice which “either we have not deſerved, 
2 7 or not expected, or at leaſt not in (0 
P Mes high a Degree. 'This ariſes from the 
27 1 8 Love of ourſelves: For every Man 
43 » ROY ek takes upon him like a Prince in this 
eg Caſe to practiſe all Liberties, and to 
allow none. Which proceeds either from Ignorance or 
Inſolence. What News is it for People to do ill Things? 
For an Enemy to hurt ; nay, for a Friend or a Servant 
to tranſgreſs, and to prove treacherous, ungrateful, co- 
-vetous, impious? What we find in one Man, we may 
In another, and there is no more Security in Fortune, 
than in. Men. Our Joys are mingled with Fear, anda 
Tempeſt may ariſe out of a Calm; but a ſkilful Pilot i 
always provided for it. 


go neareſt us, that 


offen 
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. | Againſt raſh Judgment. then 


weak Side: And if he loves his Peace, he muſt nt 
de inquiſitive, and bearken to Tale-bearers ; for the Man 
Nhat is over curious to hear and ſee every Thing, multi- 


* good for every Man to fortify himſelf on his 
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lies Troubles to himſelf; for a Man does not feel, what | 
le daes not know. He that is liſtening after private 
Diſcourſe, and what People ſay of him, ſhall never be at 
peace. How many Things that are innocent in them- 
ſelves, are made injurious yet, by Miſconſtroction ? 
Wherefore ſome Things we are to pauſe upon, others to 
laugh at, and others again to pardon, Or if we cannot 
aroid the Senſe of Indignities, let us however ſhun the 
open Profe ſſion of it; which may eaſily be done, as ap- 
pears by many Examples of thoſe thar have ſuppreſſed 
their Anger, under the Awe of a greater Fear. It is a 
good Caution not to believe any Thing until we are very 
certain of it; for many probable Things prove falſe, and 
a hort Time will make Evidence of the undoubted Truth, 
We are prone to believe many Things which we are un» 
willing to hear; and ſo we conclude, and take up a 
Prejudice before we can judge. N-vercondemn a Friend 
unheard ; or without letting him know his Accuſer, or 
bis Crime. It is a common Thing to ſay, Do not you 
tell that you had it from me ; for if you do, I will deny it, 
ad never tell you any Thing again. By which Means, 
Friends are ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
lips his Neck out of the Collar. Admit no Stories upon 
theſe Terms; for it is an unjuſt Thing to believe in 
private, and to be angry openly. He that delivers him- 
{elf up to Gueſs and Conjecture, runs a great Hazard; 
for there can be no Suſpicion without ſome probable 
Crounds; fo that without much Candour, and Simpli- 
city, and making the beſt of every Thing, there is no 
living in Society with Mankind. Some Things that 
offend us we have by Report; others we ſee, or hear, 
— WH in the firſt Caſe, let us not be too eredulous : Some 
People frame Stories that they may deceive us; others 
only tell what they hear, and are deceived themſelves... 
dome make it their Sport to do ill Offices; others do 
them, only to pick a Thank: There are ſome that would 
part the deareſt Friends in the World; others love to do 
Miſchief, .and ſtand aloof off, to ſee what comes on it. 
if it be a ſmall Matter, I would have Witneſſes ; but 
if it be a greater, I would have it upon Oath, and allow 
Time 5 the Accuſed, and Council too, and hear it 
Mer ad over a gan. 0 
M. 6. 
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In thoſe Caſes where we ourſelves are Witneſſes, we Fri 

7 ſhould “ take into Conſideration all the En 
—_ Ow Circumſtances : If a Child, it was [gn Wa 
7. . rance: If a Woman, a Miſtake : If done ſay 

by Command, a Neceſſity : If a Man be injured, it is but Ma 
Ouid pro quo. It a Fudge, he knows what he does: If a off: 


Prince, I muſt ſubmit ; either, if guilty, to Juſtice, or if Pri 


innocent, to Fortune: If a Brute, I make myſelf one by lab 
imitating it: If a Calamity, or Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief bre 
is Patience If Providence, it is both impious and vair He 
to be angry at it: If a good Man, I will make the 5% of Al 
it: If a bad, I will never wonder at it. Nor is it only Ear 


by Tals, and Stories, that we are inflamed, but 820i. Co. 
cions, Countenances : Nay, a Look, or a Smile is enough to If a 
blow us up. In theſe Caſes let us ſuſpend our Diſplea- tot 
ſure, and plead the Cauſe of the Ab/ent. Perhaps he n the: 
innocent ; Or if not, I have Time to confider of it, and may nat! 
take my Revenge at Leiſure : But when it is once executed, WM the 
it is not to be recalled. A jealous Head is apt to take 2nd 
that to himſelf which was never meant bim. Let us 
therefore truſt to nothing but what we ſee; and chide 
ourſelves where we are over-credulous. By this Courſe 
we ſhall not be fo eaſily impoſed upon; nor put to 
Trouble ourſelves about Things not worth the while; 20 
the loitering of a Servant upon an Errand, the tumbling 
of a Bed, or the ſpoiling of a Glaſs of Drink. Itisa 
Madneſs to be diſordered at theſe Fooleries; we conſide 
the Thing done, and not the Doer of it. I may be 


did it unwillingly, or by Chance. It was a Trick put ups I: 
him, or he was forced to it. He did it for Reward per mea 
haps, not Hatred; nor of his own Accord, but he wall ther, 
egged on to it. Nay, ſome Regard muſt be had to tb ne. 
ge of the Perſon, or to Fortune; and we muſt conſul al! 
Humanity, and Candour in the Caſe. One does me the \ 
great Miſchief, at unawares; another does me a ve to a | 
ſmall one by De/ien ; or peradventure none at all, bu u a 
intended me one. The latter was more in Fault, but Corn 
will be angry with neither. We muſt diſtinguiſh betw! a Fu 
what a Man cannot do, and what he gui not, 7 is tru Cont 
be has once offended me; but bow often has he pleaſed mi "her 
He has offended me ofen, and in other Kinds, and wy rey 
ſhould I not bear it as well now as I have done? Is he® Faili 
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Friend? Why then it was againft his Will. Is he my 
Enemy? It is no more than 1 looked for. Let us give 
way to wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with Fools: And 
ſay this to ourſelves, Ve have all of us our Errors; no 
Man is ſo circumſpeR, ſo conſiderate, or ſo fearfal of 
offending, but he has much to anſwer for. A generous 
Priſoner cannot immediately comply with the fordid and 
laborious Offices of a Slave. A Footman that is not 
breathed, cannot keep Pace with his Maſter's Horſe. 
He that is over-watched may be allowed to be drowſy. 
All theſe Things are to be weighed, before we give any 
Ear to the firft Impulſe. If it be my Duty to love my 
Country, I muſt be kind alſo to all my Countrymen : 
If a Veneration be due to the whole, ſo is a Piety alſo 
to the Parts: And it is the common Intereſt to preſerve 
them. We are all Members of one Body, and it is as 
natural to help one another, as for the Hands to help 
the Feet, or the Eyes the Hands, Without the Love, 
2nd Care of the Parts, the whole can never be preſerved ; 
and we muſt ſpare one another, becauſe we are born for 
Society, which cannot be maintained without a Regard 
to Partitulars. Let this be a Rule to us never to deny a 
pardou that does no Hurt either to the Giver or Receiver. 
That may be well enough in one, which is ill in another; 
and therefore we are not to condemn any Thing that is 
common to a Nation : For Cuſtom defends it. But much 
more pardonable are thoſe Things which are common 
to Mankind. | 

IT is a kind of ſpiteful 8 that * whoever does 
mean Injury, may receive one; and that „ 
there is . 8 — him that is above e Kart 
me. A Man ſhould ſtand as firm againſt 726 Fa hes: #4 
all Indignitieb, as a Rock does againſt e Juffer 
the Waves. And it is ſome Satisfaction : : 
to a Man in a mean Condition, that there is no Security 
in a more proſperous; and as the Loſs of a Son in a 
Corner is borne with more Patience, upon the Sight of 
a Funeral carried out of a Palace; fo are Injuries, and 
Contempts, the more tolerable from a meaner Perſon ; 
when we confider, that the greateft Men and Fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of Mortals have their 
failings, and no Man living is without the ſame Excuſe, 
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The Difference is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſt 
the ſame, Way: But we are obliged in Humanity to bez; 
with one another. We ſhould every one of us, bethi;k 
ourſelves how remiſs we have been in our Duties; bon 
immodeſt in our Diſcourſes; how intemperate in ont 
Cups: And why not as well how extravagant we haye 
been in our Paſſions. Let us clear ourſelves of thi: Evil, 
purge our Minds, and utterly root out all thoſe Vices, 
which, upon leaving the leafl Sting, will grow apain, 
and recover. We muſt think of every Thing, exped 
every Thing, that we may not be ſurprized. lt is a 
Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to excuſe him. 
ſelf by ſaying, I was nt aware of it. 


— * 


en XL 


Take notbing ill frem another Man, until you bare 


made it your own Caſe, 


II is not prudent to deny a Pardon to any Man with- 

out firſt examining, if we do not ſtand in need of it 
outſelves ; for it may be our Lot to aſk it, even at his 
Feet, to whom we-refule it. But we are willing enough 
to do, What we are very unwilling to /ufer. It is un- 


reaſonable to charge: public: Vices upon particular Per- 


ſons : For we are all of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we find in ourſelves. It is not a Pale- 
neſs in one, or a Leanneſs in another, but a Peſtilence 
that has laid hold upon all. It is a wicked World, and 
we make Part of it; aud the Way to be quiet, is to bear 
one with another: Suech Man, we cry, has done mt a 
ſhrewd Turn, and Þ'never did bim any Hutt. Well, but 
it may be, I have miſchieved other People, or at leaſt [ 
may live to do as much to him, as that comes to. Such 


a one has ſpoken ill Thtngs of me ; but if I firſt ſpeak Ill of 


him, as Ido of many others, this is not an Injury, but 
a Repayment. What if he did over-ſhoot himſelf? He 
was: loth to loſe his Concert perhaps, but there was 0 
Malice in it; and if he had not done me a Miſchief; he 
muſt have done himſelf one, How many good Offices 
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ze there that look like Injuries? Nay, how many have 
deen reconciled, and good Friends, after a profeſſed 
atred ? | 
8 we lay any Thing to 71 let us aſk our- 
ſelves if we have not done the“ ſame , 
Thing to others. But where ſhall we Let wo Mun 
fond an equal Judge? He that loves ano- 
ther Man's Wife (only perhaps becayſe 
he is another's) will not ſuffer his own 
to he fo much as looked upon. No Man fo fierce againft 
Calumny, as an Evil-ſpeaker; none ſo ſtrict Exacters of 
Modeſty in ga Servant, as thoſe that are. moſt prodigal 
of their own, We carry our Neighbour's Crime in 
bight, and we throw our own over our Shoulders. - The 
ute m perance of a bad Son is chaſtiſed by a worſe Father; 
and the Lu cury that we puoiſh in others, we allow to 
ourſetves, , The, Tyrant exclaims againſt Homicice ; 
and Sacriſegious againſt Theft. We are angry with the 
Perſons, but not with the Faults, | 
Sous Things there axe Gat cannot hurt us, ard“ 
others will not: As good Magiſtrates, „ - 
Parents, Tutors, — 1 whoſe Re- _— Things | 
: cannot hurt us, 
proof or Correction we are to take, as „% ders aut] 
ve do Abſtinence, Bleeding, and other 2 77 
uneaſy Things, which we; are the better 
fer. In which Caſes, we are not ſo much to reckon 
upon what we ſuffer, as upon what we have done. 7 
take it ill, ſays one; and I have done nothing, ſays ano- 
ther: When at the ſame Time we make it worſe, by 
xcding Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Error. 
Wecry out preſeatly, What Law have we tranſgreſſed ? 
As if the Letter of the Law were the Sum of our Duty, 
ard that Piety, Humanity, Liberty, Jyſtice and Faith. 
were Things beſide our Buſineſs. No, no, the Rule of 
duman Duty is of a greater Latitude; and we have many 
Obligations upon us, that are not to be found in the 
datu/e-Books. And yet we fall ſhort of the Exactneſs, 
eren of that logal Innacency. We have intended one 
nog, and done another; whercin only the want of 
vucceſs has kept us from being Criminals. This very 
Thing, methinks, ſhould make us more favourable to 


2 


condemn another, 
without making 
it his own Caſe. 


not. 
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Delinquents, and to forgive not only ourſelves, but the 
Gods too; of whom we ſeem to have harder Thought, 
in taking that to be a particular Evil directed to us, 
that befals us by the common Law of Mortality, 
In fine, no Man living can abſolve himſelf to his Con- 
ſcience, though to the World, perhaps, he may. It is 
true, that we are alſo condemned to Þatos and Diſeaſes, 
and to Death too, which 1s no more than the quittingo 
the Soul's Houſe. But, why ſhould any Man complain o 
Bondage, that whereſoever he looks has his Way ope 
to Liberty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, that 
* Foical Well, there is Freedom in the Bottom of it, 
Jes? "ay, hangs upon every crooked Bough); and 

not only a Man's Throat, or his Heart, but 
every Vein in his Body opens a Paſſage to it. 
To conclude, Where my proper Virtue fails me, | 
will have recourſe to Examples, and * myſelf, An 
I greater than Philip or Auguſlus, who both of them pu 
up greater Reproaches? Many have pardoned their Ene 
mies, and ſhall not I forgive a Neglect, a little Freedor 
of the Tongue? Nay the Patience but of a ſecond 
Thought does the Bufineſs ; for, though the firſt Shoc 
be violent, take it in Parts, and it is ſabdued. And 
to wind up all in one Word; the great Leſſon of Ma 
kind, as well in this, as in all r Caſes, is, to do 
ave would be done by. | 


Error. 


— 


CHAP, XII. 
Of CRUELTY. 


£ © HERE is fo near an Afinity betwixt Auger, 2 
Cruelty, that many People confound them: As 
Cruelty were only the Execution of Anger in the Pa 
ment of a Revenge; which holds in ſome Caſes, but nd 
in others. There are a Sort of Men that take Delig 
in the ſpilling of Human Blood; and in the Death 
thoſe that never did them any Injury, nor were ever 
much as ſuſpected for it; as Apollodorns, Phalaris, Sint 
Procruſtus, and others, that burnt Men alive; whom 
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unnot ſo properly call angry, as Brutal. For Anger does 
geceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe an Injury, either done, or conceived, 
or feared 3 but the other takes Pleaſure in tormenting, 
without ſo much as pretending any Provocation to it, 
and kills merely for killing Sate. The Original of this 
Cruelty perhaps was Anger; which by frequent Exerci/e 
and Cu/tom, has loſt all Senſe of Humanity and Mercy 
and they that are thus affected, are ſo far from the Coun- 
enance and Appearance of Men in Anger, that the 
vill laugh, rejoice and entertain themſelves with the mo 
horrid Spectacles; as Racks, Goals, Gibbets, ſeveral Sorty 
of Chains and Puniſoments; Dilaceration of Members, 
ltigmatizings, and wild Beaſts, with other exquiſite 
aventions of Torture: And yet at laſt the Craelty 
elf is more horrid, and odious, than the Means b 
which it works. It is a be/ftial Madneſi to love Miſ- 
tief; beſide, that it is womani/h to rage and tear; a 
generous Beaſt will ſcorn to do it, when he has any 
Thing at his Mercy, It is a Vice for Wolver, and Ty- 
11; — bo leſs abominable to the World, than dangers 
to itfelt. 
N ** N their or — their“ Meridian 
Hacles. In the former, they had their 
ombats of Men 275 avild Brafir; and 5 fn 4 velty 
0 the latter, the Men fought one with 75 — 1 
uber. I avent * s our Author) - R 
ther Day to the erldlan Spectacles, in hope of meeting 
mewhat of Mirth, and Diverſion, to fweeten the Hu- 
wr of thoſe that had been entertained with Blood in the 
lorning ; But, it proved otherwiſe ; for compared with 
bis Inhumanity, the former was a Mercy. The whole 
Meng,: <cas only Murder upon Murder; the Combatants 
bt naked, and every Blow was a Wound. They did 
kt contend for Victory, but for Death; and he that kills 
„Man, is to be with by another. By Wounds they are 
ed upon Wounds, which they take, and give, upon the 
are Breaſts. Burn that Rogue, they cry! What? Is 
afraid of his Fleſh? Do but ſee how ſneakingly that 
aſcal dies. Look to yourſelves, my Maſters, and conſider 
fit: Who knows but this may come to be your own Caſe? 
cked Examples ſeldom fail of coming home at 
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to the Authors. To deſtroy a /fingle Man, may be dag. 
gerous; but to murder whole Nations, is only a more 
glorious Wickedneſs, Private Avarice and Rigour ag 
condemned: But Oppreſſion, when it comes to be au- 
thorized by an Act of State, and to be publicly com- 
manded, though particularly forbidden, becomes a Point 
of Dignity and Honour. What a Shame is it for Men 
to enterworry one another, when yet the fierceſt eren o 
Beaſts are at Peace with-thoſe of their own Kind? This 
brutal Fury puts Philoſophy itſelf to a Stand, The 
Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, may be reduced; 
nay, and the Miſchief of it is, that no Vice keeps it- 
ſelf within its proper Bounds, Luxury runs into Aya- 
rice, and when the Reverence of Virtue is extinguiſhed, 
Men will ſlick at nothing that carries Profit along with 
it. Man's, Blocd is ſhed in Wantonneſs ; his Death ig 
a Spectacle for Entertainment, and his Groans are Muſic 
When Hlexarder delivered up Ly/imachus to a Lion, ho 
Raad would he have been to have Nails, and Teeth tt 
Have devoured him himſclf? It would have too mucl 
derognied, he thought, fiom the 1ipnity of Wrath, tt 
have appointed a Men foi os i, yon of his Frind 
Private Cruelties, it is try, (nut do much Miſcuurk 
but in Prexces they aro a Wo going! ind, 
C. CASA 7 o mamebly, r ae ανε dau Ph 
Aar 5 re, ut Senvic' 1 and K. MM... { 201 
mY i barous Cru to 1 Torture; and s ie 14 0 
gs | - ff hp them, like Slaves, or put thein to Dal 
wi the moſt exquiſite Torments, merely for the Sitil 
fachon of his Cruclty. That Ce/ar that wifhed the Ut 
ple of Rome bad but one Neck, that he might cut it off 4 
one Blow. It was Employment, the Study, and the Je 
of his Life, He would not ſo much as give the Expir 
ing leave to groan, but cauſed their Mouths to be ſtop 
with Spunges, or for want of them with Rags of the 
own hog! s, that they might not ſo much as breach 
out their laſt Agonies at Liberty: Or, perhaps, leſt ib 
Tormented ſhould ſpeak ſametbing which tbe Tormen 
or had no Mind to hcar. Nay, he was ſo impatient 
Delay, that he would freqgentiy riſe ſtom Supper | 
ave. Men. killed by Torch-Light, as if bis Life a0 
eath had depended upon 15 Diſpatch beſcre ti 
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next Morning. To ſay nothing how many Fathers 
were put to Death by him in the ſame Night with their 
Sons, (which was a kind of Mercy in the Prevention of 
their Mourning.) And was mot Sylla's Cruelty prodigi- 
ous too, which was only ſtopt for want of Enemies ? 
He cauſed 7000 Citizens of Rome to be ſlaughtered at 
once; and iome of the Senators being ſtartled at their 
Cries that were heard in the Senate-houſe : Let us mind 
ow” Buſineſs, lays Sylla. This is nothing but @ few Myti- 
ners that I have ordered to be ſent out of the Way, A 
glorious SpeFtack,! ſays Hannibal, when he ſaw the 
Trenches flowing with human Blood; and if the Rivers 
had run Blood too, he would have liked it ſo much the 
better. | red bir 
AwonG the famous and deteſtable Speeches that are 
committed to WEnn none worſe than that 
impudext and tyrannical Maxim, Let ,, 1 
— hate me, ſo they fear mee Not conſi- , we has m—_ 
tcring that thoſe that are kept in Obe - * alert 
dience by Fear, are both malicious and mercenany, and 
only wait for ad Opportunity to change their Maſter, 
Bede that, whoſdever is terrible to others, is likewiſe 
afraid of - himſelf, * What is more ordinary, than for a 
Tyrant to be deſtroyed by his own Guards? Which is 
do mare than the putting thoſe Crimes into Practice 
which they learned of their Maſters: How many Slaves 
have re vongeg themſelves of their cruel: Oppreſſors, 
though they Wentz ſure to die for it ? But when it comes 
once to a populer Tyranzy, whole Nations conſpire againſt 
It, For whoſoever threatens all, is in Danger of all ; over 
and above that the. Cruelty of a Prince increaſes the 
Number of his Enemies, by deſtroying ſome of them 3 
lor it entails an hereditary Hatred upon the Friends 
and Relations of thoſe that are taken away. And then 
it has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be wicked, up; 
on Neceſſity z for there is no going back: So that 
mult betake himſelf to Arms, and yet he lives iv Fears. 
He can neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor to 
the Piety of his Children ; he both dreads Death, and 
ves it; and becomes a greater Terror to himſelf than 
he is to his People. Nay if there were nothing elſe to 
make Cruelty deteſtable, it were enough, that it paſles 


- 
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all Bounds both of Cuſtom, and Humanity; and is (1. 
lowed upon the Heel, with Sword and Poiſon. 4 pri. 
vate Malice indeed does not move whole Cities: But 
that which extends to all, is every Body's Mark. On: 
fick Perſon gives no great Diſturbance in a Family; but 
when it comes to a depo ulating Plague, all People fly 
from it. And why ſhould a Prince expect any Man tg 
be good, whom he has taught to be wicked ? 

UT what if it were ae to be cruel Were it not (lil! 
*Tyrannical Go. 2 ſad Thing, the very State of fuch 2 
. —— is a per- Government * * A Government tha 

n ease War bears the 1 mage of a talen City, where 
pe there is nothing but Sorroav, Troubl; 
and Confufion. Men dare not ſo much as truſt them- 
ſelves with their Friends, or with their Pleaſures. There 
is not any Entertainment ſo innocent, but it affords Pre- 
tence of Crime and Danger. mn are betrayed at 
their Tables, and in their Cups, and drawn from the very 
Theatre to the Priſon, How horrid a Madneſs is it to 
be ſtill raging, and 4i/lingz to have the rattling of 
Chains always in our Barry bloody Sprfachs before our 
Eyes; and to carry Toryor and Di/may, wherever we go? 
If we had Lions and Serpems to rule over us, this would 
be the Manner of their Government ; ſaving that they 
agree better among themſelves; It paſſes for a Mark of 
reatneſs, to burn Cities, and lay whole Kingdoms 
waſtez nor is it for the Honour of a Prince, to appoint 
this or that ſingle Man to be killed, unleſs they bare 
whole Troops or (ſometimes) Legion, to work upon. But, 
it is not the Spoils of Var, and I. Trophies, that 
make a Prince g/orious, but the divine Ponyer of prefers: 
ing Unity, and Peace. Ruin without Diſfinctien, is more 
properly the Bufineſs of a general Deluge, or a 1 
ration, Neither does a fierce, and inexorable Anger 
come the ſupreme Magiftrate; Greatneſs of Mind i: al 
away meet and humble; but Cruelty is a Note, and an 
Efſe of Weakneſs ; and brings down à Governor to 194 


Level of a Competitor. 
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HE Hamanity and Excellence of "this Virtue is 
T confeſſed at all Hands, as well by the Men of 


Pleaſure; as thoſe that think every Man was 
made for himſelf, as by the Sroicks, that make Man a /o- 


tiable Creature, and Born for the common'Gaod of Mankind : 


For it is, of all Diſpoſitions, the moſt peareable and quiet. 
Fat before we enter any farther upon the Diſcourſe, it 
hould' be firſt known what C/emency is, that we _ 


diſtinguiſh it from Piry : Which is a YVeatngſe, though 
many Times miſtaken for a Yirtue And the next how, 


4 be, to bring the Mind to the Habit and Exerci 
WT, 3s £234 54 GEN 
Cruse, a favourable Di/poſition of the Mind, 
i the Matter of inflicting Punifoment ;. or, | 
Moderation, that remits ſemewhat-of the 
Praalty incurred; as Pardon is the. total Remiſfion of à de- 
wed Puniſhment; We muſt be careful not to confound 


Lemency with Pity ; for as Religion worſhips God, and 


Wperfition profane that Worſhip ; ſo ſhould we diſtin- 
puſh betwixt Clemency and Pity; prafifing the ane, and 
widing the other. For Pity. proceeds from'a Narrow- 
, Mind, that reſpects rather the Fortune than the 
(aye. It is a kind of moral Sickneſs, contracted from 


er Peoples Misfortunes; ſuch another Weakneſs as 


lghing,'or Yawning for Company; or as that of fick 


Clumencydefined, 
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Eyes, that cannot look upon others that are bleared 
without drooping themſelves. I will give a ſhipwreck. 
ed Man a Plank, a Lodging to a Stranger, or a Pieceof 
Money to him that wants it: I will dry off the Tears of 
my Friend; yet I will not weep with him, but treat him 
with Conftancy and Humanity, as one Man ought ty 

treat another, | 

IT is objected by ſome, that Clemency is an infionih- 
/ - , cant Vinue; and that only the Bad are 
ep of oh the better for it, for the Good have 9 
. need of it. But in the firſt Place, a; 
Phyſic is in uſe only among the Sick, and yet in Ho. 
nour with the Sound; ſo the innocent have a Reverence 
for Clemency, though Criminals are properly the Object 
of it: And then again, a Man may be innocent, and yet 
have Occaſion for it too: For by the Accidents of For- 
tune, or the Condition of Times, Virtue itſelf may come 
to be in Danger. Conſider the moſt populous City, or 
Nation; what a Solitude it would be, if none ſhou] be 
left there but thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a ſevere 
Juſtice? We ſhould have neither Judges, nor Accuſcrs; 
none either to grant a Pardon, or to aſk it, More or 
leſs, we are all Sinners; and he that. has beſt purged 
his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to Repentance, 
And it is:farther profitable to Mankind; for many De- 
linquents come to be converted. There is a Tender. 
nels to be uſed, even toward our Slaves, and that that 
we have bought with our Money: How much mere 
then, to free, and to honeſt Men, that are rather under 
our Protection, than Dominion? Not that I would have 
it ſo general neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
Good, and the Bad; for that would introduce a Cor tu: 
ſion, and give a kind of Egcouragement to Wickedac!s, 
It muſt therefore have reſpect to the Quailty of the 
Offender, and ſeparate the Curable from the Deſperate; 
for it is an equal Cruelty to pardon all, and to pardon 
none. Where the Matter is in Balance, let Mercy tum 
the Scale: If all wicked Men ſhould be puniſhed, 60 

ſhould eſcape ? / | 
Trouca Mercy and Gentleneſs of Nature keeps all 
in Peace and Tranquillity, even ins 
Cottage: Vet it is much more bench 


Clemency does well 
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ul and conſpicuous ina Palace. Private in private Per- 
Ie in their Condition, are likewiſe pri- ſons, but it is 
vate in their Virtues, and in their Vices ; more beneficial 
wut the Words and the Actions of in Princes. 

Princes are the Subject of public Rumour ; and therefore, 
they had need have a care, what Occaſion they give 
People for Diſcourſe, of whom People will be always a 
talking. There is the Government of a Prince over his 
Puple, a Father over his Chiltren, a Maſter over his 
cbolars, an Officer over his Soldiers. He is an unnatural 
Father, that for every Trifle beats his Children. Who 
is the better Maſter, he that rages over his Scholars, for 
but ming a Word in the Leſſon; or he that tries by 


4, WW 4/mo:iton, and fair Words, to inſtruct, and reform 
et dem:? An outrageous Otlicer makes his Men run from 
r. aecir Colours. A ſkilful Rider brings his Horſe to Obe- 
ne WH dicuce, by mingliog fair Means with foul ; whereas to 
be perpetually ſwitching and ſpurring, makes bim vici- 


dus and jadih: And ſhall we not have more Care of 
Ma than of Beajts? It breaks the Hope of generous In- 
dinctions, when they are depteſſed by Servility, and 
Terror There is no Creature ſo hard to be pleaſed 
with 11] Uſage as Man, | 
CLEMENCY does well with all, but beft with ® 
Princes; for it makes their Power com- 
frtule, and beneficial, which. would , 


r. 
ate be the Peſt of Mankind, It 5779 % of 
re ea liſhes their Greatneſs. when they Apo on 

er make che Good of the Public their par- Ak; 

vey t1cu':r Care, and employ their Power for the Safety of 
de the People. The Prince, in effect, is but the Soul of 
ve Community; as the Community is the only Body of 
Gb. Ne Prince ; So that being mereiſul to others, he is 
ney {en der of bimſelf. Nor is any Man ſo mean, but his 
ei liater feels the Loſs of bim, as a Part cf his Empire: 


And he takes Care, not only of the Lives of his People, 
but alſo of their Reputation, Now, giving for granted, 
that all Virtues are in themſelves equal, 1t will not yet 
te denied, that they may be more beneficial to Mankind 
n one Perſon, than in another. A Beggar may be as 
nagnanimous as a King: For what can be greater or 
braver than to, baffle il Fortunę! This does not hinder, 
but that a Man in Authority, and Plenty, has more 
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Matter for his Generoſity to work upon, than a Private 
Perſon, and it 1s alſo more taken Notice of upon the 


Bench, than upon the Level. When a gracious Prince 4 
ſhews himſelf to his People, they do not fly from hin * 
as from a Tyger, that rouzed himſelf out of his Den, but M 
they worſhip him as a benevolent Influence; they ſecy; 4 
him againſt all Conſpiracies, and interpoſe their Bode * 
betwixt him and Danger. They guard him while he! 
ſleeps, and defend him in the Field againſt his Enemies, lo 
Nor 1s it without Reaſon, this unanimous Apreement in Du 
Love and Loyalty; and this heroical Zeal of abandon: the 
ing themſelves for the Safety of their Prince; but it ii” 
as well the Intereſt of the People. In the Breath of x a 
Prince there is Life and Death; and his Sentence ſang ©* 
good, right or wrong. If he be angry, no- body dares 21 
adviſe him; and if he does amiſs, who ſhall call hin ut 
to account? Now for him that has ſo much Miſchief in of 
his Power, and yet applies that Power to the common 4 
Utility, and Comfort of his People, diffuſing al 0 


Clemency and Goodneſs into their Hearts too: What 
can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind than ſuch a Prince! 
Any Man may kill another againft the Law, but only 
Prince can ſave him ſo. Let him ſo deal with his owt 
Subjects, as he defires God ſhould deal with him. |! 
Heaven ſhould be inexorable to Sinners, and deſtroy a 
without Mercy, what Fleſh could be ſafe? But, as the 
Faults of great Men are not preſently puniſhed with 
Thunder from above, let them have a like Regard tc 
their Inferiors here upon Earth. He that has Revenge 
in his Power, and does not uſe it, is the great Man 
Which is the more beautiful and agreeable State, thi 
of a calm, a temperate, and a clear Day; or that 
Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts? And this is the 
very Difference betwixt a moderate, and a turbulen 
Government. It is for low and vulgar Spirits to bras 
ſtorm and tranſport themſelves ; but it is not for the 
Majeſty of a Prince to laſh out into Intemperance o 
Words. Some will rather think it Slavery than Em 
pire, to be debarred Liberty of Speech: And what 
it be, when Government itſelf is but a more illuſtror 
Servitude? He that uſes his Power as he ſhould, tak 
as much Delight in making it comfortable to his People 
as glorious to himſelf, He is affable, and eaſy of 4c 
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ceſs; his very Countenance makes him the Joy of his 
peoples Eyes, and the Delight of Mankind. He is be- 
loved, defended and reverenced by all his Subjects; and 
Men ſpeak as well of him in private, as in public: He is 
ſaſe without Guards, and his Sword is rather his Orna- 
ment, than his Defence: In his Duty, he is like that of 
a good Father, that ſometimes gently reproves a Son, 
ſometimes threatens him; nay, and perhaps corrects him: 
But no Father in his right Wits, will diſinherit a Son for 
the firſt Fault : There muſt be many and great Offences, 
and only deſperate Conſequences that ſhould bring 
him to that decretory Reſolution : He will make many 
Experiments, to try if he can reclaim him firſt, and no- 
thing but the utmoſt Deſpair muſt put him upon Extre- 
mitics, It is not Flattery that calls a Prince he Father 
of bis Country: The Titles of Great and Auguſt, are 
Matter of Compliment, and of Honour ; but, in calling 
bim Father, we mind him of that Moderation, and In- 
dulgence, which he owes to his Children. His Subjects 
axe Members; where, if there muſt be an Amputation, 
et him come ſlowly to it; and when the Part is cut off, 
let him wiſh it were on again, Let him grieve in the 
loing of it. He that paſſes a Sentence ha/tily, looks as 
he did it williogly ; and then there is an Injuſtice in 
he Exceſs. 


IT is a glorious Contemplation, for a Prince, firſt to 


with 8 ö 
| onſider the vaſt Multitudes of his Peo- 

4 le, whoſe ſeditious, divided, and im- " __ ke 
Ma tent Paſſions, would caſt all in Con- es mercifu 


ulion and deſtroy themſelves, and 


. ublic Order too, if the Bond of Government did not 
is brain them: And thence to paſs to the Examination 
ow { his Conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, It is by the 


wice of Providence that I am here made God's Deputy 
pun Earth; the Arbitrator of Life, and Death; and 
it upon my Breath depends the Fortune of my Peo- 
e. My Lips are the Oracles of their Fate, and upon 
em hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities and of Men. lt 
under my Favour that People ſeek either for Proſperity, 
Protection: Thouſands of Swords are drawn or theath- 
at my Pleaſure. What Towns ſhall be advanced or 
troyed ; who ſhall be © ka or who free, depends 


— 


— 


Man for his Dignity, another for his Humility ; ani 


either by myſelf, or by any other, defrauded the Com 
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upon my Will; and yet in this arbitrary Power of adn 
without Controul. I was never tranſported to do zny 
cruel Thing, either by Anger, or hot Blood in myſelf, 
or by the Contumacy, Raſhneſs, or Provocations of other 
Men: Though ſufficient to turn Mercy itfelf into Fury, 
] was never moved my the odious Vanicy of making my. 
ſelf terrible by my Power (that accurſed, thou gh common, 
Humour of Oſtentation and Glory, thathaunts imperioug 
Natures.) My Sword has not only been buried in the 
Scabbard, but in a Manner bound to the Peace, and ten- 
der even of the cheapeſt Blood: And where 1 find nd 
other Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity jeſelf is ſufficient 
I have been always flow to Severity, and prone to forgiy: 
and under as ſtrict a Guard to obſerve the Laws, as if 
were accountable for the breaking of them. Some l par 
doned for their Youth ; others for their Ape. I ſpare ont 


when I find no other Matter to work upon, I ſpare myſelf, 
So that if God ſhould at this Inſtant call me to an Ac 
count, the whole World would agree to witneſs for mg 
that I have not by any Force, either public or private 


monwealth ; and the Reputation that I have ev 
ſought for, has been that which few Princes have ol 
tained, the Conſcience of my proper Innocence. And 
have not loſt my Labour neither, for no Man was ever 
dear to another, as | have made myſelf to the whole Bod 
of my People. Under ſuch a Prince the Subjed h 
nothing to wiſh for, beyond what he enjoys ; their Fea 
are quieted, and their Prayers heard; and there is nd 
thing can make their Felicity greater, unleſs to make 

erpetual ; and there is no Liberty denied to the Peopl 
bot that of deſtroying one another. 

Ir is the Intereſt of the People, by the Conſent of a 
* | he Well. Nations, to run all Hazards for tl 
n N — * Safety of their Prince, and by 
img of the i rine thouſand Deaths to redeem that 0 
depends 190; Sufoty Life, upon which ſo many Milli 
of ihe Pen. depends. Does not the whole Bc 
ſerve the Mind, though only the one is expoſed to 
Eye, and the other not; but, thin, and inviſible, . 
very Seat of it being uncertain ? Yet the Hands, Fel 
aud Eyes obſerve the Motions of it: We lie down, 7 
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thour, and ramble, as that commands us. If we be co- 
vetous, we fiſh the Seas, and ranſack the Earth for 'Trea- 
fare; if ambitious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scaws- 
la; we caſt ourſelves into the Gulph with Curtius: 80 
would that vaſt Multitude of People, which is animated 
hut with one Soul, governed by one Spirit, and moved 
by one Reaſon, deſtroy itſelf with its own Strength, if rt 
gere not ſupported by Wiſdom, and Government. 
Wherefore it is for their own Security, that the People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the very Bond 
that ties the Republic together; the vital Spirit of fo 
many Thouſands, which will be nothing elſe but a 
Burden, and Prey, without a Governor: When this 
Union comes once to be diflolved, all falls to Pieces; for 
Empire and Ooedience mult ſtand and fall together, It 
s no Wonder then, if a Prince be dear to his People, 
when the Community is wrapt up in bim, and the Good 
of both as inſeparable as the Body and the Head; the 
one for Strength, and the other for Counſel; for what 
lynifies the Force of the Body, without the Direction of 
the Underſtanding ? While the Prince watches, his Peo- 
ple ſleep ; his Labour keeps them at Eaſe, and his Buſi- 
jeſs keeps them at Quiet. The natural Intent of Mo- 
archy appears even from the very Diſcipline of Bees: 
dey aſſign to their Maſter the faireſt Lodgings, the 
ſafeſt Place.z and his Office is only to ſee, that the reſt 
perform their Duties. When their King is loſt, the 
hole Swarm diffolves: More than one, they will not 
mit; and then they contend who fhall have the beſt: 
hey are of all Creatures the fierceſt, for their Bigneſa, 
nd leave their Stings behind them in their Quarrels;; 
nly the King himſelf bas none, intimating, that Kings 
dould neither be vindictive nor cruel, Is it not a Shame, 
ter ſuch an Example of Moderation in theſe Creatures, 
ut Men ſhould be yet intemperate ? It were well if 
dey loſt their Stings too in their Revenge, as well as 
t oe other, that they might hurt but once, and do no 
[liofUulſchief by:their Proxies. It would tire them out, if 
Bo cer they were to execute all with their own Hands, 
to wound others, at oo Peril of their own Lives. 
Nez | 
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A PRINCE mou * himſelf generouſly * in the 

* i ower which God has given him, 
Je Privce Life and Death; eee toward thoſ 
that have been at any Time his Equals; 
for the one has his Revenge, and the 
other his Puniſhment in it. He that Many Indebteg 
for his Life, has loſt it; but he that receives his Life 2 
the Foot of his Enemy, lives to the Honour of his Pre 
ſerver. He lives the laſting Monument of his Virtue 
whereas if he had been led in Triumph, the SpeQacig 
would have been quickly over. Or what if he ſhouli 
reſtore him to his Kingdom again; would it not be 2 
ample Acceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he fun 
nothing about the Conquered that was worthy of th 
Conqueror? There is nothing more venerable than 
Prince that does not revenge an Injury, He that | 
gracious, is beloved, and reverenced as a com mon Fa 
ther; but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and in Danger ese 
of his own Guards. No Prince can be ſaſe himſelf, « 
whom all others are afraid; for to ſpare none is toe 
rage all. It is an Error to imagine, that any Man c 
be ſecure, that ſuffers no- body elſe to be ſo too, He 
ean any Man endure to lead an uneaſy, ſpurious, anxio 
Life, when he may be ſafe, if he pleaſes, and enjoy; 
the Bleſſings of Power, together with the Prayers ct h1 
People? Clemency protects a Prince without a Gun 
.there is no need of Troops, Caſtles, or Fortifications 
Security on the one Side, 1s the Condition of Securit 
on the other; and the Affections of the Subject are ti 
moſt invincible Fortreſs. What can be fairer, than | 
a Prince to live the Object of his People's Love; 
have the Vows of their Heart, as well as of their Lip 
and his Health and Sickneſs, their common Hopes a 
Fears ; there will be no Danger of Plots : Nay, ont 
contrary, who would not frankly venture his Blood 
ſerve him; under whoſe Government, Juſtice, Peac 
Modeſty, and Dignity flouriſh ; under whoſe Influen 
Men grow rich and happy ; and whom Men look up 
with ſuch Veneration, as they would do upon the! 
mortal Gods, if they were capable of ſeeing them? 4 
as the true Repreſentative of the Almighty they conlic 
him, when he is gracious and bountiful, and empl0 
=-« Pewcr to the Advantage of his Subjects. 


that is gracious 
#s beloved. 
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Wurd a Prince proceeds to Puniſhment, * it muſt be 
either to vindicate himſelf or others. It , 1 
is a hard Matter to govern himſelf in his Lane, 2 
dan Caſe, Hf a Man ſhould adviſe him not 15 , 2 
o be credulous, but to examine Matters, ſary, ** 
aud indulge the Innocent, this is rather 
a Point of Juſtice than of Clemency: But, in Caſe that 
te be manifeſtly injured, I would have him forgive, 
where he may /afe/y do it; and be tender even where 
he cannot forgive ; but far more exorable in his own 
Caſe, however, than in another's. It is nothing to be 
free of another Man's Purſe ; and it is as little to be 
merciful in another Man's Cauſe, He is the great Man 
that maſters his Paſſion where he is ſtung himſelf; and 
pardons when he might deſtroy. The End of Puniſh- 
nent, is either to comfort the Party injured, or to ſe- 
cure him for the future. A Prince's Fortune is above the 
Need of ſuch a Comfort, and his Power is too eminent to- 
tek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a private Man 
;Miſchief, This I ſpeak in caſe of an Affront from thoſe 
that are below us: But he that of an Equal, has made 
any Man his Inferior, has his Revenge in the bringing 
of him down. A Prince has been killed by a Servant, 
deſtroyed by a Serpent; but whofoever preſerves a Man 
muſt be greater than the Perſon that he preſerves. With 
Citizens, Strangers, and People of low Condition, a 
e rince is not to contend, for they are beneath him: He 
ray ſpare ſome out of Good-will, and others as he would 
lo ſome Creatures that a Man cannot touch without 
puling his Fingers: But for thoſe that are to be pardon- 
d or expoſed to public Puniſhment, he may uſe Mercy 
ks he ſees Occaſion ; and a generous Mind can never 
nant Inducements and Motives to it; and whether it 
de Age or Sex, High or Low, nothing comes amiſs. 
Wx. now to the Vindication of others, there muſt 
ad a + Regard either to the Amend- | 
nent of the Perſon puniſhed, or the mak- T The End: of 
g others better for Fear of Puniſhment ; uni/oment. 
the taking the Offender out of the Way for the Secu- 
ly of others. An Amendment may be procured by a 
mall Puniſhment, for he lives more carefully that has 
mething yet to loſe ; it = a Kind of Inpunity, to be 
3 


moderate. 
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incapable of a farther Puniſhment. The Corruptions of 
a City are beſt cured by a few and ſparing Severities; 


for the Multitude of Offenders creates a Cuſtom of Offend. d. 
ing, and Company authorizes a Crime, and there 2. 
more Good to be done upon a ute Age by Patience than mi 
by Rigeur, provided that it paſs not for an Approbatis fl 
of ill Manners ; but only as an Unwillingn/| to pro. m: 
ceed to Exiremities, Under a merciful Prince a May 01 
will be zſhamed to offend ; becauſe a Puniſhment that an 
is inflicted by a gentle Governor, ſeems to fall heavier, Wl 3: 
and with more Reproach: And it is remarkable alſo, n 
that 7ho/e Sins are often committed, which are very cin. 
puni ſped. Caligula, in five Years, condemned more People Wi be 
to the Rack, than ever went before him: And there all 
were raver Parricides before the Law againſt them than be 
after. For our Anceſtors did wiſely preſume that the De 
Crime would never be committed, until by Law ſor . Er 
E it they found that it might be done. Parricid ”* 

an with the Law againſt them, and the Puniſhmen It, 
inſtructed Men in the Crime. Where there are few Pu- | 
niſhments, Innoceney is indulged as a public Good, andi t 
it is a dangerous Thing to ſhew a City how ſtrong it is ini 77: 
Delirquents. There is a certain Contumacy-in the Na- 
ture of Man, that makes him oppoſe Difficulties. We p 
are better to follow than to drive; as a generous Horſe be. 
rides beſt with an eaſy Bit. People obty-willingly, where va 
they are commanded kindly. When: Burrhus the Prefect th: 
was to ſentence two Male factors, he brought the War- Pl: 
rant to Nero to ſign ; who after a long Reluctancy camei tbe 
to it at laſt with this Exclamation, 7. would I could 1, er 
=vrite, A Speech that deſerved the whole World for au t. 
Auditory, but all Princes eſpecially ;. and that the Hearts th: 
of all the Subjects would conform to the Likeneſs of their Ca 
Maſters. As the Head is well, or ill, fo is the Mind dull, not 
or merry. What is the Difference betwixt a King, andi de 
a Brant; but a Diverſity of Will, under one and be an 
Power ? The one deſtroys for his Pleaſure, the other “! 
upon Neceſſity: A Diſtinction rather in Fact, than ia + 
Name. A gracious Prince is armed as well as a Tyrant ; 8 
but it is for the Defence of his People, and not for te 9a 
Ruin of them. No King can ever have faithful Seen 7: 
that accuſtoms them to. Tortures and Executions : Ib ©/ 
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der Guilty themſelves do not lead ſo anxious a Life as 
he Ferlecutors; for they are not only afraid of Juſtice, 
beth divine and human, but it is dangerous for them to 
mend their Manners, ſo that when they are once in, they. 
muſt continue to be wicked upon Neceſſity. An univer- 
fl Hatred unites in a popular Rage. A temperate Fear 
may be kept in order; but when it comes once to be 
continual and ſharp, it provokes People to Extremities, 
and tranſports them to deſperate Reſolutions; As wild 
Beaſts, when they are preſt upon the Foil, turn back, 
and aſſault the very 3 A turbulent Government 
a perpetual Trouble both to Prince and People; and 
he that is a Terror to all others, is not without Terror 
alſo himſelf. Frequent Puaiſhments and Revenges may 
ſuppreſs the Hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs up the. 
Deteſtation of all. So that there is no deſtroying one 
Enemy without making many. It is good to maſter the 
Fill of being cruel, even while there may. be Cau/e for 
t, and Matter to work upon. 

ZUGUST US was a gracious Prince“ when he hal 
tie Power in his own Hand; but in the, 4 7. 
Triumviracy he made uſe of his Sword, / K+ ng 9's 
and had his Friends ready armed to ſet 1 3 * 
upon Anrony during that Biſpute. But he %. 
behaved bimſelf afterwards at another Rate; for when he 
was betwixt forty and fifty Years of Age, he was told 
that Cinna was in a Plot to murder him, with the Time, 
Place, and Manner of the Deſign ; and this from one of 
the Confederates. Upon this he reſolved. upon a Re- 
venge, and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends to adviſe upon 
it, The Thought of it kept him waking, to conſider, 
that there was the Life of a young Nobleman in the 
Caſe, the Nephew of Pompey, and a Perſon otherwiſe in- 
docent. He was off and on ſeveral Times, whether 
he ſhould put bim to Death or not. Vat (ſays he) 
hall I live in Trouble and Danger myſelf, and the Con- 
river of my Death walk free, and ſecure? Will nothing 
ſerve bim but my Life, awhico Providence has preſerved 
in ſo many civil Wars; in fo many Batiles, Loth Ly 
bra and Land; and now, in the State of an univerſal 
Peace too? and not a fimple Murder neither, but a Sa- 
eifice ; for I am 1e be aſaulied at ihe very Altar; and 
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fall the Contriver of all this Villain eſcape unpuniſed? 
Here Auguſtus made a. little Pauſe, and then tecollectin 
himſelf: No, no, Cæſar, (ſays he) it is rather Cæſar 
than Cinna, that I am to be angry wwith : Why to J my- 
Self live any longer, after that my Death is leceme ih- 
Intereſt of ſo many People? And if I go on, what Erd 
ewill there be of Bleod, and of Puniſhment ? If it be 
againſt my Life that the Netility arms it/elf, and lewel 
their Weapons ; my fingle Life is net worth the awhile, if 
Jo many muſt be d:ftroyed that I may be preſerved, His 
Wife Livia gave him here an Interruption, and defired 
him, that he would for once hear a Woman's Coonſel. 
Do, /ays ſhe, like a Phyſician, that when common Re. 
medies fail, will try the contrary. You have pot 
nothing hitherto by Severity: After Salvidianus there 
followed Lepidus, aſter him Muræ na; Cæpio followed 
him, and Egnetius followed Cæpio Try now what 
Mercy will do; forgive Cinna. He is diſcovered, and 
can do you no Hurt in your Perſon ; and it will yet 
* advantage you in your Reputation” Augiffus was 
glad of the Advice, and he gave Thanks for it; and 
thereupon countermanded the Meeting of his Friends, 
and ordered Cinna to be brought to lim alone; for 
whom he cauſed a Chair to be ſet, and then diſcharged 
the reſt of the Company. * Cinna, ſays Auguſtus, be- 
* fore I go any farther, you muſt 2 not to give 
* me the Interruption of one Syllable, until I have told 
you all 1 have to ſay, and you ſhall have Liberty 
afterwards to ſay what you pleaſe. You cannot forget, 
that when I found you in Arms againſt me, and not 
only made my Enemy, but born ſo ; I gave you your 
Life and Fortune. Upon your Petition for the Prielt- 
hood, I granted it, with a Repulſe to the Sonsof thole 
that had been my Fellow Soldiers; and you are at this 
Day ſo happy and ſo rich, that even the Conquerors 
envy him that is overcome; and yet after all this, you 
* are in a Plot, Cinna, to murder me.“ At that Word 
Cinna ſtarted, and interpoſed with Exclamations, * That 
certainly he was far from being either ſo wicked, or 
mad.“ This is a Breach of Conditions, Cinna, ſays 
* Auguſtus, it is not your Time to ſpeak yet. I tell you 
again, that you are in a Plot to murder me;“ and (0 
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be told him the Time, the Place, the Confederates, the: 
Order and Manner of the Deſign, and who it was to do, 
the Deed. Cinna, upon this, fixed his Eye upon the 
Ground, without any Reply; not for his Word-ſake, 
but as in a Confuſion of Conſcience ; and ſo Auguſtus 


4 went on, What, /ays he, may your Deſign be in all 
p « this? Is it that you would pretend to ſep into my 
! place? The Commonwealth were in an ill Condition, 
WW © if only Auguſtus were in the Way betwixt you and the 
1s Government. You were caſt the other Day in a Cauſe 
a Aby one of your own Freemen ; and do you expect to 


' fnd a weaker Adverſary of Cz/ar? But, what if I were 
removed? There is Æmilius Paulis, Fabius Maximus, 
* aud twenty other Families of great Blood and Intereſt, 
that would never bear it.” To cut off the Story ſhort, 
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d (for it was a Diſcourſe of above two Hours; and Au- 

it %%, lengthened the Puniſhment in Words, fince he 

id intended that ſhould be all.) Well, Cinna, ſays he, 

et * the Life that I gave to you once as an Enemy, I will if 
as now repeat to a Traztor, and to a Parricide, and this | 
d * ſhall be the laſt Reproach I will give you. For the 

s, „Time to come there ' ſhall be no other Contention 

or WI © betwixt you. and me, than which ſhall out-do the other 

ed Wi © in Point of Friendſhip.” After this Auguſtus made 

e- Cn Conſul, (an Honour, which, he confeſſed, he dunſt? 

ve not ſo much as deſire) and Cinna was ever affectionately 

Id faithful to him! He made Cæſar his /ole Heir; and this: 

ty was the laft Conſpiracy that ever was formed againſt him. 


Tais Moderation of Auguſtus was * the Excellency. 
ot of his mature Age; for in his Youth he „ Adouftus? 
ur vas paſſionate and ſudden ; and he did. Mod: 1 
|t- many Things, which afterward he looked. 2 2 * 

"le back upon with Trouble: After the Battle el. 

vis of Adium, ſo many Navies, brokem in Sicily, both Ro- 
rsa and Strangers; the Perufian Altars, (where 300 Lives 
ou Wl vere /acrificed to the Ghoſt of Julius) his frequent Praſcrip- 

rd en, and other Severities ; his 7Temperance-at laſt ſeemed 

„at do be little more than a aveary Cruelty... If he had not 

or fergiden thoſe that he conguered, whom ſhould he have 
13 Wh £22crned? He choſe his very Lie- Guard ſrom among his 
on Enemies, and the Flower of the Romans owed their Lives: 

ſo his Clomency.. Nay, he * puniſhed Lepidus. himſeli 

| - 
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with Baniſhment, and permitted him to wear the Enfions 
of his Dignity, without taking the Portificate to hiniſelt 
fo long as Lepidus was living; for he would not poſleſ; i 
us a Spoil, but as an Honour. This Clemency it was that 
ſecured him in his Greatneſs, and ingratiated him to the 
People, though he laid his Hand upon the Government 
before they had thoroughly ſubmitted to the Yoke; and 
this Clemency it was, that made his Name famous to 
Pofterity. This is it, that makes us reckon him givin, 
without the Authority of an Aporbroffr. He was ſo tender 
and patient, that though many a bitter Jeſt was broken 
n him (and Coatumelies upon Princes are the moſt i» 
tolerable of all Injuries) yet he never puniſhed any Man 
wpon that Subject. 47 zs then generous 70 be merciful, 
evhen we have it in our Power to take Revenge. 
A Son of Titus Arius being examined, and found * 
* 4 merciful guilty of Parricid? was baniſhed Rome, and 
NU of confined to Marſeilles, where his Father 
Juag allowed him the ſame Annuity that he had 
before; which made all People conclude him 
guilty, -when they ſaw that his Father had yet condemned 
the Son that he could not Hate. Auguſtus was pleaſed to 
fit upon the Fact in the Houſe of Aris, only. as a /agle 
Member of the Council, that was toexamine it ; If it had 
been in Cæſar's Palace, the Judement muſt have been 
Cefar's, and not the Father's. Opon a full Hearing of 
the Matter, Cæſar directed, that every Man ſhould write 
his Opinion, whether gw//zy or not, and without declaring. 
his own for fear of a partial Vote. Before the opening of 
the Books, Cæſar paſſed an Oath, that he would not be 
Arius his Heir; and to ſhew that he had no Intereſt in 
his Sentence, as appeared afterward ;-for he was not con- 
demned to the ordinaty Puniſpbmem of Parricides, nor 
to a Priſon ;; but by the Mediation of Cœſar, only ba- 
niſhed Rome, and confined to the Place which his Father 
ſhould name: Auguſtus infiſted upon it, that the Father 
ſhould content himſelf with an eaſy Paniſhment; and 
arguing that the young Man was not moved to the At- 
tempt by Malice, and thathe was but half reſolved upon 
the - for be wavered in it; and therefore to remove 
bim from the City, and: fromhis Father's Sight, would 
be ſaſſcĩient- This ava glorious Merey and worthy of 2 


Auguſtus. 
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Prince, to make all Things gentler wherever he comes. 
How miſerable is that Man in himſelf, who when he has. 
employed his Power in Rapine and Cruelty upon others, 
is yet more unhappy in himſelf: He ſtands in Fear both 
of his Domeſtics, and of Strangers ; the Faith of his 
Friends, and the Piety of his Children, and flies to ac- 
tual Violence to ſecure him from the Violence he fears. 
When he comes to look about him, and to confider 
what he has done, what he muff, and what he is about 
to do; what with the HYickedne/5, and with the Tor- 
ments of his Conſcience, many Times he fears Death, 
oftener he wiſhes for it ; and lives more odious to him- 
ſelf, than to his Subjects: Whereas, on the contrary, 
he that takes a Care of the Public, though of one Part 
more perhaps than of another, yet there is not any Part 
of it, but he looks upon as Part of himſelf. His Mind 
is tender and gentle, and even where Puniſhment is ne- 
cfary and profitable; he comes to it unwillingly, and 
without any Rancour or Enmity in his Heart. Let 
the Authority, in fine, be what it will, Clemency be- 
comes it, and the greater the Power, the greater 1s the 
Glory of it. JI is a truly Royal Firtue, for a Prince 10 
deliver bis People from other Men's Anger, and not to 

wpre/s them with his own. ; 
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EPISTLE | Up 
Certain general Directions for the Government of the 


Vice; as in ſpeaking ſoft or loud, quick or flow: 
The Speech is the Index of the Mind. # 


Y 00 ſay well, that in ſpeaking, the very Or- 


dering of the Voice (to ſay nothing of the Actions, 

Countenances, and other Circumſtances, that 
accompany it) is a Conſideration worthy of a wiſe Man. 
There are that preſcribe certain Modes of Riſing and 
Falling: Nay, if you will be governed by them, you 
ſhall not ſpeak a Word, move a Step, or eat a Bit, but 
by Rule: And theſe perhaps are too critical. Do not 
underſtand me yet, as if I made no. Difference betwirt 
entering upon a Diſcourſe loud or ſoft ; for the AﬀeRi- 
ons do naturally nſe by Degrees ; and, in all Difputes, 
or Pleadings, whether public or private, a Man ſhould 
properly begin with Modeſty and Temper; and ſo ad- 
vance by little, if Need be, into Clamonr, and Vocifera- 
tion. And as the Voice riſes by Degrees, let it fall ſo 
too; not ſnapping off upon's ſudden, but abating, as 
upon Moderation: The other is unmannerly and rude, 
He that has a precipitate Speech, is commonly violent in 
his Manners: Beſide, that there is in it much of Vanity 
and Emptineſs; and no Man takes Satis faction in a Flux 
of Words, without Choice; where the Noiſe 1s more 
than the Value. Fabius was a Man eminent, both for 
his Life and Learning; and no leſs for his Eloquence. 
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His Speech was rather eaſy and ſliding, than quick; 
which he accounted to be not only liable to many Er- 
rors, but to a Suſpicion of Immodeſty. Nay let a Man 
have Words never ſo much at will, he will no more 
ſpeak faſt, than he will run ; for fear his Tongue ſhould 
go before his Wit. The Speech of a Philaſapher ſhould 
be like his Life, compoſed, without Prefling or Stum- 
bling; which is fitter for a Mountebank, than a Man 
of Sobriety and Buſineſs. And then to drop one Word 
aſter another, he is as bad on the other Side: The Inter- 
tuption is tedious, and tires out the Auditor with Ex- 
pectation. Truth and Morality ſhould be delivered in 
Words plain, and without Affectation; for, like Reme- 
dies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are never the better 
for them. He that would work upon his Hearers, muſt 
no more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than a Phyfician 
to cure his Patients, only in paſſing by them. Not but 
that | would have a wiſe Man, in ſome Caſes, to raiſe 
himſelf, and mend his Pace; but ſtill with a Regard to 
thc Dignity of his Manners ; though there may be a great 
Force alio in Moderation. I would have his Diſcourſe 
ſmooth, and flowing like a River; not impetuous like a 
Torrent, There is a rapid, lawleſs, and irrevocable 
Velocity of Speech, which I wogld fcarce allow, even 
to an Orator ; for if he be tranſported with Paſſion, or 
Oſtentation, a Man's Attention can hardly keep him 
Company. It is not the Quantity, but the Pertinence, 
that does the Buſineſs. Let the Words of an ancient 
Man flow ſoft and gentle ; but not run on without Fear, 
or Wit, as if a whole Declamation were to be but one 
period. Cicero wrote with Care, and that which will 
for ever ſtand the Teſt. All public Languages are ac- 
cording to the Humour of the Age. A Wantonneſs and 
Effeminacy of Speech, denotes Luxury; for the Wit 
follows the Mind: If the latter be ſound, compoſed, . 
temperate, and grave; the Wit is dry, and ſober too: 
But if the one be corrupted, the other is likewiſe un- 
ſound. Do we not ſee, when a Man's Mind is heavy, 
bow he creeps, and draws his Legs after him? A finical 
Temper is read in the very Geſtures and Cloaths; if a 
Man be choleric and' violent, it is alſo diſcovered in his 
Motions. An angry Man ſpeaks ſhort and quick 3 the 
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Speech of an effeminate Man is looſe and meltisg. A 
quaint and ſolicitous Way of Speaking, is the Sipn of x 
weak Mind; but a great Man ſpeaks with Eaſe, arg 
Freedom; and with more Aſſurance, though leſs Care, 
Speech is the Index of the Mind: When-you ſee a Man 
dreſs, and ſet his Clothes in Print, you ſhall be ſure to 
find his Words ſo too, and nothing in them that is firm 
and weighty : It does not become a Mas to be delicate, 
As it is in Drink, the Tongue never trips, until the Mind 
be over-borne; ſo it is with Speech, ſo long as the Mind 
is whole and ſound, the Speech is maſculine and ſtrong, 
but if one fails, the other follows: 


2 — — * 


LS FL 


Of Stiles, Compoſitions, and the Choice of Mord. 
That is the beſt May of Writing, and Speaking, 
which is free and natural, Advice concerning 
Reading. 


O V cannot expect any certain, and wniver/al Ruli, 
either for the Sjle, or for the Manner of Speak- 
mg, or Writing; becauſe they vary according to Uſage 
and Occaſion. So that we mult content ourſelves with 
Generals, Men write and ſpeak commonly according 
to the Humour of the Age they live in: And there is 
alſo a Correſpondence betwixt the Language and the 
Kife of particular Perſons; as one may give a near 
Gueſs ata Man, by his very Gait, Furniture and Clothes. 
In the firſt Place, let the Senſe be honeſt, and noble; not 
1233 up in Sentences, but ſubſtantial, and of higher 
eſign, with nothing in it ſuperfluous. Lot the Words 
be fitted to the Matter: And where the Subject is fami- 
liar, let the Stile be ſo too. But great Thoughts mult 
have ſoitable Expreſſions; and there ought to be a Kind 
of Tranſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. It is 
not enough to compoſe a pleaſant Fable, and tickle the 
Bancy ; 2 he that treats of weighty Matters, muſt do 
it in the grave, and ſober Terms. There are ſome that 


Rave much of the Vigour of an ne or of that 
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ententious Sharpneſs; and yet the Worthineſs of the 


Senſe makes Amends for the Lowneſs of the Stile. Our 


Forefathers were not at all delighted with fine Words, 
and Flowers: But their Compofitions were ſtrong, equal, 
and manly. We have now-a-days here add there a 
point; but the Work is uneven, where only this or 
that Particular is remarkable. We never admire this, 
or that ſingle Tree, where the whole Wood is all of a 
Height. A ſpecious Title-Page may commend a Book. 
to Sale, but not for Uſe. An eminent Author 1s to be- 
taken down whole, and not here and there a Bit, It is 
aMaiming of the Body to take the Members of it apart; 
nor is it a handſome Leg, or Arm, that makes a hand- 
{-me Man; but the Symmetry and Agreement of all to- 
gether. It is the Excellency of Speaking and Writing, 
to do it cloſe, and in Words accommodate to the Inten- 
tion; and F'would yet have ſomewhat more to be figni- 
fed, than is delivered: It being alſo a Mark of Strength, 
and Solidity of Judgment. The Propriety of Words, 
in ſome Caſes, is wonderful; eſpecially when we are 
well read in the Knowledge of Things, and of Duties, 
and there is a ſingular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Num- 
bers when they run ſmooth, and withowt Perturbation. 


Some are raiſed and ſtartled at Words, as a Horſe is at 


a Drum; and indulge the very Paſſton of the Speaker, 
Others are moved with the Beauty of Things; and: 
when they hear any Thing bravely urged againſt Death 
or Fortune, they do ſecretly wilh for ſome Occaſion of 
experimenting that Generofity. in tbhemſelves. But not 
one of a Thoufand of them, that carries the Reſolution 
Home with him that he had conceived It is an eaſy 
Matter to excite an Auditory to the Love of Goodneſs, 
having already the Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue 
within themſelves: So that it is but awakening the Con-- 
ſderation of it, where all Men-are a Feforehand: 
upon the Main. Who is ſo fordid, as not to be rouſed 
at ſuch a Speech as this ? Thr poor Man want ma 
Things, but the covetons Man wants all. Can any Fleſh. 
forbear being delighted with this Saying, though a Satire- 
againſt his own Vice? As to forced Metaphors, and wild: 
Hyperbiles, L would leave them to the Poets. And I am 
uterlyagainſtfooling wich tinkling Conceits and Sounds: 
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Not that I would wholly forbid the Uſe of Myperbolis; 
which, although they exceed the Truth, may yet bea 
Means, by Things incredible, to bring us unto Things 
credible. And there may be great Uſe made alſo of 
Parables: For the Way of Application does uſually 
more affect the Mind, than the downright Meaning, 
That Speech which gains upon the Paſhons, is much 
more profitable than that which only works upon the 
Judgment. Chry/ppus was a great Man, and of an acute 
Wit; but the Edge of it was ſo fine, that every Thing 
turned it: And he might be ſaid, in Truth, rather to 
prick the Subject that he handled, than to pierce it 
through. 

As it is not for the Honour of a Philoſopher to be oli. 
citous about Words, I would not have him negligent 
neither: But let him ſpeak with Aſſurance, and with. 
out Affectation. If we can, let our Diſcourſes be power- 
ful; but however, let them be clear. I like a Compoſi- 
tion that is nervous and ſtrong ;z. but yet I would have it 
ſweet and gracious withal. There are many Things, I 
know, that pleaſe well enough in the Delivery, and yet 
will hardly abide the Teſt of an Examination. But 
that Eloquence 3s miſchievous, that diverts a Man from 
'Fhings to Words, and little better than a Proſtitution of 
Letters. For what fignifies the Pomp of Words or the 
Jumbling of Syllables, to the making up of. a wiſe Man! 
_ Tully's Compoſitions indeed are equal, his Numbers are 
harmonious, free, and gentle; and yer he takes a Care, 


not to make any Forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabianisa. 


reat Man, in being ſecond to Cicero. Pollio is a great 
an too, though a Step below him; and ſo is Li 
likewiſe, though he comes after the other three. But 
ſeveral Subjects require ſeveral Excellencies. An Orator 
ſhould be ſharp; the Tragedian great, and the Comedian 
eaſant. When a Man declaims againſt. Vice, let him 


bitter; againſt Danger, bold; againſt Fortune, proud; 
againſt Ambition, reproachful : Let him chide Luxury, 


defame Luſt:- An Impotency of. Mind muſt be broken. 
In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaſt Part of an - honeſt 
Man's Buſineſs. Fu 6 4 

Ix the Matter of Compoſition, I would write 251 
ſpeak, with Eaſe and Freedom; for it is more friendly 


— 
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2: well as more natural: And ſo much my Inclination, 
that if I could make my Mind viſible to you, I would 
neither ſpeak nor write it. If I put my Thoughts in 
good Senſe, the Matter of Ornament I ſhall leave to the 
Orators. There are ſome Things that a Man may write 
even as he travels: Others, that require Privacy and 
Leiſure : But, however, it is good in Writing, as in 
other Caſes, to leave the beſt Bit for the laſt. A Philo- 
/:pher has no more to do, than to ſpeak properly, and in 


Words that expreſs his Meaning. And this may be 


done without Toffing of the Hands, Stamping, or any 
violent Agitation of the Body; without either the Vani- 
ty of the Theatre, on the one Hand, or an inſtpid Hea- 
vineſs on the other. I would have his Speech as plain and 
ſimple as his Life; for he is then as good as his Word, 
when both hearing him, and ſeeing him, we find him to 
be the ſame Perſon. And yet if a Man can be eloquent, 
without more Pains than the Thing's worth, let him ufe 
his Faculty: Provided that he value himſelf upon the 
Matter, more than upon the Words; and apply himſelf 
rather to the — than to the Fancy : For 
this is a Buſineſs of Virtue, not a Trial of Wit. Who 
1; there that would not rather have a healing, than a 
rhetorical Phyfician ? But for eſteeming any Man purel 
upon the Score of his Rhetoric, I would as ſoon chuſe 
a Pilot for his good Head of Hair. 

Ix the Matter of Reading; I would fix upon ſome 
particular Authors, and make them my own, He that 
15 every where, is no where; but like a Man that ſpends 
his Life in Travel, he has many Hoſts, but few Friends. 
Which is the very Condition of him that ſkips from one 
Book to another: The Variety does but diſtract his 


Head, and for want of digeſting, it turns to Corruption, 
inſtead of Nourjſhment. It is a good Argument of a 


xell-compoſed Mind, when a Man loves Home, and to 


keep Company with himſelf: Whereas a rambling Head, 


Is a certain Sign of a ſickly Humour. Many Books, 
and many Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What is the Body 
the better for Meat, that will not ſtay with it ? Nor is 
there any Thing more hurtful in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, 
or Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of Phyſic, or 


r 

Plaiſters. Of Authors, be ſure to make Choice of. 
beſt; and (as I ſaid before) to ſtick cloſe to them ; 21, 
though you take up others by the bye, reſerve fone e. 
le& Ones however for your Study and Retreat, lu yay; 
Reading, you willevery Day meet with Conſolation au 
Support againſt Poverty, Death, and other Calamitic: 
incident to human Life: Extract what you like; an 
then ſingle out ſome Particular from the refl, for the: 
Day's Meditation. Reading does not only feed, and ea. 
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tertain the Underſtanding; but when a Maa is doſ.d | 


with one Study, he relieves himſelf with another, hut 
ſtill Reading and Writing are to be taken up by Turns, 
So long as the Meat lies whole upon the Stomach, it is 
a Burden to us; but upon the ConcaRtion, it paſſes into 
Strength and Blood. And ſo it fares with our Studies; 
ſo long as they lie whole, they paſs into the Memory 
without affecting the Underſtanding. But, upon Me- 
ditation they become our own, and ſupply us with 
Strength and Virtue: 'The Bee that wanders and fips 
from every Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe. has gathered into 
her Cells, Rees bs: 
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EPISTLE III. 


Againſt all Sorts 
taſtical Studies; impertinent and unprofitable Sub- 
Uulties.. Man's Buſineſs is Virtue, not Words. 


HERE are many Men (and ſome of great Senſe 

too) that loſe both the Profit, and the Reputation 
of good Th 
them. They love to talk in My/ery, and take it for a 
Mark of Wi/dom, not to be underſtood. They are ſo fond 
of making themſelves public, that they will rather be 
ridiculous, than not taken notice of. When the Mine 
grows ſqueamiſh, and comes to a Loathing of "Thing 
that are common, as if they were ſerdid, that Sickneſ 
betrays itſelf in our Way of Speaking too: For we mu 
have new Words, new Cempeſitions 3 and it paſſes for at 
Ornament to borrow from other Tongues, where we ma 
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de better furniſhed in our own: One Man prizes him - 
ſelf upon being conciſe, and talking in Parables ; Ano- 
ther runs himſelf out in Mord,; and that which he takes 
only for copious, renders him to others both ridiculous and 
ion Others there are, that like the Error well 
enough, but cannot come up to it. But take this for a. 
Rule ; Hherefoever the Speech is corrupted, ſo is the Mind. 
Some are only for Words antiquated, and long fince out 
of Date; others only for that which is popular and coar/t 3. 


and they are both in the Wrong; for the one takes too 


little Care, and the other too much. Some are for a rough, 
token Stile, as if it were a Thing unmanly to pleaſe the 
bar; others are too nice upon the Matter of Number, 
and make it rather Singing than Speaking. Some affect 
dot to be underſtood till the End of the Period, and 


mrdly then neither. It is not good, a Stile that is 


either too bold, or too forid; the one wants Modeſty, and 
the other Effect. Some are too farchr, and formal ;. 
others take a Pride in being rugged; and if they chance 


to let fall any Thing that is ſmooth, they will tranſpoſe. 


awd mangle it on Purpoſe, only to maim the Period, 
and diſappoint a Body's Expectation. Theſe Errors are 
commonly introduced by fome Perſon that is famous for 


his Eloquence; others follow him; and ſo it paſſes into 


Faſhion, And we are as much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as in that of our Words. | | 
THzrE are ſome Studies which are only Matter of 
Curioſity, and Trial of Skill; others of Pleaſure, and of 
Uſe : But ſtill there are many Things worth the know- 
Ing, perhaps, that were not worth the learning. It is a 
huge deal of Time that is ſpent in Cavilling about. 
8 ords,. and captious Diſputations, that works us up to 
n Edge, and then nothing comes on it. There are ſome 
Tricks of Wit, like Slight-of Hand, which amount to 
do more than the Tying of Knots only to looſen them» 
gain; and it is the very Fallacy that pleaſes us; for ſo- 
ſoon as ever we know how they are done, the Satisfac-- 
lon is at an End. He that does not underſtand theſe So- 


de better. If a Man tells me that l have Horns, I can: 
ell him again, that I have none, without feeling on my 
lorehead. Bion's Dilemma. makes all Mes ta be ſacris- 


jbi/ms, is never the worſe; and he that does, is never 
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legious, and yet at the ſame Time maintains, that there 
is no ſuch Thing as Sacrilege, He that takes to himſelf 
(ſays he) wha? belongs to God, commits Sacrilege ; but all 
T hings _ to God, therefore he that applies any J. hing 
to his oxon Uſe is ſacrilegious. On the other Side, the 
very Riding of a Temple he makes to be no Sacrilege : Fur 
it is (ſays he) but the taking of ſomething out of one Place 
that belongs to God, and removing it to another that belong; 
to him too. The Fallacy lies in this, that though all 
Things belong to him, all Things are not yet dedicated 
to him. There is no greater Enemy of Truth, than 
over much Subtilty of Speculation. Protagoras will 
have every Thing diſputable, and as much to be ſaid 
for the one Side, as for the other. Nay, he makes it 
another Queſtion, Whether every Thing be. diſputable ur 
ro ? There are others that make it a Science, to prove, 
that Man knows nothing ; But the former is the more 
tolerable Error; for the other takes away the very Hope 
of Knowledge; and it is better to know that which is 
ſaperfluous, than nothing at all. And yet it is a Kind 
of Intemperance to deſire to know more than enough; 
for it makes Men troubleſome, talkative, impertinent, 
conceited, Oc. There is a certain Hankering after 
Learning; which if it be not put into a right Way, bin 
ders, and falls fou] upon itſelf, Wherefore the Burden 
muſt be fitted to the Shoulders, and no more than we are 
able to bear. It is in a great Meaſure, the Fault of our 
Tutors, that teach their Diſciples rather how to diſpute, 
than how to live: And the Learner himſelf is alſo to 
blame, for applying himſelf to the Improvement, rather 
of his Wit, than of his Mind: By which Means Philo- 
ſophy is now turned to Philology. Put a Grammarian to 
a Virgil; he never heeds the Philaſophy but the Verſe: 
Every Man takes Notes for his own Study. In the ſame 
Meadow the Coco finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, and 
the Stor4 ſnaps a Lizzard. Tully's De Republica, fnds 
Work both for the Philoſopher, the Philologer, and the 
Grammarian. The Philoſopher wonders how it was pol: 
fible to ſpeak ſo much againſt Juice. The Phileloger 
makes this Obſervation, that Rome had tauo Kings : Ihe 
one without a Father, and the other without a Mecther; 
for it is a Queſtion, who was Serving bis Mother, and of 
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Ancus his Father, there is not ſo much as any Mention, 
The Grammarian takes Notice, that Reap/a is uſed for 
Reip/a ; and Sep/e for Scipſa. And ſo every Man makes 
his Notes for his own Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries apart, 
let us learn to do Good to Mankind, and to put our 
Knowledge into Action Our Danger is the being miſ- 
taken in Things, not in Words; and in the confounding 
of Good and Evil. So that our whole Life is but one 
continued Error, and we live in Dependency upon Tc- 
morrow. There is a World of Things to be ſtudied, 
and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the Mind 
of Things unneceſſary, to make way for greater Mat- 
ters. T he Buſineſs of the School 1s rather a Play, than a 
Study, and only to be done when we can do nothing 
elſe. There are many People that frequent them, only 
to hear, and not to learn; and they take Notes too, not 
to reform their Manners, but to pick up Words, which 
they vent, with as little Benefit to others, as they heard 
them. to themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of Time, 
and other Men's Ears a great deal of Trouble, to pur- 
chaſe the Character of J Man; wherefore I ſhall 
even content myſelf with the coarſe Title of an honeſt 
Man. The worſt of it is, that there 1s a vain, and idle 
Pleaſure in it, which tempts us to ſquander away many 
a precious Hour to very little Purpoſe. We ſpend our- 

tives upon Subtilties, which may perchance make us to 

be thought learned, but not good. Wiſdom delights in 
Openneſs and Simplicity; in the forming of our Lives, 
rather than in the Niceties of the Schools, which, at beſt, 
do but bring us Pleaſure without Profit. And in ſhort, 
the Things which the Phileſophers impoſe upon us with 
ſo much Pride and Vanity, are little more than the ſame 
Leſſons over again, which they learned at School, But 
ſome Authors have their Names, though their Diſ- 
courſes be mean enough; they diſpute, and wrangle, but 
taey do not edify any farther, than as they keep us from 
ill doing, or perhaps ſtop us in our Speed to Wickedneſs. 
And there ought to be a Difference betwixt the Ap- 
plauſes of the Schools, and of the Theatre; the one 
being moved with every popular Conceit, which does not 
at all conſiſt with the Dignity of the other. Whereas 
there are ſome Writings that ſtir up ſome generous Re- 
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ſolutions, that do, as it were, inſpire a Man with 2 
new Soul. They diſplay the Bleſſings of a happy Life, 
and poſſeſs me at the ſame Time with Admiration ard 
with Hope. They give me a Veneration for the Oracle, 
of Antiquity, and a Claim to them, as to a common 
Inheritance; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, and 
zit muſt be my Duty to improve the Stock, and tranſmit 
it to Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear a Man 
cite Zeno, Clenu bes, Epicurus, without ſomething cf hi 
own too. What do | care for the bare hearing of that 
which I may read? Not but that Word of Mouth makes 
a great Impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the Speaker's 
-own Words: But he that only recites another Man's 
Words, is no more to me than a Notary. Beſide that 
there is an End of Invention, if we reſt upon what is in- 
vented already; and he that only follows another, is ſo 
far from finding out any Thing new, that he does not ſo 
much as look for it. I do not pretend all this while to 
be the Maſter of Truth, but I am yet a moſt obſtinate 
Inquiſitor after it. I am no Man's Slave; but as I al. 
«cribe much to great Men, I challenge ſomething to my- 
:felf. Our Forefathers have left us not only their In- 
vention, but Matter alſo for farther Enquiry, and per- 
chaps they might have found out more Things that are 
neceſſary, if they had not bent their Thoughts too 
much upon Superſſuities. 

Is not this a fine Time for us to be fiddling and fool - 
ing about Words? How many uſeful, and neceſſary 
Things are there, that we have firſt to learn, and ſecond- 
1y, to imprint in our Minds? For it is not enough to re- 
Ons: and to underſtand, unleſs we do what we 

now. | ; 
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EPISTLE IV. 


Buſineſs, and want of News, are no Excuſe amo 
Friends, for not 1 Wiſe Men are the bet- 


ter for one another. How far Wiſdom may be 
advanced by Precept. 


OUR laſt Letter was very ſhort; and the whole 
Letter itſelf was little more than an Excuſe for the 
Shortneſs of it. One while you are fo full of Buſne/e, 
that you cannot write at all; and another while, you 
have ſo little News, that you do not know what to write. 
Now, aſſure yourſelf, that whoſoever has a Mind to 
write may find Leiſure for it: And for your other Pre- 
tence, it looks as if we ourſelves were the leaſt Part of 
our own Buſineſs, Put the Caſe that the whole World 
were becalmed, and that there were neither Wars, 
Amours, Factions, Peſigns, Diſappointments, Competi- 
tors, or Law-ſuits ; no Prodigals, Uſurers, or Fornica- 
tors in Nature, there would be a large Field yet left for 
the Offices of Friendſhip, and for the-Exerciſe of Philo- 
ſophy and Virtue, Let us rather conſider, what we 
ourſelves ought to do, than hearken after the Doings of 
other People. What ſignifies the Story of our Netgh- 
bour's Errors, to the reforming of our own? Is it not a 
more glorious, and profitable Emplo ment, to write the 
Hiſtory of Providence, than to Record the Uſurpation of 
ambitious Princes; and rather to celebrate the Bounties 
of the Almighty, thandhe Robberies of Alaxander ? Nor 
is Buſineſs any Excuſe for the Neglect, either of our 
Studies, or of our Friends. Firſt, we continue our own 
Buſineſs, and then we increaſe it: And inſtead of 
Lending, we do wholly give ourſelves up to it, and hunt 
for colourable Pretences of miſ-ſpending our Time. 
But, I ſay, that wherever we are, or with whomſoever, 
4 3 employed, we have our Thoughts at 
iberty. N | 
You have bere drawn r eee me; and if 
you find it tedious, yon may K yourſelf, 23 
apon me to be as good as my Word. Not but that 
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write by Inclination too. For if we love the Pictures of 
our Friends, by what Hand ſoever they be drawn, How 
much more then ſhall we joy in a Friend's Letters, which 
are undoubtedly the moſt lively Pictures of one another! 
It is a Shame, you will ſay, to ſtand in need of any Re. 
membrancers of an abſent Friend; and yet ſometime 
the Place, a Servant, a Relation, a Houſe, a Garment, 
may honeſtly excite the Memory; and it renders every 
'Thing as freſh to us, as if we were ſtill joined in our 
Embraces, and drinking up one another's Tears. It is 
by the Benefit of Letters, that abſent Friends are in a 
Manner brought together; beſide that, Epiſfolary Di,. 
courſes are much more profi: able than public, and pie- 
meditated Declamations. For they infinuate themſelves 
into the Affections with more Freedom, and Effed, 
though with leſs Pomp, and Pretence. You do expect, 
perhaps, that I ſhould tell you, how gentle and ſhort a 
Winter we have had; how cold and unſeaſonable a 
Spring, or ſome other Fooleries, to as little Purpoſe, But, 
what are you and I the better for ſuch Diſcourſes ? We 
ſhould rather be laying the Foundations of a good Mind; 
and learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of Vir- 
tue, and the Amuſements of Imagination. There came 
in ſome Friends to me Yeſterday, that made the Chimney 
ſmoke a little more than ordinary ; but not at a Rate to 
make the Neighbourhood cry out Fire. We had Variety 
of Diſcourſe; and paſſing from one Thing to another, 
we came at laſt to read ſomething of Quintus Sextius: 
(a great Man, upon my Credit, deny it that will) Good 
God! the Force and Vigour of that Man's Writings! 
and how much are they above the common Level of 
other Philoſophers ! I cannot read them, methinks, with- 
out challenging of Fortune, and defying all the Powers 
of Ambition and Violence. The more I conſider him, 
the moreT admire him; for I find him, (as in the World 
itſelf) every Day to be a n:av SpeHacle, and to afford freſh 
Matter ſtill for more Veneration. And yet the Wiſdom 
of our Forefathers has left Work enough for their 
Poſterity; even if there were no more in it than the 
Application of what they have tfanſmitted to us of their 
own Invention. As, ſuppoſe, that they had left us Re- 
medies for ſuch and ſuch Diſeaſes; ſo certain, that we 
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hould not need to look for any other Medicines ; there 
yould be ſome Skill yet required in the applying of - 
them ip e proper Caſe, Proportion, and Seaſon. I have 
an Hon gur for the Memorials of our worthy Progenitors. 
If I meet a Con/ul or a Prætor upon the Road, I will 
alight from my Horſe, uncover my Head, and give him 
the Way; and ſhall I have no Veneration now for the 
Names of the Governors of Mankind? No Man is fo 
wiſe, as to know all Things; or if he did, one wiſe 
Man may yet be helpful to another, in finding out a 
nearer Way to the finiſhing of his Work: For, let a 
Man make never ſo much Hate, it is {ome Sort of A- 
iſtance, the bare encouraging of him to continue his 
Courſe; beſide the Comforts, and Benefits of Commu- 
nication, in loving, and being beloved, and in the 
mutual Approbation of each other. 

Tus laſt Point, you know, that you and Ihñ² add 
bate, was, Whether or no Wiſdom may be perfe&ed by . 
übt. There are ſome, that account only that Parc o. 
Philaſaphy to be profitable to Mankind, which delivers it- 
ſelf in particular Precepts to particular Perſons,” itnout 
forming the whole Man: Teaching the Huſband, (for 
the Purpoſe) how to behave himſelf to his Wife: The 
Father how to train up, and diſcipline his Children ; and 
the Maſter how to govern his Servants. As if any Man 
could be ſufficiently inſtructed in the Parts of Life, with- 
out comprehending the whole Sum, and Scope of it. 
Others (as Ariſto the Szoick) are rather for the general 
Decrees of Philoſophers ; which - whoſoever knows in 
the main, that Perſon underſtands in every Particular 
how to tutor himſelf. As he that learns to caſt a Dart, 
when he has by Practice and Exerciſe, gotten a true 
Aim, he not only will ſtrike this or that Mark, but 
whatever he has a Mind to: So he that is well informed 
in the avbole, will need no Direction in the Parts, but 
under the Principles of a good Life, learn how to behave 
bimſelf in all the Circumſtances of it. Cleanthes allows 
the Parænetic or Preceptive Philoſophy, to be in ſome Sort 
profitable; but yet very ſhort, and defective, unleſs as 
it lows from the univerſal Underſtanding of the Heads 
and Degrees of Philoſophy. Now the Queſtion is, whe- 
ther this alone can make f good Man, and whether it 
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be ſuperfluous itſelf ; or ſo ſufficient, as to make all other 
Knowledge appear ſo ? They that will have it ſuperflu- 
ous, argue thus. If the Eyes be covered, there is no 
ſeeing, without removing the Impediment; and in that 
Condition, it is to no Purpoſe to bid a Man go to ſuch 
or ſuch a Place, or to reach this or that with his Hand. 
And ſo it fares with the Mind; ſo long as that continues 
clouded with Ignorance and Error, it is idle to give par- 
ticular Precepts; as if you ſhould teach a poor Man to 
act the Part of a rich; or one that is hungry, how to be- 
have himſelf with a full Stomach : While the one is ne- 
ceſſitous, and the other half ſtarved, they are neither of 
them the better for it. And then, ſhall we give Precepts 
in manift/t Caſes, or in doubtful? The former need none, 
and in the latter we fhall not be believed. Nor is it 
enough ſimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Reaſons for 
it. There are two Errors which we are liable to in this 
Caſe; either the Wickedneſs of perverſe Opinions, 
which have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a Diſpoſ- 
tion to entertain Error, under any Reſemblance of Truth, 


So that our Work muſt be, either to cure a fick Mind, ap 
that is already tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an evil Inclina- up! 
tion, before it comes to an ill Habit. Now, the Degrees his 
of Philo/ophy enable us in both theſe Caſes. Nor is it Pre 
pom̃ble, by Particulars, to obviate all particular Occa- the 
ons. One Man marries a Widow, another a Maid: for 
She may be rich, or poor, barren, or fruitful : Young, Di 
or ancient; ſuperior, inferior, or equal. One Man fol- ſer 


lows public Buſineſs, another flies it; ſo that the ſame Op 
Advice that is profitable to the one, may be miſchievous nit 
to the other. Every one's is a particular Caſe, and mult Wl the 
be ſuited with a particular Counſel, The Laws of Pi. ma 
loJophy are brief, and extend to all: But the Variety of WI it i 
the other is incomprehenſible, and can never make that O: 
good to all which it promiſes. to a few. The Precepts WF tun 
of Wiſdom lie open, but the Degrees of it are hidden in del 
the Dark. So. 

Now, in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the Mind, as an) 
with the Eye: If there be a Suffuſion, it is to be helped a 
by Remedy, and not by Precept. The Eye is not to be cur 
taught to diſtinguiſh Colours; but the Mind muſt be in- fir 
formed what to do in Life. And yet the Phyſician will 
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reſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, as well as Phyſie; 
and tell him, You muſt bring your Eye to endure the Light 
by Degrees ; have a Care of Studying upon a full Stomach, 
Kc. We are told, that Precepts do neither extinguiſh 
nor abate falſe Opinions in us of Good or Evil: And it 
hall be granted, that of themſelves they are not able to 


ſubdue vicious Inclinations: But this does not hinder + 


them from being very uſeful'to us in Conjunction with 
other Helps. Firft, as they refreſh the Memory ; and 
ſecondly, as they bring us to a more diſtin View of the 
Parts, which we ſaw but confuſedly in the whole. At 
the ſame Rate, Conſolatories, and Exhortations will be 
found ſuperfluous, as well as Precepts, which yet upon 
daily Experience we know to be otherwiſe. Nay, we 
are the better, not only for the Precepts, but for the 
Converſe of Philo/ophers, for we ſtill carry away ſome- 
what of the Tincture of Virtue, whether we will or no: 
But the deepeſt Impreſſion they make, is upon Children, 
t is urged, that Precepts are inſufficient without Proof; 
but, I fay, that the very Authority of the Adviſer, goes 
a great Way in the Credit of the Advice: As we depend 
upon the Opinion of the Lawyer, without demanding 
his Reaſon for it. And again, whereas the Variety of 
Precepts is ſaid to be infinite, I cannot allow it. For 
the greateſt and moſt neceſſary Affairs are not many; and 
for the Application to Time, Places, and Perſons, the 
Differences are ſo ſmall, that a few general Rules, will 
ſerve the Turn. Nay, let a Man be never fo right in his 
Opinion, he may be yet more confirmed in it by Admo- 
nition, 'There are many Things that may aſſiſt a Cure, 
8 they do not perfect it; even Madmea themſelves 
may be kept in Awe by Menaces, and Correction. But 
it is a hard Matter, I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a 
Diſtance. For Advice depends much upon the Oppor- 
tunity; and that perhaps which was proper when it wis 
deſired, may come to be pernicious before it be received. 
Some indeed may be prefcribed, as ſome Remedies, at 
any Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Poſterity but for others ; 
a Man muft be upon the Place, and deliberate upon Cir- 
cumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watchfal to 
irike in with the very La of the Occaſion, 
'F --. 
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Seneca gives an Account of himſelf. Of his Studies, 
and of his Inclinations: With many excellent Re- 


fleftions upon the Duties, and the Errors of bu- 
man Life, 


OUR Letters were old, before they came to my 
Hand; ſo that I made no Enquiry of the, Meſſen- 
ger what you were a-doing; beſides that, wherever you 
are, I take it for granted, that I know your Buſineſs; and 
that you are ſtill upon the great Work of perfeQting 
yourſelf: A Thing not to be done by Chance, but by 
Induſtry and Labour. We are all of us wicked, before 
we come to be good. We are prepoſſeſſed, ſo that we 
muſt - unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Virtue. ' The great 
Difficulty is to begin the Enterprize : For a weak Mind 
1s afraid of new Experiments. I have now given over 
troubling myſelf for fear of you: Becanſe I have that 
Security for your well-doing, that never failed any Man, 
'The Love of Truth and of Goodneſs, is become habitual 
to you. It may ſo fall out, that Fortune perhaps may 
do you an Injury; but there is no Fear of your doin 
yourſelf one. Go on as you have begun, and compole 
your Reſolutions ; not to an effeminate Eaſe, but to a 
Frame of virtuous Quiet. It is a double Kindneſs that 
you call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time; that 
nothing leſs than a Diary of my Life will ſatisfy you: 
For I take it as a Mark, both of your good Opinion, 
and of your Friendſhip; the former in believing that J 
do nothing which I care to conceal ; and the other aſſur- 
ing yourſelf. that I will make you the Confident of all 
my Secrets. I will hereafter ſet a Watch upon myſelt, 
and do as you would have me: And acquaint you, not 
only with the Courſe and Method, but with the very 
Buſineſs of my Life. | 
Tris Day I have had entire to myſelf, without any 
knocking at my Door, or lifting up of the Hanging ; 
but I have divided it betwixt my Book and my Bed, and 
been left at Liberty to do my own Buſineſs : For all the 
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Impertinents were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or at 
the Horſe-match. My Body does not require much Ex- 
erciſe; and I am beholden to my Age for it: A little 
makes me weary ; and that is the End alſo of that which 
is moſt robuſt, My Dinner is a Piece of dry Bread, 
without a Table, and without fouling my Fingers. My 
Sleeps are ſhort, and in Truth a little doubtful, betwixt 
lumbering and waking. One while I am reflecting upon 
the Errors of Antiquity; and then I apply myſelf to the 
correcting of my own. In my Reading, with Reve- 
rence to the Ancients, ſome Things I take, others I al- 
ter; and ſome again I reject; others [ invent; without 
enthralling myſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as not to 
preſerve the Freedom of my own. Sometimes of a ſud- 
den in the Middle of my Meditations, my Ears are 
ſtruck with a Shout of a thouſand People together, from 
ſome Spectacle or other; the Noiſe does not at all dif- 
compoſe my Thoughts; it is no more to me than the 
Daihing of Waves, or the Wind in a Wood; but poſſi- 
bly ſometimes it may divert them. G Lord! (think I) 
1 Men would but exerciſe their Brains, as they do their 

odies ; and take as much Pains for Virtue, as they do for 
Pleaſure ! For Difficulties ſtrengthen the Mind, as well 
as Labour does the Body, 

You tell me, that you want my Books more than my 
Counſels; which [ take juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould 
have aſked me for my Picture. For I have the very ſame 
Opinion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty. You 
ſhall have both the one, and the other, with my very 
Self into the Bargain. 

Is the Examination of my own Heart, I find ſome 
Vices that lie open; others more obſcure, and out of 
Sight; and ſome that take me only by Fits. Which laft 
look upon as the moſt dangerous and t oubleſome; for 
they lie upon the Catch, and keep a Man upon a perpe- 
tual Guard: Being neither provided againſt them, as in a 
State of War; nor ſecure as in any Aſſurance of Peace. 
To ſay the Truth, we are all of us as cruel, as ambitious, 
and as luxurious as our Fellows. But we want the For- 
tune, or the Occaſion perchance, to ſhew it. When the 
Snake is frozen, it is ſafe ; but the Poiſon is ſtill in it 
though it be numbed. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe their 
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Power with Inſolence; when yet if we had the ſame 
Means, it is odds that we ſhould do the ſame Thing our. 
ſelves. Only our Corruptions are private, for want of 
Opportunity to employ them. Some Things we look 
upon as ſuperfluous ; and others, not as worth the while, 
But we never conſider, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we pretend to receive gratis, As Anxiety, Loſs of Cre. 
dit, Liberty, and Time. So cheap is every Man in effed, 
that pretends to be moſt dear to himſelf. Some are dipt 
in their Luſts, as in a River; there muſt be a Hand to 
help*them out: Others are ſtrangely careleſs of good 
Counſel; and yet well enough diſpoſed to follow Ex- 
ample. Some again muſt be forced to their Duties, be- 
cauſe there is no Good to be done upon them by Perſua. 
fion. But, out of the whole Race of Mankind, how 
few are there that are able to help themſelves ? Being 
thus conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould do well to 
keep ourſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak Minds with 
Wine, Beauty, or Pleaſure ; we bave much ado, you ſee, 
to keep our Feet upon dry Ground: What will become 
of us then, if we venture ourſelves where it is ſlippery? 
It is not to ſay, This is a hard Leſſon, and zwe cannot gu 
through with it. For we can, if we would endeavour it; 
but we cannot, becauſe we give it for granted that we 
cannot, without trying whether we can or no. And what 
is the Meaning of all this ; but that we are pleaſed with 
our Vices, and willing to be maſtered by them? $0 that 
we had rather excuſe than caſt them off. The true Rea- 
ſon is, we will not; but the Pretence is that we cann!, 
And we are not only under a Necefity of Error, but the 
very Love of it. 

To give you now a Brief of my own Character, I am 
none of thoſe that take Delight in Tumults, and in ftrug- 
gling with Difficulties. I had rather be quiet, than in 
Arms: For I account it my Duty to bear up againſt il 
Fortune: But till without chuſing it. I am no Friend to 
Contention ; eſpecially that of the Bar: But I am very 
much a Servant to all honeſt Buſineſs, that may be done 
in a Corner. And there is no Retreat ſo unhappy as not 
to yield Entertainment for a great Mind; by which 3 
Man may make himſelf profitable both to his Country, 
and to his Friends, by his Wiſdom, by his Intereſt, aud 
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by his Counſel. It is the Part of a good Patriot to pre- 
fer Men of Worth; to deſend the Innocent; to provide 
good Laws; and to adviſe in War and in Peace. But is 
not he a good Patriot, that inſtructs Youth in Virtue; 
and furniſnes the World with Precepts of Morality, and 
keeps human Nature within the Bounds of right Reaſon ? 
Who is the greater Man, he that pronounces a Sentence 
upon the Bench, or he that in his Study reads us a Lec- 
ture of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, Fortitude; the Know- 
ledge of Heaven, the Contempt of Death, and the Bleſ- 
ſing of a good Conſcience? The Soldier that guards the 
Ammunition and the Baggage, is as neceſſary as he that 
fights the Battle. Was not Cato a greater Example than 
either Ulyſſes or Hercules? They had the Fame, you 
know, of being indefatigable; Deſpiſers of Pleaſure, 
and great Conquerors, both of their Enemies, and of 
their Appetites. But Cate, I muſt confeſs, had no En- 
counters with Monſters; nor did he fall into thoſe Times 
of Credulity, when People believed, that the Weight of 
the Heavens reſted upon one Man's Shoulders. But he 
grappled with Ambition, and the unlimited Deſire of 
Power; which the whole World, divided under a Trium- 
virate, was not able to ſatisfy, He oppoſed himſelf to 
the Vices of a degenerate City; even when it was now 
ſinking under its own. Weight. He ſtood ſingle, and 
ſupported the falling Commonwealth, till at laſt, as in- 
ſeparableFriends, they were cruſhed together : For neither 
would Cato ſurvive the public Liberty; nor did that 
Eiberty out-live Cato. Fo give you now a further Ac- 
count of myſelf: I am naturally a Friend to all the Rules 
and Methods of Sobriety and Moderation. I like the 
old-faſnioned Plate that was left me by my Country Fa- 
ther: It is plain and heavy; and yet for all this, there is 


a Kind of dazzling, methinks, in the Oſtentations of 


Splendor and Luxury. But it ſtrikes the Eye more than- 
the Mind; and though it may ſhake a wiſe Man, it can- 
not alter him. Yet it ſends me Home many Times ſad- 
der, perhaps, than I went out; but yet, I hope, not 


worſe ; though not without ſome ſecret DifſatisfaRion at 


my own Condition.. Upon theſe e ang | betake my- 
ſelf to my Philo/ophy.; and then, methinks, I am not well, 


unleſs IL put myſelf into 1 * public Employment: Not 
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for the Honour, or the Profit of it; but only to place 
myſelf in a Station where I may be ſerviceable to ny 
Country, and to my Friends. But when I come, on the 
other Side, to conſider the Uneaſineſs, the Abuſes, and 
the Loſs of Time that attends public Affairs, I pet me 
Home again as faſt as I can ; and take up a Reſolution of 
ſpending the Remainder of my Days within the Privacy 
of my own Walls. How great a Madneſs is it to fet 
our Hearts upon Trifles; eſpecially to the Neglect of the 
moſt ſerious Offices of our Lives, and the moſt important 
End of our Being ? How miſerable, as well as ſhort is 
their Life, that compaſs with great Labour, what they 
poſſeſs with greater; and hold with Anxiety, what they 
acquire with Trouble? But, we are governed in all 
Things by Opinion, and every Thing is td us as we be. 
lieve it. What is Poverty, but a Privative ; and not in- 
tended of what a Man has, but of that which he has 07? 
The great Subject of human Calamities, is Money. Take 
all the reſt together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Defire, 
Pain, Labour; and thoſe which proceed from Money ex- 
ceed them all. It is a wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, 
Rope-dancers, Divers; what Pains they take, and what 
Hazard they run, for an inconſiderable Gain! And yet 
we have not Patience for the thouſandth Part of that 
Trouble, though it would put us into the Poſſeſſion of an 
everlaſting Quiet. Epicurus, for Experiment-ſake, con- 
fined himſelf to a narrower Allowance, than that of the 
ſevereſt Priſons to the moſt capital Offenders ; and found 
himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtricter Diet, than a Man in the 
worſt Condition needs to fear. 'This was to prevent 
Fortune, and to fruſtrate the worſt which ſhe can | We 
ſhould never know any Thing to be ſuperfluous, but by 
the Wantof it. How many Things do we provide, only 
becauſe others have them for Faſhion-ſake ? Caligula of- 
fered Demetrius five thouſand Crowns, who rejected them 
with a Smile, as who ſhould ſay, It wa, /o little, it did 
him no Honcur the refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
than the Offer of his wwhole Empirg would hawe been a 
Temptation to have tried the Firmneſs of my Virtue. By 


this Contempt of Riches, is intended only the fearleſs . 


Poſleflion of them. And the Way to attain that, is to 
perſuade ourſelves, that we may live happily without 
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them. How many of thoſe Things, which Reaſon for- 
merly told us were ſuperfluous, and mimical, do we now 
fnd to be ſo by Experience? But we are miſled by the 
Counterfeit of Good on the one Hand, and the Suſpicion 
of Evil on the other. Not that Riches are an efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief; but they are a precedent Cauſe, by 
way of Irritation, and Attraction. For they have ſo 
near a Reſemblance of Good, that moſt People take 
them to be good. Nay, Virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent 
Cauſe of Evil; as many are envied for their Wiſdom, 
or for their Juſtice: Which does not ariſe from the 
Thing itſelf, but from the irreproveable Power of Vir- 
tue, that forces all Men to admire, and to love it. 
That is not good, that is more advantageous to us, but 
that which is ozly ſo. 


EPISTLE VI. 


The Bleſſings of a virtuous Retirement. How we 
come to the Knowledge of Virtue. A Diftinftion 
bettoixt Good and Hon:ftl. A wife Man contents 
himſelf with his Lat. 


T HERE is no Opportunity eſcapes me, of enquir- 
ing where you are, what you do, and what Com- 
pany you keep: And I am well enough pleaſed that I 
can hear nothing concerning you ; for it ſhews that you 
lire retired, Not but that I durſt truſt you with the wide 
World too: But, however, it is not eaſy ſuch a general 
Converſation: Nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for, 
though it ſhould not corrupt you, it would yet hinder 
you, Now wherefoever you are, know, that I am with 
you; and you are ſo to live, as if I both heard and ſaw 
you. Your Letters are really Bleſſings to me, and the 
denſe of your Improvements relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own Decay. Remember, that as I 
am old, ſo are you mortal, Be true to yourſelf, and ex- 
amine enrfetf whether you be of the ſame Mind To- 
day, that you were Yeſterday ; for that is a Sign of per- 
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ect Wiſdom, And yet give me leave to tell you, chat 
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though Change of Mind be a Token of Imperſection; it 
is the Buſineſs of my Age to unwill one Day, that which 
I willed another. And let me recommend it to your 
PraQice too, in many Caſes; for the Abatement of our 
A NN and of our Errors, is the beſt Entertainment 
of Mank ind. It is for young Men to gather Knowledge, 
and for old Men to uſe it: And aſſure yourſelf, that no 
Man gives a fairer Account of his Time, than he that 
makes it his daily Study, to make himſelf better. If you 
be in Health, and think it worth your while to become 
the Maſter of yourſelf; it is my Deſire, and my Advice, 
that you apply yourſelf to Wiſdom with your whole 
Heart: And judge of your Improvement, not by what 
you ſpeak, or by what you write; but by the Firmneſs 
of your Mind, and the Government of your Paſſions, 
What Extremities have ſome Men endured in Sieges; 
even ſor the Ambition and Intereſt of other People ! And, 
ſhall not a Man venture the crofling of an intemperate 
Luſt, for the Conqueſt of himſelf ? You do very well to 
betake yourſelf to a private Life; and better yet, in 
| keeping of that Privacy private. For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oſtentation: The greateſt Ac- 
tions of our Lives are thoſe that we do in a Receſs from 
Buſineſs : Beſides, that there are ſome Governments, and 
Employments, that a Man would not have any Thing to 
do withal. And then it is to be conſidered, that public 
Offices and Commiſſions are commonly bought with our 
Money; whereas, the great Bleſſings of Leifure and Pri- 
vacy coſt us nothing. Contemplation is undoubtedly the 
beft Entertainment of Peace, and only a ſhorter Cut to 
Heaven itſelf; Over and above that, Buſineſs makes us 
troubleſome to others, and unquiet to ourſelves ; for, the 
End of one Appetite, or Deſign, is the Beginning of ano- 
ther. To ſay nothing of the Expence of Time 1n vexa- 
tious Attendances, and the Danger of Competitors. Such 
a Man, perhaps, has more Friends at Court than I have; 
a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, more profitable Offices, 
and more illuſtrious Titles, But, what do I care to be 
overcome by Men, in ſome Caſes, ſo long as Fortune is 
overcome by me in all? Theſe Conſiderations ſhould 
have been earlier; for it is too late in the Article of 


| Deatb, to project the Happineſs of Life, And yet there 
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is no Age better adapted to Virtue, than that which 
comes by many Experiments, and long Sufferings, to the 
Knowledge of it: For our Luſts are then weak, and our 
judgment ſtrong; and Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, that we come to the Knowledge 
of Virtue by Chance; (which were an Indignity.) Others 
by Obſervation, and comparing Matters of Fact one with- 
another; the Underſtanding, by a Kind of Analogy ap- 
proving this, or that, for good and honeſt. Theſe are 
two Points, which others make wholly different; but the 
Sroicks only divide them. Some will have every Thing 
to be good, that is beneficial to us: As Money, Wine; 
and ſo lower, to the meaneſt Things we uſe. And they 
reckon that to be honeſt, where there is a reaſonable 
Diſcharge of a common Duty: As Reverence to a Pa- 
rent; Tenderneſs to a Friend; the Expoſing of ourſelves 
for our Country, and the Regulating of our Lives ac- 
cording to Moderation and Prudence. The Stoicks rec- 
kon them to be two; but ſo as to make hee rave, yet, 
out of one. They will have nothing to be good, but 
what is honeſt; nor any Thing to be honeſt, but that 
which is good: So that in ſome Sort they are mixed, and 
inſeparable. There are ſome Things that are neither 
good, nor bad; as War, Embaſſy, JuriſdiRion : But theſe, 
in the laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, of doubtful, . 
become good; which Good is only a Conſequent upon 
Honeſty: But Honeſty is good in itſelf, and the other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions that ſeem to us 
Matter of Benignity, Humanity, Generoſity, Reſolution ; 
which we are apt to admire, as perfet: And yet, upon 
farther Examination, we find that great Vices were con- 
cealed under the Reſemblances of eminent Virtues. Glo-- 
rious Actions are the Images of Virtue: But yet many 
Things ſeem to be goed, that are evil ; andevil, that are 
good: And the Skill is to diſtinguiſh betoixt Things 
that are ſo much alike in Shew, and fo diſagreeing in 
Effect. We are led to the Underſtanding of Virtne by the 
Congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch AQtons to Nature, 114 
and right Reaſon: By the Order, Grace, and Conſtancy 1141 
of them; and, by a certain Majeſty and Greatneſs, that 15 5 
ſurpaſſes all other Things: From hence proceeds a hapꝑ - '| 
py Life; to OI | ——_ -amiſs ; bat, :onite- 


( ſay they) that enjoin us to die in Action? To whom | 
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contrary, every Thing ſucceeds ts our very Wiſh. There 
is no wrangling with Fortune; ho being out of Humour 


for Accidents; whatſoever befals me in my Lot, and fel 
whether in Appearance it be good or bad, it is God"; do 
Pleaſure; and itis my Duty to bear it. When a Man Ni 
has once gotten a Habit of Virtue, all his Actions are fer 
equal : He 1s conſtantly one and the ſame Man; and he 10 
does well, not only upon Counſel, but out of Cuſtom ne 
too. Shall I tel] you now, in a Word, the Sum of hu- Sen 
man Duty ? Patience where we are to ſuffer; and Pru- in 


dence, in Things we do. It is a frequent Complaint in 
the World, that the Things we enjoy are but few, tran- 
fitory, and uncertain ; ſo ungrateful a Conſtruction do 
we make of the Divine Bounty. Hence it is, that we 
are neither willing to die, nor contented to live; be- 
twixt the Fear of the one, and Deteſtation of the other, 
Hence it is, that we are perpetually ſhifting of. Counſels, 
and ſtill craving of more; becauſe that which we call 
Felicity, 1s not able to fill us. And what 1s the Reaſon, 
but that we are not yet come to that immenſe and inſe- 
122 Good, which leaves us nothing farther to deſire: 
n that bleſſed Eſtate we feel no Want; we are abun- 
dantly pleaſed with what we have; and what we have 
not, we do not regard : So that every Thing is great, 
becauſe it is ſufficient. If we quit this Hold, there will 
be no Places for the Offices of Faith and Piety: In the 
Diſcharge whereof we muſt boxh ſuffer many Things, 
that the World calls evil; and part with many Things, 
which are commonly accounted good. True Joy 1s ever- 
laſting ; Pleaſures are falſe, and fugitive. It is a great 
Encouragement to gell. doing, that when we are once in 
the Poſſeſſion of Virtve, it is our own for ever. While ! 
ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf ; what I write, 
I read ; and reduce all my Meditations to the ordering of 
my own Manners. There is nothing ſo mean and ordi- 
nary, but it is illuſtrated by Virtue 3 and Externals are 
of no more Uſe to it, than the Light of a Candle to the 
Glory of the Sun. 4 
Ir is often objected to me, that I adviſe People to quit 
the World, to retire, and content themſelves with a | van 
Conſcience. But what becomes of your Precepts then, 
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muſt anſwer, That I am never more in Action, than when 
Jam alone in my Study; where I have only locked up my- 
felf in private, to attend the Buſineſs of the Public. J 
do not loſe ſo much as one Day; nay, and Part of the. 
Night too J borrow 2 my Book. When my Eyes will 
ferve me no longer, I fall aſleep; and till then I work, 
I have retired myſelf, not only from Men, but from Buſi- 
m/s alſo, and my own, in the firſt Place, to attend the 
Service of Poſfterity, in Hope that what I now write, may, 
in ſome Meaſure, be profitable to ſuture Generations. 

Bur it is no new Thing, I know, to calumniate Vir- 
tue, and good Men, for fick Eyes will not endure the 
Light; but, like Birds of Night, they fly from it into 
their Holes. Why does ſuch a Man talk ſo much of his 
Philoſophy, and yet live in Magnificence ? Of contemning 
Riches, Life, Health: And yet cheriſh and maintain 
them with the greateſt Care imaginable ? Baniſhment, 
be ſays, is but an idle Name; and yet he can grow old 
within his own Walls. He puts no Difference betwixt 
along Life, and a ſhort; and yet he ſpins out his own 
as far as it will go. The Thing is this, he does not 
contemn temporary Bleſſings, ſo as to refuſe, or drive 
them away; but if they come, they are welcome; if 
not, he well never break his Heart for the Want of them : 
He takes them into his Houſe, not into his Soul ; and 
he makes uſe of them, only as Matter for his Virtue to 
work upon. There is no Doubt but a wiſe Man may 
new himſelf better in Riches than in Poverty: That is 
toſay, his Temperance, his Liberality, his Magnificence, 
Providence, and Prudence, will be more conſpicuous. 
He will be a wiſe Man ftill, if he ſhould want a Leg or 
an Arm; but yet he had rather be perfect. He is 
pleaſed with Wealth, as he would be at Sea, with a fair 
Wind, or with a Glance of the warm Sun in a froſty 
Morning : So that the Things which we call indifferent, 
are not yet without their Value; and ſome greater than 
others. But, with this Difference betwixt the Philo/ophers 
and the common People, Riches are the Servants of the 
one, and the Maſters of the other. From the one, if 
they depart, they carry away nothing but themſelves ; 
but from the other, they take away the very Heart and 
Peace of the Poſſeſſor along with them. It is true, that 
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if I might have my Choice, I would have Health, and 
Strength ; and yet if I come to be viſited with Pain, or 
Sickneſs, I would endeavour to improve them to my 
Advantage, by making a right Judgment of them; az 
I ought to do of all the Appointments of Providence. 
So that as they are not good in themſelves, neither are 
they evil ; but Matter of Exerciſe for our Virtues ; of 
Temperance, on the one Hand, and of Reſignation, on 
the other. 


EP I'S T'ES VU. 


Of impertinent Studies, and impertinent Men, Phi- 
leſophers the befl Companions. 


E that duly conſiders the Buſineſs of Life and 
Death, will find that he has little Time to ſpare 

from that Study : And yet bow we trifle away our Hours 
upon impertinent Niceties and Cavils ! Will Plato's ima- 
ginary Ideas make me an honeſt Man? There is neither 
Certainty in them, nor Subſtance. A Meu/e is a Syllable ; 
but a Syllable does not eat Cheeeſe : T herefore a Mouſe do's 
wot eat Cheeſe. Oh! theſe childiſh Follies ! Is it for this 
that we ſpend our Blood, and our good Humour, and 
grow grey in our Cloſets? We are jeſting, when we 
ſhould be helping the Miſerable ; as well ourſelves as 
others. There is no ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. The 
Felicity of Mankind depends upon the Counſel of Phi- 

| loſophers. Let us rather confider what Nature has made 
ſuperfluous, and what neceſſary : How eaſy our Condi- 
tions are, and how delicious that Life, which is governed 
by Reafon rather than Opinion. There are impertinent 
Studies, as well as impertinent Men. Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote 4000 Books; wherein he is much 
concerned to diſcover where Homer was born; who was 
Ai neas's true Mother; and whether Anacreon was the 
eater Wheremaſter or Drunkard: With other Foppe- 
ries, that a Man would labour to forget, if he knew 
them. ls it not an important Queſtion, which of the 
two-was rſt, the Mallet or the Tongs? Some People 
are extremely inquiſiti ve to know ho.) many Qars Li 
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bad: Which was firſt written, the 1/iad or the Odyſſey; 
or if they were both done by the ſame Hand ? A Man is 
never a Jot the more learned for this Curiofity, but much 
the more troubleſome. Am I ever the more juſt, the 
more moderate, valiant, or liberal, for knowing, that 
Curius Dentatus was the firſt that carried Elephants in 
Triamph ? Teach me my Duty to Providence, to my 
Neighbour, and to myſelf : To diſpute, with Socrates ; 
to doubt, with Carneades ; to ſet up my Reſt, with Epi- 
curus; to maſter my Appetites, with the Szozcks; and to 
renounce the World with the Cynick. What a deal of 
Buſineſs there is, firſt, to make Homer a Philaſepher; and 
ſecondly, in what Claſs to range him? One will have 
him to be a Szoich, a Friend to Virtue, and an Enemy to 
Pleaſure ; preferring Honeſty even to Immortality itſelf: _ 
Another makes him an Epicurean; one that loves his 
Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in good Company: Some 
are poſitive in it, that he was a Peripatetict; and others, 
that he was a Sceprick, But it is clear, that in being all 
theſe Things, he was not any one of them. Theſe di- 
vided Opinions do not all hinder us from agreeing upon 
the main, that he was a wile. Man. Let us therefore 
apply ourſelves to thoſe Things that made him ſo, and 
even let the reſt alone. 

Ir was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicius Sabinus, arich 
Man, and one that managed a good Fortune with a very 
ill Grace. He had neither Wit nor Memory ; but woyld 
fain paſs for a learned Man, and fo took ſeveral into his 
Family; and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to him- 
ſelf, There are a Sort of People that are never well, 
but at Theatres, Spectacles, and public Places; Men of 
Buſineſs, but it is only in their Faces; for they wander 
up and down without any Defign ; like Pi/mires, eager 
and empty; and every Thing they do is only as it bap- 
pens, This is an Humour, which a Man may call a kind 
of reſtleſs Lazineſs. Others you ſhall ba ve, that are 
perpetually in haſte, as they were crying Hire, or run- 
ning for a Midwife; and all this Hurry-perhaps only 
to ſalute ſome Body that had no Mind to take Notice of 
them; or ſome ſuch trivial Errand. At Night, when 
they come Home tired and weary, aſk them why they 
weat out? Wbese they have been? and, what they 
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bave done? It is a very ſlender Account that they are 
able to give you; and yet the next Day they take the 
ſame Jaunt over again: This is a Kind of fantaſtical In- 
duſtry, „ deal of Pains taken to no Purpoſe at all: 
Twenty Viſits made and no-body at Home, (they them- 
ſelves leaſt of all:) They that have this Vice, are com- 
monly Hearkeners, Tale-bearers, News-mongers, Med- 
dlers in other People's Aﬀairs, and curious after Secrets, 
' which a Man can neither ſafely hear, nor report. Theſe 
Men of idle Employment, that run up and down, eter- 
rally vexing others, and themſelves too; that thruſt 
themſelves into all Companies; what do they get by it? 
One Man is aſleep, another 1s at Supper, a third in 
Company, a fourth in Haſte, a fifth gives them the Slip: 
And when their Folly has gone the Round, they cloſe 
up the Day with Shame and Repentance. Whereas, 
Zeno, Pythagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and 
all the Patrons of Philo/ophy, and Virtue, they are al- 
ways at Leiſure, and in good Humour; familiar, pro- 
fitable; a Man never comes away empty-handed from 
them ; but, full of Comfort, and SatisfaQtion ; they 
make all paſt Ages preſent to us, or us their Contem- 
poraries. The Doors of theſe Men are open, Night 
and Day; and in their. Converſation there is neither 
Danger, Treachery, nor Expence; but we are the wiſer, 
the. happier, and the richer for it. How bleſſedly does 
a Man ſpend his Time in this Company, where he may 
adviſe in all the Difficulties of Life ? Here is Counſel 
without Reproach, and Praiſe without Flattery, We 
cannot be the Chuſers of our own Parents, but of our 
Friends we may; and adopt ourſelves into thoſe noble 
Families. This is the Way of making Mortality in a 
Manner, to be immortal: The Time paſt, we make to 
be our own, by Remembrance; the - preſent, by Uſe; 
and the future, by Providence, and Foreſight. That 
only may properly be ſaid to be long Life, that draws 
all Ages into one; and that a ſhort one, that forgets the 
paſt, negleQs the preſent, and is ſolicitous for the Time 
to come. But it is not yet ſufficient to know what Plato 
or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it all our own by Habit, and 
Practice, and improve both the World, and ourſelves, 
s - by an Exewple of Life anſwerable to their Precepts, 
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EPIST-L E VII. 
Againſt Singularity of Manners and Behaviour. 


T is the Humour of many People to be ſingular in 
| their Dreſs and Manner of Life; only to the End 
that they may be taken Notice of. Their Clothes, for- 
ſooth, muſt be coarſe, ayd ſlovenly; their Heads and 
Beards neglected; their Lodgings upon the Ground, and 
they live in an open Defiance of Money. What is all 
this, upon the whole Matter, -but an ambitious Vanity, 
that has crept in at the Back-door ? A wiſe Man will 
keep himſelf clear of all theſe Fooleries, without diſturb- 
ing public Cuſtoms, or making himſelf a Gazing-ſtock 
to the People. But, will this ſecure him, think you ? 
I can no more warrant it, than that a temperate Man 
ſhall have his Health : But it is very probable that it 
may. A Philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right in 
the World, let him be never ſo modeſt: And his Out- 
fide ſhall be fill like that of other People, let them be 
neyer ſo unlike wwithin. His Garments ſhall be neither 
rich, nor ſordid. _No Matter for Arms, Mottos, and 
other Curioſities upon his Plate: But he ſhall not yet 
make it a Matter of Conſcience, to haveno Plate at all. 
He that likes an earthen Veſſel as well as Silver, has 
not a greater Mind than he that uſes Plate, and reckons 
it as Dirt. It is our Duty to live better than the com- 
mon People, but not in Oppoſition: to them; as if Phi- 
lo/ophy were a Faction; for by ſo doing, inſtead of 
reforming, and gaining upon them, we drive them away ; 
and when they find it unreaſonable to imitate us in all 
Things, they will follow us in nothing. Our Buſineſs 
muſt be to live. according to Nature, and to own the 
denſe of outward Things with other People: Not to 
torment the Body; and, with Exclamations againſt that 
which is ſweet and cleanly, to delight in Naſtineſs ; 
and to uſe, not only a coarſe, but a fluttiſh, and offen- 
ive Diet. Wiſdom preaches Temperance, not Mortifi- 
cation ; and a Man may be a very good Huſband, with- 
out being a Sloven. He that ſteers a middle Courſe, 
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betwixt Virtue and Popularity; that is to ſay, betwiy 
good Manners and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both Approba. 
tion and Reverence. But, what if a Man governs hin. 
felf in his Clothes, in his Diet, in his Exerciſes as he 
ought to do? It is not that his Garments, his Meat, Ti 
and Drink, or his Walking, are Things ſimply good; 
but it is the Tenor of a Man's Life; and the Confor- 
mity of it to Nature, and right Reaſon. Philo/o3hy 
obliges us to Humanity, Society, and the ordinary Ute 
of external Things. It is not a Thing to pleaſure the 
People with, or to entertain an idle Hour; but a Study 
for the forming of the Mind, and the Guidance of hu. 
man Life. And a wiſe Man ſhould alſo live as he di. WM th; 
courſes, and in all Points be like himſelf; and in the we 
firſt Place, ſet a Value upon himſelf before he can pre- ro 
tend to become valuable to others. As well our good Wl fu 
Deeds, as our evil, come Home to us at laſt ; he thar hi 
is charitable, makes others ſo by his Example, and finds w 
the Comfort of that Charity when he wants it himſelf, WM to 
He that is cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. It is a hard th 
Matter ſor a Man to be both popular, and virtuous; for WI do 
he muſt be like the People that would oblige them 
and the Kindneſs of diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquired 
by honeft Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom; 
he ſhuns the very Converſation of the Intemperate, and 
Ambitious, He knows the Danger of great Examples 
of Wickedneſs, and that public Errors impoſe upon the WI js 
World under the Authority of Precedents ; for they take WI we 
for granted, that they are never out of the Way ſo long ov 
as they keep the Road. | th 
Wi are beſet with Dangers; and therefore a wiſe WI nc 
Man ſhould have his Virtues in a continual Readineſs to le. 
encounter them. Whether Poverty, Loſs of Friends, B. 
Pains, Sickneſs, or the like; he ſtill maintains his Poſt: D. 
Whereas a Fool is ſurpriſed at every Thing, and afraid Wl yo 
of his very Saccours : Either he makes no Reſiſtance at WF us 
all, or elſe he does it by Halves. He will neither take WI m 
Ad viee from others, nor look to himſelf : He reckons pu 
upon Philoſophy, as a Thing not worth his Time; and 
if he can but get the Reputation of a good Man among 
the common People, he takes no farther Care, but ac 
*0unts that he has done his Duty. 
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The Bleſſings of a vigorous Mind, in a decayed Body; 
with ſome pertinent Reflections of Seneca upon his 
own Age. 


HEN I call Claranus my School-fellow, I need 
not ſay any Thing more of his Age, having told 
you, that he and I were Contemporariet. You would 
not imagine, how green, and vigorous his Mind is, and 
the perpetual Conflict that it has with his Body. They 
were naturally ill- matched; unleſs to ſhew, that a gene- 
rous Spirit may be lodged under any Shape. He has 
ſurmounted all Difficulties ; and, from the Contempt of 
himſelf, is advanced to the Contempt of all Things elſe, 
When I confider him well, methinks his Body appears 
tome as fair as his Mind. If Nature could have brought 
the Soul naked into the World, perhaps ſhe would have 
done it: But yet ſhe does a greater Thing, in exalting 
that Soul above all Impediments of the Piech. It is a 
great Happineſs, to preſerve the Force of the Mind, in 
the Decay of the Body ; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite 
more then requited with the Love of Virtue. But, 
whether I owe this Comfort to my Age, or to Wi/dem, 
is the Queſtion. And whether, if | could any longer, I 
would not do ſtill the ſame Things over again, which I 
ought not to do. If Age had no other Pleaſure than 
this, that it neither caves for any Thing, nor ſtands in 
need of any Thing; it were 2 great one to me, to have 
left all my painful and troubleſome Luſts behind me. 


But, Jt is uneaſy, you will ſay, 10 be always in Fear of 


Death. As if that Apprehenſion did not concern a 
young Man as well as an old; or that Death only called 
us, according to our Years. I am however beholden to 
my old Ape, that has now confined me to my Bed ; and 
put me out of Condition of doing thoſe Things any longer, 
which I ſhould v0 do. The leſs my Mind has to do with 
my Body, the better. And if Age puts an End tomy 
Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be no 
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Cauſe of Complaint; nor can there be any gentler End, 
than to melt away in a Kind of Diſſolution, Where 
Fire meets with Oppoſition and Matter to work upon, 
It is furious, and rages ; but where it finds no Fuel, ag 
in old Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh. 
ment, Nor 1s the Body the ſettled Habitation of the 
Mind: Buta temporary Lodging, which we are to leave 
whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe pleaſes. Neither 
does the Soul, when it has left the Body, any more 
care what becomes of the Carcaſe, and the ſeveral Parts 
of it, than a Man does for the Shavings of his Beard 
under the Hand of a Barber. There 1s not any Thing 
that expoſes a Man to more Vexation and Reproach, 
than the overmuch Love of the Body: For Senſe nei- 
ther looks forward, nor backward, but only upon the 

reſent : Nor does it judge of Good, or Evil ; or fore- 
ee Conſequences, which give a Connexion to the 
Order, and Series of Things, and to the Unity of Life, 
Not but that every Man has naturally a Love for his 
own Carcaſe, as poor People love even their own beg- 
garly Cottages ; they are old Acquaintances, and loth 
to part: And | am not againſt the indulging of it nei- 
ther, provided that I make not myſelf a Slave to it; 
for he that ſerves it, has many Maſters. Befide that, 
we are in continual Diſorder : One while with Gripes, 
Pains in the Head, Tooth-ach, Gout, Stone, Defluxi- 
ons; ſometimes with 700 much Blood, other while with 
too little And yet this frail, and putrid Carcaſe of ours, 
values itſelf as if it were immortal. We put no Bounds 
to our Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambition. The ſame 
Man is Vatinius To- day, and Cato Tomorrow: This 
Hour as luxurious as Apicius, and the next as tempe- 
rate as Tuberio: Now, for a Miſtreſs ; by and by for a 
Wife: Imperious this Hour ; ſervile the next : Thrifty, 
and prodigal ; laborious, and voluptuous by Turns. But 
ſtill the Goods or the Ills of the Body do but concern 
the Body (which is peeviſh, ſour, and. anxious) with- 
out any Effect upon a well-compoſed Mind. I was the 
other Day at my Villa, and complaining of my Charge 
of Repairs; my Bailiff told me, Ir was none of hi: 
Fault ; for the Houſe aas old, and he had much ad 40 
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lep it from falling upon his Head. Well, (thought I) 
„% what am I my/elf then, that ſaw the laying of the 
„% Stone! In the Gardens, I found the Trees as much 
our of Order, the Boughs knotted, and withered, and 
their Bodies over-run' with Moſs. This would not have 
been (ſaid I) if you had trenched them, and watered 
them, as you ought to have done. By my Soul, Maſter, 
ſays the poor Fellow, I have done what I could: But, 


my own Hands? And then I come to, bethink myſelf, 
that Age itſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, if we did 
dat know how to uſe them; and that the beſt Morſel is 
reſerved for the laſt: Or at worſt, it is equivalent to 
+ WH the enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand in need of any. 
„is but Yeſterday methinks that I went to School. But 
Time goes faſter with an old Man, than with a young: 
Perhaps becauſe he reckons more upon it. There is 
hardly any Man ſo old, but he may hope for one Day 
more yet : And the longeſt Life is but a Multiplication 
of Days, nay of Hours, nay of Moments, Our Fate 
is ſet, and the firſt Breath we draw is but the firſt Step 
towards our laſt. One Cauſe depends upon another; 
and the Courſe of all Things, public and private, is only 
along Connexion of providential Appointments, There 
is great Variety in our Lives; but all tends to the ſame 
Iſue, Nature may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes : 
But a good Man has this Conſolation, that nothin 

periſnes that he can call his own. What / be, Pall 
de; and that which is a Necz/iry to him that ſtruggles, 
z little more than Choice to him that is willing. It is 
bitter to be forced to any Thing ; but Things are eaſy, 
ben they are complied with. 


alas ! they are all Dottards, and ſpent. What am I then 
(thought I to myſelf) that planted all theſe Trees with 
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Cuftom is a great Matter, either in Good, or Ill. IW, 
ſhnuld check our Paſſions betimes. Involuntary Ms. 


tions are invincible. 


T. E RE is nothing ſo hard, but Cuſtom makes it 
eaſy to us. There are ſome that never laughed; 
others, that wholly abſtain from Wine, and Women, 
and almoſt from Sleep. Mauch Uſe of a Coach makes 
us loſe the Benefit of our Legs: So that we muſt be in- 
firm to be in the Faſhion ; and, at laſt, loſe the very 
Faculty of walking, by diſuſing it. Some are (6 
plunged in Pleafures, that they cannot live without them. 
And, in this, they are moſt miſerable ; that what was, 
at firſt, but ſuperfluous, is now become necgſſary. But 
their Infelicity ſeems to be then conſummate, and in- 
curable, when Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgment, 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, ſome there 
are, that both hate, and perſecute Virtue ; and that is 
the laſt Act of Deſperation. It is much eaſier to check 
our Paſſions in the Beginning, than to ſtop them in their 
Courſe ; for, if Reatn could not hinder us at firſt, 
they will go on in Deſpite of us. The Szorcks will not 
allow a wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks temper them; but that Mediocrity is al- 
together falſe, and unprofitable. And it is all one, as 
if they ſaid, That we may be @ /iitle mad, or a lit; 
fick. If we give any Sort of Allowance to Sorrow, Fear, 
Defires, Perturbations, it will not be in our Power to 
reſtrain them. They are fed from Abroad, and will in- 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield never ſo 
little to them, the leaſt Diſorder works upon the whole 
Body. It is not my Purpoſe all this while, wholly to 
take away any Thing, that is either neceſſary, beneficial, 
or delightful to human Life ; but, to take that away, 
which may be vicious in it, When I forbid you to de- 
fire any Thing, I am yet content, that you may be will. 
ing to have it. So that I permit you the ſame Things: 
And thoſe very Pleaſures will have a better Reliſh too, 
when they are enjoyed without Anxiety; and when y 
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come to command thoſe Appetites, which before you 
ſerved. It is natural, you will ſay, to weep for the Loſs 
of a Friend; to be moved at the Senſe of a good, or ill 
Report, and to be ſad in Adverſity. All this I will 
grant you; and there is no Vice, but ſomething may be 
ſaid for it. At firſt, it is tractable and modeſt ; but if 
we give it Entrance, we ſhall hardly get it out again. 
As it goes on, it gathers Strength, and becomes quick! 
ungovernable. It cannot be denied, but that all Af- 
WH fections flow from a Kind of natural Principal; and that 
t is our Duty to take Care of ourſelves ; but it is then 
or Duty alſo, not to be over-indulgent. Nature has 
; WH mingled Pleaſures, even with Things moſt neceſſary ; 
dot that we ſhould value them for their own Sakes, but 
to make thoſe Things which we cannot live without, 
so be more acceptable to us. If we efteem the Pleaſure 
tbr itſelf, it turns to Luxury: It is not the Buſineſs of 
Nature to raiſe Hunger, or Thirſt, but to extinguiſh 
„chem. 
e As there are ſome natural Frailties, that by Care 
+ WY and Induſtry, may be overcome; ſo there are others 
kW that are invincible : As for a Man that values not his 
ir own Blood, to ſwoon at the Sight of another Man's. 
Involuntary Motions are inſuperable, and inevitable; 
s the ſtaring, of the Hair at ill News; bluſhing at a 
currilous Diſcourſe; ſwimming of the Head upon the 
Sight of a Precipice, &c. Who can read the Story of 
Clodius's expelling Cicero, and Anlony's killing of him, 
the Cruelties of Marius, and the Proſeriptions of $y//a, 
vithout being moved at it? The Sound of a Trumpet, 
the Picture of any Thing that is horrid, the SpeQtacle 
of an Execution, ſtrikes the Mind, and works upon 
the Imagination. Some People are ſtrangely ſubject to 
ſweat, to tremble, to ſtammer ; their very Teeth will 
chatter in their Heads, and their Lips quiver ; and 
eſpecially in public Aſſemblies. Theſe are natural In- 
irmities ; and it is not all the Reſolution in the World, 
that can ever maſter them. Some redden when they 
are angry; Sylla was one of thoſe; and when the Blood 
luſhed into his Face, you might be ſure he had Malice 
in his Heart. Pompey, on the other Side, (that hardly 
ever ſpake in Public Without a Bluſh) had a wonderful 
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Sweetneſs of Nature; and it did exceedingly well with 
him. Your Comedians will repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, 
Anger, and the like; but when they come to a baſhful 
Modeſty, though they will give you Humbleneſs of 
Looks, Softneſs of Speech, and downcaſt Eyes, to the 
very Life, yet they can never come to expreſs a Bluſh; 
for it is a Thing neither to be commanded, nor hinder. 
ed ; but it comes and goes of its own Accord, The 
Courſe of Nature is ſmooth and eaſy ; but when we 
come to croſs it, we ſtrive againſt the Stream. It is not 
for one Man to act another Man's Part. For Nature 
will quickly return, and take off the Maſk. There is a 
Kind of ſacred Inſtin& that moves us. Even the worſt 
have a Senſe of Virtue. We are not ſo.much ignorant 
as careleſs. Whence comes it, that grazing Beaſts, diſ- 
tinguiſh ſalutary Plants from deadly? A Chicken is afraid 
of a Kite; and not of a Gooſe, or a Peacock, which is 
much bigger: A Bird, of a Cat, and not of a Dog. 
This is Impulſe, and not Experiment. The Cells of 
Bees, and the Webs of Spiders, are not to be imitated 
by Art, but it is Nature that teaches them. The Stage. 
player has his Actions, and Geſtures in Readineſs ; but 
this is only an Improvement by Art of what Nature 
teaches them; who is never at a Loſs for the Uſe of 
herſelf. We come into the World with this Knowledge; 
and we have it by a natural Inſtitution ; which is no 
other, than a natural Logic. We brought the Seeds of 
Wiſdom itſelf, - There is the Goodneſs of God, and that 
of Man ; the one is immortal, and the other mortal ; 
Nature perfe&s the one, and Study the other. 


— 
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EPISTLE Kl. 


We are divided in ourſelves; and confound God 
an Evil. 


T is no Wonder that Men are generally very much 
1 unſatisfied with the World; when there is not one 
Man of a thouſand that agrees with himſelf; and that is 
the Root of our Miſery; only we are willing to charge 
our own Vices upon the Malignity of Fortune. Either 
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we are puffed up with Pride, racked with Deſires, dif. 
ſolved in Pleaſares, or blaſted with Cares; and which 
perfects our Unhappineſs, we are never alone, but in 
perpetual Conflict, and Controverſy with our Luſts. 
We are ſtartled at all Accidents, We boggle at our 
own Shadows, and fright one another. Lucretius ſays, 
That abe are as much afraid in the Light, as Childran in the 
Dark; but I ſay, That awe are Ert in Darkneſs, 
awithout any Light at all, and aue run on blindſold, without 
fo much as groping our May; which Raſbneſs in the Dark, 
is the worſt Sort of Madneſs. He that is in his Way, is 
in Hope of coming to his Journey's End ; but Error 1s 
endleſs, Let every Man therefore examine his Defires, 
whether they be according to rectified Nature or not. 
That Man's Mind can never be right, whoſe Actions 
diſagree. We muſt not live by Chance; for there can 
be no Virtue without Deliberation and Election. And, 
where we cannot be certain, let us follow that which 1s 
moſt hopeful, and probable. Faith, Juſtice, Piety, For- 
titude, Prudence, are venerable, and the Poſſeſſions only 
of a good Man; but a plentiful Eſtate, a brawny Arm, 
and a firm Body, are many Times the Portion of the. 
Wicked. The Perfection of human Nature, is that State 
which ſupports itſelf, and ſo is out of the Fear of falling. 
t is a great Weakneſs for a Man to value himſelf upon 
any Thing, wherein he ſhall be outdone by Fools and 
Beaſts, We are to conſider Health, Strength, Beauty, 
and other Advantages of that Kind, only as adventiti- 
ous Comforts: We may preſerve them with Care, pro- 
vided that we be always ready to quit them without 
Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wickedneſs as well as 
in Virtue, and there are thoſe that take a Glory in it 
too; wherefore our Forefathers preſcribed us the beſt 
Life, and not the moſt plentiful ; and allowed us Plea- 
ſure for a Companion, but not for a Guide. We do 
many Times take the Inftruments of Happineſs, for the 
Happineſs itſelf; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, that are 
but in the Way toit That Man only lives compoſed, 
who thinks of every Thing that may happen before he 
feels it. But this is not yet to adviſe, either Neglect, or 
Indifference ; for I would avoid any Thing To may 
burt me, here l may A do it. But yet I would 
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conſider the worſt of Things before-hand. Examine the 
Hope, and the Fear; and, where the Things are uncer. 
tain, favour yourſelf, and believe that which you had 
rather ſhould come to paſs. There are not many Men 
that know their own Minds, but in the very Inſtant of 
willing any Thing. We are for one Thing To-day, ano- 
ther Thing To-morrow ; fo that we live and die, without 
coming to any Reſolution : Still ſeeking that elſewhere, 
which we may give ourſelves; that is to ſay, a good Mind. 
And, in Truth, we do perſuade ourſelves, That in eve. 
ral Caſes we do defire the Thing, which effectually we do 
not deſire. And all this, for want/of laying down ſome 
certainPrinciples to make Judgment inflexible and ſteady, 
When we do any Evil, it is either for Fear of greater 
Evil, or in hope of ſuch a Good, as may more than ba- 
lance that Evil. So that we are here diſtracted betwixt 
the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, and the Fear of Mil. 
chief, and Danger. This Infirmity muſt be diſcharged. 
ta the Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, that 
there are not only ſenſual, but ſad Pleaſures alſo, which 
tranſport the Mind with Adoretion, (though they do not 
tickle the Senſes) give us a Vencration for thoſe Virtucs 
that exerciſe themſelves in Sweat and Blood. All tree 
Goods hold an Affinity and Friendſhip one with another; 
and they are equal; but falſe ones have in them much 
of Vanity; they are large and ſpecious to the Eye; but 
upon Examination, they want Weight, Now, though 
Virtues are all alike, they may yet be diſtinguiſhed into 
-defirable, and admirable; Virtues of Patience, and of 
Delight: But, in the Matter of common Accidents, there 
-is not any Thing which is truly worthy either of our Joy, 
or of our Fear. For Reaſon is immoveable ; does not 
. ſerve, but command our Senſes. What is Pleaſure, but 

a low and brutiſh Thing? Glory is vain and volatile; 
Poverty is only hard to him that does not reſiſt it; Su. 
perſtition is a frantic Error, that fears where it ſhould 
love; and rudely invades where it ſhould revereatially 
worſhip. Death itſelf is no Evil at all, but the common 
: Benefit, and Right of Natute. There is a great Piffe 
Fence betwixt thoſe Things which are good in commo 
Opinion, and thoſe which are ſo in Truth and Effect: 
The former have the Name of good Things, but not ti 
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Property: They may befal us, but they do not ſtick to 
us: And they may be taken away without either Pain 
to us, or Diminution. We may uſe them, but not truſt 
in them; for, they are only depoſited; and they muſt, 
and will forſake us. The only Treaſure is that, which 
Fortune has no Power over: And the greater it is, the 
leſs Envy it carries along with it. Let our Vices die be- 
ſore us, and let us diſcharge ourſelves of our dear-· bought 
Pleaſures, that hurt us, as well paſt, as to come; for 
they are followed with Repentance, as well as our Sins. 


Man can never be weary of Truth, but there is a Satiety 
in Error. The former is always the ſame, but the latter 
is various; and if a Man looks near it, he may ſee 
through it. Beſide that, the Poſſeſſions of a wiſe Man 
are maintained with Eaſe. He has no need of Ambaſſa- 


does his Buſineſs without either Noiſe or Tumult. Nay, 
there is ſomething ſo venerable, and ſacred in Virtue, 
that if we do but meet with any Thing like it, the ver 

Counterfeit pleaſes us. By the Help of Philaſophy the 
Soul gives the Slip to the Body, and refreſhes itſelf in 
Heaven, Pleaſures, at beſt, are ſhort-lived ; but the De- 
lights of Virtue are ſecure and perpetual, Only we muſt 
watch, labour, and attend it ourſelves. For it is a Buſi- 
neſs not to be done by a Deputy. Nor is it properly a 
Virtue to be a little better than the Worſt. Will any 
Man boaſt of his Eyes becauſe they tell him that the Sun 
ſhines? Neither. is he. preſently a good Man that 
thinks ill of the bad. For wicked Men do that too; 
and it is perhaps the greateſt Puniſhment of Sin, the Diſ- 
oy. pleaſure that it gives to the Author of it. The ſaddeſt 
not Caſe of all is, when we become enamoured of our Ruin, 


but and make Wickedneſs our Study; when Vice has got a 


le; Reputation; and when the Diſſolute have loſt the only 
Su- good Thing: they had in their Exceſſes, the Shame of 
ud offending. - And yet the lewdeſt Part of our Corruptions 
ally is in private; which, if any Body had looked on, we 
ſhould never have committed. . Wherefore, let us bear 
in our Minds the Idaa of ſome great Perſon, for whom 
we have an awful Reſpect; and his Authority will even 
conſecrate the very Secret of our Souls; and make us 
2 


There is neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for a 


dors, Armies, and Caſtles : But like God himſelf, he 
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not only mend our Manners, and purify our very 
Thoughts; but in good Time render us exemplary to 
others, and venerable to ourſelves. If Scipio or Lelius 
were but in our Eye, we ſhould not dare to tranſgreſs, 
Why do we not make ourſelves then ſuch Perſons, as in 
whole Preſence we dare not offend ? 


EPISTLE X!II. 


We are moved at the 9 of Things, for Want 
of underſtanding the Reaſon of them. 


HE whole Subject of Natural Philo/ophy falls un. 

der theſe three Heads; the Heavens, the Air, and 

the Earth. The firſt treats' of the Nature of the Stars; 
their Form and Magnitude: The Subſtance of the Hea- 
vens; whether fold or not, and whether they move of 
themſelves, or be moved by any Thing elſe; whether 
the Stars be below them, or fixt in their Orbs: In what 
Manner the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year; and 
the like. The ſecond Part enquires into the Reaſon of 
'Things betwixt the Heavens and the Earth; as Clouds, 
Rain, Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever the Air either 
does or ſuffers The third handles Matters that have a 
regard to the Earth; as the Difference of Soils, Mine- 
rals, Metals, Plants, Groves, &c. But the/e are Conf. 
derations wholly orig to our Purpoſe, in the Nature of 
them : Though ig may be of very proper and pertinent 
Application. There is not any Man fo brutal, and fo 
grovelling upon the Earth, but his Soul 1s rouzed, and 
carried up to higher Matters and Thoughts, upon the 
Appearance of any new Light from Heaven. What can 
be more worthy of Admiration than the Sun, and the 
Stars in their Courſes and Glory ? and yet ſo long as Na- 
ture goes on in her ordinary Way, there is no-body takes 
Notice of them ; but when any Thing falls out beyond 
Expectation and Cuſtom, what a gazing, pointing, and 
ueſtioning is there preſently about it! The People ga- 
VE 3 and are at their Wit's End; not ſo much 
at the Importance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. 
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Every Meteor ſets People agog to know the Meaning of 
it, and what it portends; and whether it be a Star or a 
Prodigy: So that it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, (though not the 
Buſineſs of this Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 
we may overcome the Apprehenſion of them. There are 
many Things which we know to be, and yet we know 
nothing at all of what they are. Is it not the Mind that 
moves us, and reſtrains us? But, what that ruling Power 
is, we do no more underſtand, than we know where it is. 


One will have it to be a Spirit: Another will have it to 


be a divine Power; ſome only a ſubtile Air: Others an 
incorporeal Being; and ſome again will have it to be 
only Blood, and Heat. Nay, ſo far is the Mind from a 
—.— underſtanding of other Things, that it is ſtill in 
arch of itſelf. It is not long ſince we came to find out 
the Cauſes of Eelipſes: And farther Experience will 
bring more Things to Light, which are as yet in the 
Dark; but one Age is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſ- 
coveries. It muſt be the Work of Succe ſſions, and Poſ- 
terity: And the Time will come, when we ſhall wonder 
that Mankind ſhould be ſo long ignorant of Things that 
lay ſo open, and ſo eaſy to be made known, Truth is 
offered to all; but we muſt yet content ourſelves with 
what is already found; and leave ſome Truths to be re- 
trieved by After - ages. The exact Truth of Things is 
only known to God; but it is yet lawful for us to en- 
"_ and to conjecture, though not with too much Con- 
dence: Nor yet altogether without Hope. In the firſt 
Place however, let us learn Things neceſſary; and if we 
have any Time to ſpare, we may apply it to Superfluities, 


Way do we trouble ourſelves about Things which. 


poſſibly may happen, and peradventure no? Let us ra- 
ther provide againſt thoſe Dangers that watch us, ahd 
lie in wait for us. To ſuffer Shipwreck, or to be cruſh- 
ed with the Ruin of a Houſe; theſe are great Misfor- 
tunes, but they ſeldom happen. The deadly and the 
hourly Danger that threatens human Life, is from one 

an to another. Other Calamities do commonly give 
us ſome Warning: The Smoke gives us Notice of a 
Fire; the Clouds hid us provide for a Storm; but hu- 
man Malice has no Prognoſtic ; and the nearer it is, the 
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fairer it looks. There is no truſting to the Counte- 
nance; we carry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of 
Beaſts. Nay, we are worſe than Beaſts ; for a Beaſt has 
only no Reaſon at all; but the other is perverted, and 
turns his Reaſon to his Miſchief. Beſide that, all the 
Hurt which they do, is out of Fear, or Hunger; but 
Men takes Delight in deſtroying his own Kind. From 
the Danger we are in from Men, we may conſider our 
Duty to them; and take care that we neither do, nor 
ſuffer Wrong. It is but humane, to be troubled at the 
Misfortune of another, and to rejoice at his Proſperity, 
And it is likewiſe prudent, to bethink ourſelves what 
we are to do, and what we are to avoid; by which Means 
we may keep ourſelves from being either harmed or de- 
ceived, The Things that moſt provoke one Man to do 
Hurt to another, are Hope, Envy, Hatred, Fear and 
Contempt, but Contempt is the ſlighteſt, Nay, many 
Men have betaken themſelves to it for their Security, 
There is no Doubt, but he that is contemned, ſhall be 
trod upon; but then his Enemy paſſes over him as not 
worth his Anger, . 
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EPISTLE XIII. 


Every Man is the Artificer of his own Fortune. Of | 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, 


HE ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt you and me, is 

this, 1hether-a Man had Better part with himſelf, 

or ſomething elſe that belongs to him? And it is eaſily te- 
| ſolved in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of Senſe 
and Fortune, and thoſe of Honour and Conſcience. 
Thoſe Things which all Men covet, are but ſpecious 
Outſides; and there is nothing in them of ſubſtantial 
SatisfaQion. Nor is there any Thing ſo bard and terri- 
ble in the contrary, as the Vulgar 1magine; only the 
Word Calamity has an ill Reputation in the World; and 
the very Name is more grievous than the Thing igel, 
What dave I to complain of, if I can turn that to Hap- 
pineſs, which others count a Miſery ? A wiſe Man er 
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ther repels, or elects, as he ſees the Matter before him, 


without fearing the Ill which be rejeas, or admiring what 
he chaſes, He is never ſurprized: But in the Midſt of 
Plenty he prepares for Poverty; as a prudent Prince 
does for War, in the Depth of Peace. Our Condition is 
good enough, if we make the beſt of it; and our Feh- 
city is in our own Power. Things that are adventitious, 
have no Effect upon him that ſiudies to make ſure of his 


Happineſs within himſelf, Every Man ſhould ſtand upon 


his Guard againſt Fortune; and take moſt heed to him- 
ſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him faireſt. All the Advantage ſhe 


gets upon us, is at unawares; whereas he that is provid- 


ed for her, and ftands the firſt Shock, carries the Day. 
It is not with common Accidents of Life, as with Fire 
and Sword, that burn and cut all alike; but Misfortunes 
work more or leſs, according to the Weakneſs, or Reſo- 
lution of the Patient, He that grieves for the Loſs of 
caſual Comforts, ſhall never want Oceaſion of Sorrow. 
We ſay commonly, That every Man has his weak Sid: 
But give me Leave to tell you, That he that maſters one 
Vice, may maſter all the reſt, He that ſubdues Ava- 
rice, may conquer Ambition. It is not for Philoſophy 
to excuſe Vices, The Patient has little Hope of Health, 
when the Phyſician preſeribes lmemperance: Though I 
know, on the other Side, that he that does any Thing 
above the Ordinary, does but ſet up himſelf for a Mark 
to Malevolence and Envy. Where Laws are negleQted, 
Corruptions muſt inevitably be introduced: For the Au- 
thority of Virtue is ſhaken. And what are Laws, but 
only Precepts mingled with Threats? With this Diffe- 
rence, that the former deter us from Wickedneſs, and 
the latter adviſe us to Virtue. A Preamble, methinks, 
derogates from the Honour of a Law, which ought«ro 
be ſhort and clear; and to command, without ſuffering 
any Expoſtulation. Itis a flat, and an 1dle Thing, a 
Law with a Prologue. Let me only be told my Duty, 
and I am not to diſpute, but to obey, 

Ir I have not acquitted myſelf of my laſt Promiſe to 
you, know, that in all Promiſes, there 1s a tacit Re- 
ſerve; If I can; If I eught; or, If Things continue in 
the ſame State : So that by the Change of Circumſtances, 
I am diſcharged of my Obligation, I know very well 
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the Bonds of Juſtice ; and yet the Practices of the World 
to the contiary. There are no greater Exactors of Faith, 
than the Perfidious; no greater Perſecutors of Falſhood, 
than the Perjurious. He that loves his Neighbour's 
Wife, for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another 
Man's, locks up his own. The Wickedneſs of other 
Men we have always in our Eye, but we caſt our own 
over our Shoulders, A worſe Father chaſtizes a better 
Son: He that denies nothing to his own Luxury, will 
+ pardon nothing in another Man's. A Tyrant is offend- 
ed at Bloodſhed ; the Sacrilegious puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater Part of the World quarrels rather with the 
Offender than the Offence. It is very rare, that either 
- the Joy or the Benefit of an Eſtate injuriouſly gotten, 
continues long, Men go together by the Ears about the 
Booty, and we pay dear for Things of little Value. We 
live and die, lugging one another, breaking one another's 
Reft; and our Lives are without Fruit, and without 
- Pleaſure. Juſtice is a natural Principle, I muſt live thus 
with my Friend, thus with my Fellow-Citizens, thus 
with my Companion: And why ? Becauſe it is juſt: Not 
for Defipn, or Reward: For it is Virtue itſelf, and no- 
thing elſe that pleaſes us. There is no Law extant for 
keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or for not breaking 
Faith with an Enemy. And yet there is juſt Cauſe of 
Complaint, if a Body betrays a Truſt. If a wicked 
Man call opon me for Money that I owe him; I will 
make no Scruple of pouring it into the Lap of a com- 
mon Proftitute, if ſhe be appointed to receive it. For 
my Buſineſs is to return the Money, not to order him 
how he ſhall. diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay it, to a good 
| pans when it is expedient; and to a bad, when he calls 
or it. ; 
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EPIS TEE: ATV. N 
Of Truſt in Friendſbip. Prayer, and Bodily 
Exerciſe. 


HERE are ſome People, that if any Thing goes 
croſs with them, though of a Quality only fit for 
the Ear of a Friend, out it goes at a venture to the next 
Comer: Others again are ſo ſuſpicious, and fo obſtinate- 
ly cloſe, that they will rather periſh than truſt the beſt 
Friend they have with it; they are, both of them, in the 
Wrong: Oaly the one is the better-natured Error, and 
the other the ſafer. Now, as to the Truſt of a Friend: 
There are many innocent Things which in their own 
Nature may feem to be Privacies, and which Cuſtom has 
ever repured ſo: In which Caſes, there is Place enough 
for the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutual Communica- 
tion of our moſt ſecret Cares and Counſels. But yet we 
are ſo to govern ourſelves, that even an Enemy ſhould 
not turn our Actions to Reproach. For an honeſt Man 
lives not to the World, but to his own Conſcience. 
There is a certain Softneſs of Nature, and Spirit, that 
ſteals upon a Man; and, like Wine, or Love, draws all 
Things from him. No Man will either conceal, or tell, 
all that he hears. But he that tells the Thing, will hard- 
ly conceal the Author: So that it paſſes from one to ano- 
ther; and that which was at firſt a Secret, does pre- 
ſently become a Rumour. For this, and for many other 
Reaſons, we ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips, and at- 
tend the more uſeful and neceſſary Work of Contem- 
plation. The firſt Petition that we are to make to God 
Almighty, is for a good Conſcience; the ſecond for Health 
of Mind; and then of Bray. There are ſome Things 
which we directly wiſh for, as Joy, Peace, and the like; 
ſome that we pray for, only in caſe of Neceſſity ;. as Pa- 
tience in Pain, or Sickneſs, Cc. Others that concern 
our external Behaviour, as Modeſty of Countenance, 
Decency of Motion, and ſuch a Demeanour, as may be- 
come a prudent Man. Many Things may be commo- 
dious; that is to ſay, they may. be of more. Uſe than, 
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Trouble: And yet not ſimply good. Some Things we 
bave for Exerciſe, others for Inſtruftion and Delight, { 
Theſe Things belong to us only as we are Men, but not 0 
as we are gocd Men. Some Things ſerve to correct and 5 
regulate our Manners; others to enquire into the Na- a 
ture, and Original of them. How ſhall we know what * 
a Man is to do, if we do not ſearch into his Nature, * 
and find out what is beſt for him, and what he is to * 
avoid, and what to purſue? Humanity not only keeps 4 
us from being proud, and covetous: But it makes us af- * 
fable and gentle, in our Words, Actions, and Affections. al 
We X have no Precepts for the Liberal Arts, neither for * 
this, nor for Sincerity, Integrity of Manners, Modeſty, be 
Frugality ; no, nor for Clemency itſelf ; which makes * 
us as tender of another's Blood, as of our own; and ho 
diſtinguiſhes Men in Society, from Beaſts of Prey. Some {el 
People are ever complaining of the Iniquity of the Times: 1. 
But, let no Man depend upon the Goodnefs of his Cauſe, for 
but rather upon the Firmneſs of his Courage; there may ſan 
be Force or Bribery; I would hope the beſt, but prepare the 
for the worſt. What if I have ſerved an ungrateful In- ſon 
tereſt, and ſuffered wrongfully ? An honeſt Man is more Wl 2” 
troubled for the Injuſtice of a ſevere Sentence, than for Th 
the Cruelty of it; and that his Country has done an ill anc 
Thing, rather than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If he be Phi 
baniſhed, the Shame is not his, but the Author's of it. 20 
He tempers his Delights and Afflictions, and ſays to Deg 
himſelf, That if our Joys cannot be long, neither will vet 
our Sorrows. He is patient in his own Misfortunes ;M e 
without Envy at the Advantages of his Neighbour. His neſs 
Virtue is bolder in the Oppoſirion of ill Things than Ty- Peof 
Tranny itſelf can be in the impoſing of them. This is rather with 
to tell you what you do already, than what you ſhould tun! 
do. Go on, as you have begun, and make haſte to be they 


perfect: But, take Notice, that the Mind is to be no 
and then unbent; aGlafs of Wine, a Journey, a Mouth 
ſal of freſh Ar, relieves it: But then there is a Diffe 
rence betwixt a Remiſſion, and a Diſſolution. Withau 
Exerciſe, a dull Humour invades us; and it is remark 
able, that Men of brawny Arms, and broad Shoulders 


: have commonly weak Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſho 


ind gentle, aud ſet the Body right preſently. But 
5 | 
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whatever we do, let us return quickly to the Mind; for 
that muſt not lie idle. A little Labour ſerves it; and 
it works in all Seaſons; in Summer, Winter, Old Age; 
nothing hinders it. And to make it more valuable, it 
is every Dy better than another. Not that I would have 
you perpetually poring vpon a Book neither; but allow 
yourſelf ſeaſonable Reſpites, and to it again. A Coach, 
or a Walk, does your Body good, without interrupting 
your Study: For you may diſcourſe, diate, read, hear, 
at the ſame Time. Now, though the Exerciſe be laud- 
able and healthful, yet the Maſters of them, are for the 
moſt Part of lewd Example. They divide their Lives. 
betwixt the Tavern and the Hot-houſe, and a ſwim- 
ming Debauch is a good Day's Work with them. But, 
how apt are we to ſet Bounds to others, and none to our- 
ſelves; and to obſerve their Warts, when our own Bodies. 
are covered with Ulcers! What is more ordinary, than 
for People to reverence and deteſt the Fortunate, at the 
ſame Time, even for doing thoſe Things which they- 
themſelves would do, if they could! There might be- 
ſome Hope of our Amendment, if we would but confeſs. . 
our Faults; as a Man muſt be awake that tells his Dream.. 
There are ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely hopeleſs, 
and paſt Cure; but they yet may be palliated; and 
Philoſophy, if it cannot help in one Caſe, it may in 
another, To a Man in a Fever, a gentle Remiſſion is a. 
Degree of Health: And it is ſomething, if a Mau be 
not perfectly ſour.d, to be yet more curable. But we 
are loth to be at the Pains of attending our own Buſi- 
neſs: We lead the Life in the World that ſome lazy 
People do in a Market, they ſtand gaping about them, 
without either buying, or ſelling. We ſlip our Oppor- 
tunities; and if they be not catched. in the very Nicds. 
they are irrecoverably loſt, | n 
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De Danger of Flattery; and in what Caſes a Mun 
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EPISTLE XV. 


may be allowed to commend himfelf. © 


D EMETRIUS was wont to ſay, That Krawery way 
the ready Way to Riches; and that the caſting off of 
Virtue was the firſt Step to Thriving in the World. Study 
but the Art of Flatrery, (which is now-a-days fo accepta. 
ble, that a moderate Commendation paſſes for a Libel) 
Study that Art, (I ſay) and you ſhall do your Buſineſs 
without running any Riſque upon the Seas, or any Ha- 
zards of Merchandizing, Huſbandry, or Suits at Law, 
There is not one Man of a Million that is Proof againſt an 
artificial Flatterer, but ſomething or other will ſtick, if 
we do but give him the Hearing. Nay, we like him 
well enough, though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
is eaſily reconciled. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do 
not ſhut the Door againſt him; or if we do, it is but as 
a Miſtreſs will do ſometime upon ber Servant, She would 
be well enough content to be hindered; and take it much bei- 
ter yet to have it broke open. Beſide that, a Man lies com- 
monly moſt open where he is attacked: How ſhame. 
fully are great Men fawned upon by their Slaves, and 
inured to fulſome Praiſes? When the only Buſineſs of 
thoſe, that call themſelves Friends, is to try who can moſt 
dextroufly deceive his Maſter. For want of knowing 
their own Strength, they believe themſelves as great, as 
their Paraſites repreſent them : And venture upon Broils, 
and Wars, to their irreparable Deſtruction. They break 
Alliances, and tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 
for want of better Counſels, hurry them on to Blood and 
Confuſion, They purſue every wild Imagination as 4 
Certainty, and think it a greater Diſgrace to be bent, 
than to be broken. They ſet up their Reſt upon the 
Perpetuity of a tottering Fortune, till they come at laſt 
to ſee the Ruin of themſelves, and their Poſſeſſions 
and too late to underſtand, that their Misfortunes and 
their Flatteries were of the ſame Date. There 1 
a ſparing, and a crafty Flattery, that looks like Plain 
dealing, But all Flatteries are Words of Courſe 
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and he that receives them, will give them, Nay, let 
it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all to bimſelf, 
though his very Conſcience gives him the Lie, Cruelty 
mall be tranſlated Mercy; Extortion and Oppreſſion 
ſhall be called Liberality ; Luſt and Gluttony, to the 
higheſt Degree in the World, ſhall be ee ſor 
Temperance, Now, what Hope is there for his chang- 
ing for the better, that values himſelf for the beſt of Men 
already ? The Stroke of an Arrow convinced Alexander 
that he was not the Son of Jupiter, but a mortal Man. 
And thus, vpon the Experiment of human Frailty, ſhould 
every Man ſay to himſelf, Am not I ſad ſometimes, and 
tortured betwixt Hope and Fear? Do I not hanker after 
vain Pleaſure? He that is not yet ſatisfied, is not ſo good 
as he ſhould be. The Words of Flatterers and Paraſites 
ſeldom die in the Hearing; and when they have gained 
Admittance, they grow more and more upon you: And 
ſhortly they will tell you, that Virtue, Philo/ophy and 
Juſtice, are but empty Sounds; let every Man live while 
he may, and make the beſt of the preſcnt;.and not 
govern himſelf at a Rate, as if he were to keep a Diary 
for his Father: What Madnefs is it, to enrich a Man's 
Heir, and ſtarve himſelf; and to turn a Friend into an 
Enemy ? For, his Joy will be proportioned to what you 
leave him : Never trouble yourſelf for theſe ſuperfluous 
Cenſors of other Mens Lives, and Eyemies of their own : 
Theſe Pedagogues of Mankind are not worth your Care, 
Theſe are the People that draw us from our Parents 
and Country, our Friends, and other neceſſary Duties, 

I wovLD neither be deceived myſelf, nor deceive 
others; but if a Man cannot live without it, let him com- 
mend himſelf, and ſay thus: I have applied myſelf to 
liberal Studies: Though both the Poverty of my Con- 
« dition, and my own Reaſon might rather have put me 
« upon the making of my Fortune, I have given 
„ Proof, that all Minds are capable of Goodneſs ; and 
* have illuſtrated the Obſcurity of my Family, by the 
% Eminency of my Virtue. I have preſerved my Faith 
« inall Extremities, and I have ventured my Life for it, 
„% I have never fpoken one Word contrary to my Con- 
„ ſcience, and I have been more ſolicitous ſor my 


Friend, than for myſelf : Inever made any baſe Sub- 
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* miſſion to any Man; and I have never done ar A 
„Thing unworthy of a reſolute, and of an honeſt Man. T 
„ My Mind is raiſed ſo much above all Dangers, that! af 
© have maſtered all Hazards ; and I bleſs myſelf in the ſh 
„Providence which gave me that Experiment of my th 
«« Virtue : For it was not fit; methought, that fo great m 
„Glory ſhould come cheap. Nay, I did not ſo much th 
„as deliberate, whether good Faith ſhould ſuffer for th 


me, or ! for it. TI Rood my Ground, without laying of 
violent Hands upon myſelf, to eſcape the Rage of the a1 
« Powerful; though under Caligula I faw — to c: 
«« ſuch a Degree, that to be killed outright was accounted p 
« a Mercy. And yet I perſiſted in my Honeſty, to ſhew V 
„that I was ready to do more than die for it. My Ir 
« Mind was never corrupted with Gifts; and when the te 
« Humour of Avarice was at the Height, I never laid it 
my Hand on any unlawful Gain: I have been tempe- tr 
« rate in my Diet; modeſt in my Diſcourſe; courteous p. 
« and affable to my Inferiors; and have ever paid a ei 
«« Reſpect and Reverence to my Betters.” After all, le 
what I have ſaid, is either true or falſe : If true, I have N 


commended myſelf before a great Witne/s, my own Con- 
 ſeience; if falſe, I am ridiculous, without any Witneſs at 
all. Let every Man retire into himſelf ; for the old, 
the young ; Men, Women, and Children, they are all 
wicked. Not every one only, or a few, but there is a 
general Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould therefore fly 
the World, withdraw into ourfelves ; and in fome Sort 
avoid even ourſelves too. | 


* 


E PIS TL E XVI 


A general Diffolution of. Manners; with 4 Cenſure of 
2 corrupt Magiſtrates, © 


T HE Corruptions of the preſent Times, is the ge- 
4 neral Complaint of all Times; it has ever been ſo, 
and it ever will be ſo: Not conſidering that the Wicked- 
neſs of the World is always the fame, as to the De- 
gree of it; thougb it may change Places, perhaps, and 
vary a little in the Matter. Ode while Whoring is in 
100, another while Gluttony: To- day, Exceſs in 
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Apparel; and more Care of the Body than of the Mind: 
To-morrow, comes up the Humour of Scoffing ; and 
after that, perchance, a Vein of Drinking ; when he 
ſhall be accounted the braveſt Man, that makes. himſelf 
the verieſt Beaſt. This proſtitute Looſeneſs of Manners 
makes Way for Sedition and Cruelty. Under Tiberiut, 
the Plague of your Dzlators, or Informers, was worſe 
than any.civil War. It was an Age, wherein the Words 
of Men in their Cups, the moſt innocent Railleries, 
and ingenious Freedoms of Converſation, were made 
capital, When it was dangerous to be honeſt, and only 
profitable to be vicious. And not only ill Things, but 
Vice itſelf was both commended and preferred.; for all 
Inſolences, when they come to be exemplary, they pre- 
tend to be lawful. Authority in Sin 1s an Incentive to 
it: And is at leaſt an Excuſe, if not a Warrant, to 
tranſgreſs, after great, Example. Beſide that, we are 
prone enough. to do amiſs, eien of ourſelves, without 


either a Leader or a Companion. But it is a malevo- 


lent Sort of Comfort, that which Men take in the 
Number of the Wicked. | 
Tus worſt of all is; that whereas in other Caſes the 
People are aſhamed of their Errors, in that of Life, 
they are delighted with them, and ſo become incurable. 
The. Pilot takes no Pleaſure in running upon a Rock; 
nor the Phy fician .1n. the Death of his Patient; nor the 
Advocate in the Loſs of his Client's Cauſe; but, on the 


other Side, the Criminal rejoices in his Uncleanneſs, in 


bis-Ambition, and.in his Theft; and never troubles 
himſelf, for the Fault, but for the Miſcarriage. He 
makes Infamy the Reward of Lewdneſs, and values 
himſelf upon his Excellency, in Hl-doing. The Queſ- 
tion is, Who ſhall be moſt impious ? We have every Day 
worſe. Appetites; and .leſs. Shame; Sobriety and Con- 
ſcience, ate became fooliſh and ſcandalous Things; and, 


it is-balf the Reliſh of our Luſts that they are committed 


in the Face of.the.Sun. Innocency is not only rare, but 
loſt ; and Mankind. is entered into a Sort of Confederacy 
againſt Viztue. To. ſay, nothing of inteſtine Wars; 
Fathers and Sons in. League againſt one another; poi- 
ſaned Fountains ; Trogps in ſearch of the Baniſhed and 


Proſcribed; Priſons crammed with worthy Men; Cities 


demoliſhed ; Rape and Adultery authorized; public 
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Perjuries, and Frauds ; a Violation of common Faith, 
and all the Bonds of human Society cancelled, Adultery 
is the ready Way to Wedlock, and Marriage to a Single 
Life again; for Parting is one Condition of it. Fer, 
they divorce to marry; and they marry, to be divorced. 
That which they often talk, and hear of, they eaſily do, 
What Shame can there be cf Incontinence, when Mo. 
deſty 1s become a Reproach ; and when it is the Mode 
for every Wife to provide herſelf a Gallant or two, be. 
fide her Huſband ? It is an idle Thing to think of ever 
converting thoſe People, that find both Advantage and 
Reputation in their Wickedneſs. 

WouLDd any Man ever have imagined, that Cl:giu; 
ſhould have come off by Bribery, for debauching the 
Wife of Cæſar, and profaning the public Vows for the 
Safety of the People; but, the Judges were corrupted ; 
and not only with Money, but with the Bodies of young 
Men and Women : So that his Abſolution was fouler 
than his Crime; the Bride was Adultery, as well as the 
Offence; and he had no Way to be ſafe, till he had made 
his Judges like himſelf. Name the Woman you have a 
mind to, (ſays he) and you ſhall have her. And when 
you have committed the Sin, condemn it if you dare. As- 
point the Time, and the Place, and fhe > 85 be ready for 
you. Nay, the Practice was ſo profs, that the Bench 
defired a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure them from the 
People. Before the Sentence was given he was an Adul- 
terer; in the Manage of the Cauſe, he was a Pander; 
and his Way of eſcaping Puniſhment, was fouler than 
the Offence that deferred it. A Luft that ſpared not 
the Altar, and perverted Juſtice upon the very Seat of 
Judgment. The Queſtion was, Whether an Adultercr 
ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed; and the Reſolution was, That, 
without being an Adulterer, he could not be ſecure. Nor 
is it likely, that their Converſation was one Jot honeſter 
than their Sentence. Theſe Things have been done, and 
will be done. Diſcipline and Fear may reſtrain the 
Licence of the People; but it is not to be thought, that 
they will ever be good of their own Accord. But, let 
us not yet ſpeak of Luxury and Diſſolution, as the Vices 
of the Age; which, in Truth, are only the Vices of the 
Men. The Practices of our Times are moderate, com- 
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pared with thoſe, when the Delinquent pleaded: Net 
guilty to the Bench, and the Bench confeſſed itſelf guilty 
to the Delinquent; and when one Adultery was excuſed 
by another, In thoſe Days it paſſed for great Piety, not 
to be very impious. He that gave moſt carried the 
Cauſe ; and it is but according to the Law of Nations, 
for him that buys, to ſell. And, it is to be noted, that 
a Man may be as covetous of what he intends to ſquander 
away, as if he were to hoard it up. The Contempt 
of Poverty in others, and the Fear of it in ourſelves, 
unmerciful Oppreſſions, and mercenary Magiſtrates, are 
the common Grievances of a licentious Government, 
The Baths, and the Theatres are crowded, when the 
Temples and the Schools ate empty; for Men mind their 
Pleaſures more than their Manners. All Vices gain 
_ us, by the Promiſe of Reward; Avatice promiſes 
Money; Luxury ſenſual Satisfaction; Ambition pro- 
miſes Preferment, and Power. And it is no Excuſe to 
ſay, that a Man is not very covetous ; a little ambitious, 
choleric, inconſtant, luſtful, and the like, He had 
better have one great Vice, than a Spice of all little 
ones, We ſay commonly, that a Fool has all Sorts of 


5 Vices in him ; that is to ſay, he is free from none ; but 
þ they do not all appear; and he is more prone to one, 
* than to another. One is given to Avarice, another to 
1. Luxury, a third to Wantonneſs, but we are not yet to 
oP aſk the Stoicks, if Achilles be a Coward ; Ariftides, un- 
in juſt ; Fabius, raſh; Mucius, a Traitor; Camillus, a De» 
7 ſerter. We do not ſay, that all Fices are in all Men, as 


ſeme are in ſome Particulars. 


EPISTLE XVII. 


The Original of all Men is the ſame ; and Virtue is 
op the only Nobility. There is a Tenderneſs due to 


et Servants. 


he T is not well done to be ſtill morworing again Na- 
bs ture and Fortune; as if it were their Unkindneſs that 
makes you inconſiderable, when it is only by your own 
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Weakneſs, that you make yourſelf ſo: For it is Virtue, 
not Pedigree, that renders a Man either valuable, or hap. 
Py. Philoſophy does not either reje& or chuſe any Man 
for his Quality. Socrates was no Patrician ; Clianthes, 
but an Under-gardenty ; neither did Plato dignify Philo. 
ſophy by his Birth, but by his Goodneſs. All theſe 
worthy Men are our Progenitors ; if we will but do our. 
ſelves the Honour to become their Diſciples. The Ori. 
ginal of all Mankind was the ſame ; and, it is only a 
clear Conſcience, that makes any Man noble : For, that 


derives even from Heaven itſelf. It is the Saying of a 


reat Man, That if we could trace our Deſcents, we 
Would find all Slaves to come from Princes, and all 
Prices from Slaves. But Fortune has turned all Things 
topſy-turvy, in a 875 Story of Revolutions, It is mod 
certain, that our Beginning had nothing before it ap 
our Anceſtors were ſome of them ſplendid, others ſordid, 
as it happened, We have loſt the Memorials of our 
Extradon, and in Truth, it matters notwhence we came, 
but whither we go. Nor is it any more to our Honour, 
the Glory of our Predeceſſors, than it is to their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs of their Poſterity. We are all of us 
compoſed of the ſame Elements; why ſhould we then 
value ourſelves upon our Nobility of Blood, as if we 
were not all of us equal, if we could but recover our 
Evidence? But, when we can carry it no farther, the 
Herald provides ſome Hero to ſupply the Place of an il. 


luſtrious Original; and there is the Riſe of Arms, and 


Families. For a Man to ſpend his Life, in Purſuit of 


2 Title, that ſerves only, when he dies, to furniſh out 


an Epitaph, is below a wiſe Man's Buſineſs. 

Ir pleaſes me exceedingly to underſtand by all that 
came out of your Quarters, that you demean yourſelf 
humanely and tenderly towards your Servants. lt is the 
Part of a wiſe and a good Man, to deal with his Infe- 
rior as he would have his Superior deal with him ; for 
Sarvants are not only Men, but a Kind of humble Friends: 
And Fortune has nb more Power over them, than over 
their Maſters: And he that duly conſiders, how many 
Seryants have come to be Maſters, and how many Maſters 
to be Servants, will lay no great Streſs of Argument, 
either upon the one, or upon the other. Some uſe the! 


* 
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Servants worſe than Beaſts, in ſlaviſh Attendances, be- 
twixt their Drink and their Luſts ; ſome are brought u 

only to carve, others to ſeaſon; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp and Luxury, Is it not a barbarous 
Cuſtom, to make it almoſt capital for a Servant only to 
cough, ſneeze, figh, or but wag his Lips, while he is in 
waiting : and-to keep him the whole Night mute and 
faſting: Vet. ſo it comes to paſs, that they that dare not 
ſpeak before their Maſters, will not forbear talking / 
them; and thoſe, on the other Side, that were allowed a 
modeſt Freedom of Speech in their Maſter's Entertain» 
ments, were moſt obſtinately filent upon the Torture, 
rather than they would betray them. But we live as if a 
Servant were not made of the ſame Materials with his 

Maſter, or to breathe the ſame Air, or to live, and die, 
under the ſame Conditions. It is worthy of Obſerva- 
tion, that the moſt imperious Maſters over their own 
Servants, are, at the ſame Time, the moſt abjeQ Slaves 
to the Servants of other Maſters. . I will not diſlinguiſh 
a Servant by his Office, but by his Manners, The one 
is the Work of Fortune, the other of Virtue. - But we 
look only to his Quality, and not to his Merit. Why 
ſhould not a brave Action, rather dignify the Condition 
of a Servant, than the Condition of a Servant leſſen a 
brave Action? I would not value a Man for his Clothes, 
or Degree, any more than I would do a Horſe for his 
Trappings. What if he be a Servant! Shew me ayy 
Man that is not fo, to his Luſts, his Avarice, his Ambi- 
tion, his Palate, to his Quean; nay, to other Mens. Ser- 
vants; and we are all of us Servants to Fear, Inſolent 
we are, many of us at Home; ſervile and deſpifed A- 
broad; and none are more liable to be trampled upon, 
than thoſe that have gotten a Habit of giving Affronts 
by ſuffering them. What matters it how many Maſters 
we have, when it is but one Slavery? And whoſoever 
contemns that, is perfectly free, let his Maſters be never 
ſo many, That Man is only free, not whom Fortune 
has a little Power over, but over whom ſhe has ane at 
all ; Which State of Liberty is an jneſtimable Good, 
when we deſire nothing, that is either ſuperfluous, or 
vicious. They are Aſſes that are made for Burden, and 
not the nobler Sort of Horſes, In the civil Wars, be- 
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twixt Ca ſar and Pompey, the Queſtion was not, who 
ſhould be Slaves, or free, but who ſhould be Maſter, 
Ambition is the ſame Thing in private, that it is io public; 
and the Duties are effectually the ſame, betwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a Family, As 
I would treat ſome Servants kindly, becauſe they are 
worthy ; and others to make them ſo; ſo, on the other 
Side, I would have a Servant to reverence his Maſter, 
and rather to love him. than fear him. Some there are 
that think this too little for a Maſter, though it is all 
that we pay, even to God himſelf. The Body of a 
Servant may be bought and ſold, but his Mind is free, 
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EPIST LE XVIII. 


V are jufter to Men than to God, Of Lin and 
| 5 Ty of Gaod and Evil, * 


T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a Friend is 
one of the greateſt Trials of human Frailty ; and no 
an is ſo wack exalted above the Senſe of that Cala- 
mity, as not to be affected with it, And yet if a Man 
bears it bravely, they cry, He has no Senſe of Piet or 
Good. Nature in bin If he finks under it, they call him 
_ effeminate : So that he lies both Ways under a Reproach. 
And what is the Ground of the Trouble, I beſeech you, 
but that he might have lived longer, in Respect of bi. 
Tears, and in Efea, that he ought to have done ſo, in re- 
gard of his Uſefulneſs to the World? I cannot but wonder 
to ſee Men that are really juſt, and temperate in all 
their Dealings with Men, and in Buſineſs, ſo exceed- 
ingly to forget themſelves, in this Point. But we have, 
in Excuſe of this Error, the Failings of the whole World 
with us for Company. For even thoſe that are the 
moſt ſcrupulonſly conſcientious toward Men, are yet un- 
thankful and injurious to Providence. ; 
Ir is not the Number of Days that makes a Life 
long, but the full Employment of them, upon the main 
End and Purpoſe of Life, which is the perfecting of 
the Mind: In making a Man the abſolute Maſter of him- 
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ſelf, I reckon the Matter of Age among external 
Things; the main Point is, to live and die with Honour. 
Every Man that lives, is upon the Way, and muſt go 
through with his Journey, without ſtopping, till he 
comes at the End: And whereſoever it ends, if it ends 
well, it is a perfect Life. There 1s an invincible Fate 
that attends all Mortals ; and one Generation is con- 
demned to tread upon the Heels of another. Take 
away from Life, the Power of Death, and it is a Slavery. 
As Caligula was paſſing upon the Way, an old Man, that 
was a Priſoner, and with a Beard down to his Girdle, 
made his Requeſt to Cæſar, that he might be put to 
Death. Why, ſays Cæſar to him, are you not dead al- 
r2ady ? So that you ſee ſome deſire it, as well as others 
ſear it: And why not? When it is one of the Duties of 
Life, to die: And it is one of the Comforts of it too; for 
the Living are under the Power of Fortune, but ſhe has 
no Dominion at all over the Dead. How can Life be 
pleaſant to any Man, that 1s not prepared to part with 
it? Or what Loſs can be eaſier to us, than that which 
can never be miſſed, or deſired again? I was brought b 

a Defluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption; and I had it 
many Times in my Thought to deliver myſelf from a 
miſerable Life, by a violent Death. But the Tenderneſs 
| had for an aged and indulgent Father held my Hands; 
for, thought I to myſelf, it will be very hard for my 
Father to be without me, though I could moſt willingly 
part with myſelf. Ir the Caſe of a particular Diſeaſe, a 
Phyfician may . a Remedy : But the only Re- 
medy for all Diſeaſes, is the Contempt of Death. 
(Though I know too, that it is the Buſineſs of a long 
Life to learn that Leſſon.) 

On ! the Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil, 
in the Works ence ! But, inflead of raiſing our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of divine Matters, and 
enquiring into the Original, the State, and appointed 
Iſſue of created Nature, we are digging of the Earth, 
and ſerving of our Avarice ; neglecting all the good 
Things that are ſo frankly offered us. How great a 
Folly and Madneſs is it, for Men that are dying, and in 
the Hands of Death already, to extend their Hopes, a1d 
to carry their Ambition and Deſires to the Graie un- 
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ſatisfied ? For whatſoever is tainted with thoſe hydropic ; 
Appetites, can never have enough, either f Money, or t ! 
Power. It is a remarkable Thing; that among thoſe that tha 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt miſe. is 
rable that feem to be happueſt, The Riches of Nature at 
are the moſt precious Treaſures. 'What has any Man to He 
defire more, than to keep hiniſelf- from Cold, Hunger, hat 
and Thirſt ? It is not the Quantity, but the Opinion'that eit 
governs in this Caſe; That can never be little, which i N 
is enough : Nor does any Man account that to be much, Sta 
ewhith is too little. The Benefits of Fortune are ſo far laſt 
comfortable to us, as we enjoy them without loſing the W eu! 
Poſſeſſion of ourſelves. Let us purge our Minds, and 
follow Nature; we ſhall otherwiſe be ſtill either fearing the 
or craving, and Slaves to Accidents. Not that there is 0%! 
any Pleaſure in Poverty, but it is a great Felicity for a Lit 
Man to bring his Mind to be contented even in that State, MW De 
which Fortune itſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks our bea 
Quarrels with Amh*+ + /1, and profitable Employments, I uſe 
are ſomewhat like we have with our Miftreſſes; well] for 
do not hate them, but wrangle with them. In a Word, Ho 
betwixt thoſe Things which are ſonght and covered andi Me 
* complained of; and thoſe Things which we have de- 
loſt, and pretend that we cannot live without, our Miſ tha 
fortunes are purely voluntary: And we are Servants, not ba. 
ſo much by Neceſſity, as by Choice. No Man ean bel co. 
happy that is not free, and fearleſs: And no Man ca An 
be fo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got the better o for 
Fortune. In what Place ſoever we are, we ſhall fin] S0. 
' ourſelves beſet with the Miſeries of human Nature; ſong tbe 
without us ; that either encompaſs us, deceive us, 0 Lit 
force us: Others within us, that eat up our very Hearts lon 
in the Middle of Solitude. And it is nog yet, as w is 
imagine, that Fortune bas long Arms; ſhe meddles wit 1 
no- body that does not firſt lay hold upon her.“ WI pee 
ſhould keep a Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into th a 
Knowledge of Nature, and of ourſelves: We underſtan 1r 
the Original of Things; the Order of the World, th 
Circulation of the Seaſons, the Courſes'of the Stars, an] Pla 
' that the whole Frame of the Univerſe {only the BartlY Le! 
; ors 4. is but a EA. Motion. We know 'th 
Caũſes of Day and Night; of Lighrand Darkneſs ; b 
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it is at a Diſtance: Let us direct our Thoughts then to 
that Place where we ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. And, it 
is not this Hope neither, that makes a wiſe Man reſolute 
at the Point of Death, becauſe Death lies in his'Way to 
Heaven ; for the Soul of a wiſe Man is there 2 — 
hand: Nay, if there were nothing after Death to be 
either expected or feared, be would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, though he were to paſs into a 
State of Annihilation. He that reckons every Hour his 
laſt, a Day or an Age is all one to him. Fate is doing 
our Work while we ſleep; Death ſteals upon us inſen- 
ſibly; and the more inſenſibly, becauſe it paſſes under 
the Name of Life. From Childhood we grow up with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Age ; and this Increaſe of our 
Life, duly confidered, is a Diminution of it. We take 
Death to be before us, but it is behind us; and has al- 
ready ſwallowed up all that is paſt : Wherefore make 
uſe of the preſent ; and truP. ing to the Morrow ; 
for Delay is juſt ſo much Time loſt. We catch hold of 
Hopes and Flatteries of a little longer Life; as drowning 
Men do upon Thorns, or Straws, that either hurt us or 
deceive us. You will aſk, perhaps, what I do myſelf, 
that preach at this Rate. Truly, I do like ſome ill Huſ- 
bands, that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep their Ac- 
counts; I run out; but yet I can tell which Way it. goes. 
And I have the Fate of ill Huſbands too, another Way ; 
for every Body pities me, and no-body helps me, The 
Soul is never in the right Place, fo long as it fears to quit 
the Body. Why ſhould a Man trouble himſelf to extend 
Life, which, at beſt, is a Kind of Puniſhment; and at 
longeſt, amounts to very little more than nothing ? He 
is ungrateful, that takes the Period of Pleaſure for an 
Injury ; and he is, fooliſh, that knows no Good but the 
preſent. Nay, there are ſome Courſes of Life, which 
a Man ought to quit, though with Life itſelf : As the 
Trade of killing others, inſtead of learning to die him- 
ſelf., Life itſelf is neither good nor evil; but only a 
Place for Good and Evil: It is a Kind of Tragi-Comedy. 


. 


Let ĩt be well ated, and no Matter whether it be long or 

ſhort. We are apt to be miſled by the Appearances of 

| Things, and when they come to us recommended in 
er 


goo ms, and by great Example, they will impoſe 


| 
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many Times upon very wiſe Men. The Mind is never 
right, but when it is at Peace within itſelf, and inde. 

endent upon any Thing from Abroad. The Soul is in 
Heaven, even while it is in the Fleſh ; if it be purged 
of natural Corruptions, and taken up with divine 
Thoughts: And whether any Body ſees us, or takes 
Notice of us, it matters not. Virtuewill of itſelf break 
forth, though never ſo much Pains. be taken to ſuppreſs 
it. And it 1s all one, whether it be known or no: But 
After- ages however will do us Right, when we are dead, 
and inſenfible of the Veneration they allow us. He 
that is wiſe, will compute the Conditions of Humanity; 
and contract the Subject both of his Joy and Fears. And 
it is Time well ſpent, ſo to abate of the one, that he 
may likewiſe diminiſh the other. By this Practice he 
will come to underſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, 
and how ſafe, many of thoſe Things are, which we 
are wont to fear. When I ſee a ſplendid Houſe, or a 
glittering Train, I look upon it, as I do upon Courts, 
which are only Schools of Avarice and Ambition ; and 
they are at beſt but a Pomp which is more for Shew 
than Poſſeſſion. Beſide that, ,great Goods are ſeldom 
long-lived ; and that is the faireſt Felicity, which is of 
the ſhorteſt Growth. | 


TE 


EPIST LE Kix. 
Of true Courage. 


JD ORTITUDE is (properly) the Contempt of all Ha: 


zards, according to Reaſon ; though it be commonly 
and promiſcuouſly uſed alſo, for Contempt of all Ha- 
zards, even without or againſt Reaſon > Which is rather 
a daring or a brutal Fierceneſs, than an honourable 
Courage. A brave Man fears nothing more than the 
Weakneſs of being affected with popular Glory. His 
Eyes are not dazzled either with Gold or Steel ; he 


tramples upon all the Terrors and Glories of Fortune; 


he looks upon himſelf as a Citizen and Soldier of the 
World, and, in Deſpite of all Accidents and Oppoſitions, 
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he maintains his Station. He does not only ſuffer, but 
court the moſt perilous Occaſions of Virtue, and thoſe 
Adventures which are moſt terrible to others: For he 
values himſelf upon Experiment; and is more ambitious 
of being reputed good, than happy. Mucius loſt his 
Hand with more Honour than he could have preſerved 
it: He was a greater Conqueror without it, than he 
could have been with it: For with the very Stump of it, 
he overcame two Kings, Targuin and Porſenna. Rutilia 
followed Cotta into Baniſhment ; ſhe ſaid, and ſhe re- 
turned with him too ; and ſoon after ſhe loſt him, with- 
out ſo much as ſhedding a Tear: A great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in his Baniſhment; and of her Prudence, in his 
Death. This (ſays Epicurus) is the laſt, and the bleſſed- 
eſt Day of my Life, when he was ready to expire in an 
extreme Torment of the Stone. It was never ſaid of the 
three hundred Fabii, that they were overcome, but that 
they were //ain; nor of Regulus, that he was vanquiſhed 
by the Carthaginians, but that he was raten. The Spar- 
tans prohibited all Exerciſes where the Victory was 
declared by the Voice and Submiſſion of him that was 
worſted. When Phaeton begged of Phebus the Govern- 
ment of the Charior of the Sun for one Day, the Poets 
make him ſo far from being diſcouraged by his Father's 
telling him of the Danger of the Undertaking, and how 
he himſelf had much ado to keep his Seat for Fear, when 
he looked down from the Meridian, that it proved a Spur 
Y his Importunity. That is the Thing (ſays Phaeton) that 
[ would be at; to ſtand firm in that Difficulty, where 
Phoebus 4:m/elF trembles. Security is the Caution of nar- 
row Minds: But as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty 
and Hazard try virtuous Men. Not but that he may be 
as valiant that watches upon the Tower, as he that fights 
upon his Knees; only the one has had the good Fortune 
of an Occafion for the Proof of his Reſolution. As ſome 
Creatures are cruel, others crafty, and ſome timorous: 
ſo Man is endued with a glorious, and an excellent Spi- 
rit, that prompts him, not ſo much to regard a ſafe Life, 
as an honeſt. Providence has made him the Maſter of 
this lower World; and he reckons it his Duty to ſacri- 
bce his own Particular to the Advantage of the whole, 
And yet there is a vaſt Difference, even in the ſame 
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Action done by a brave Perſon, and by a ſtupid: As the 


Death of Cato was honourable, but that of Brutus was 
ſhameful. Nor is it Death itſelf that we recommend for 

lorious, but it is a glorious Thing to die as we ought, 

either is it Poverty, Baniſhment, or Pain, that we com- 
mend, but the Man that behaves himſelf bravely under 
thoſe Afflictions. How were the Gladiators contemned 
that called for Quarter? And thoſe on the other Side 
favoured, that deſpiſed it. Many a Man faves his Life, 
by not fearing to loſe it; and many a Man loſes bis 
Life, for being over-ſolicitous to ſave it. We are many 
Times afraid of dying hy one Thing, and we come to 
die by another. As for Example ; we are threatened by 
an Enemy, and we die by a Pleuriſy. The Fear of Death 
enlarges all other Things that we fear. To bear it with 
Conſtancy, we ſhould compute, that whether our Lives 
be long, or ſhort, it comes all to a Point: Some Hours 
we loſe; what if they were Days, Months, Years? What 
matters it if I never arrive at that which I muſt certainly 
part with when I have it ? Life is but one Point of flying 
Time; and that which is to come is no more mine, than 
that which is paſt. And, we have this for our Comfort 
too, that whoſoever now fears Death, will, ſome Time 
or other, come to wiſh it. If Death be troubleſome or 
terrible, the Fault is in ws, and not in Death it/elf. It 
is as great Madneſs for a Man to fear that which he is 
not to feel, as that which he is not to ſuffer; the Diffe- 
rence lies in the Manner of dying, and not in the Iſſue 
of Death itſelf. It is a more inglorious Death to be 
ſmothered with Perfumes, than to be torn to Pieces with 
Pincers. Provided my Mind be not fick, I ſhall not 
much heed my Body. I am prepared for my laſt Hour, 
without tormenting myſelf when it will come. It is 
betwixt the Stoicks and other Philoſophers, as betwixt 
Men and Women, they are both equally neceſſary for 
Society; only the one is born for Government, and the 
other for Subjeion. Other Sects deal with their Diſ- 
ciples, as plauſible Phyſicians: do with their Patients, 
they flatter and humour them; whereas the Szozcks goa 
bolder Way to work, and conſider father their Profit, 
than their Pleaſure. 
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EPIST LE Xx. 


Tt is neuer too late to learn. The Advantages of a 
private Life, and the Slavery of a public. The 
End of Puniſhments. 


E T no Man preſume to adviſe others, that has not 
firſt given good Counſel to himſelf, and he may 
then pretend to help his Neighbour, It is, in ſhort, as 
hard a Matter to give good 589 as to take it: Let 
it however be agreed, betwixt the two Parties, that the 
one deſigns to confer a Benefit, and the other to receive 
it. Some People ſcorn to be taught ; others are aſhamed 
of it, as they would be of going to School when they 
are old: But. it is never too late to learn, what it is always 
neceſſary to know; and it is no Shame to learn, ſo long 
as we are ignorant; that is to ſay, ſo long as we live. 
When any Thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, we 
have Recourſe preſently to the Phyſician, or the Lawyer 
for Help: And why not to the Philoſopher, in the Diſ- 
orders of our Mind? No Man /:wes, but he that applies 
himſelf to Viſaom; for he takes into his own Lite the 
Supplement of all paſt Ages. It is a fair Step towards 
Happineſs and Virtue, to delight in the Converſation of 
good and of wiſe Men: And where that cannot be had, 
the next Point is, to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enough, and the Entertainment is com- 
fortable and eaſy. Whereas public Ofhces are vexa- 
tious and reſtleſs, There is a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and of Lazinefs. When People will 
expreſs their Envy of a Man in a happy Condition, they 
will ſay, He lives at his Eaſe. When in Truth, the Man 


is dead, alive. There is a-long-Life, and there is a long 


Death : The former, when we enjoy the Benefits of a 
right Mind; and the other, when the Senſes are extin- 
guiſhed, and the Body dead before-hand. He that mz 1kes 
methe Maſter of my own Time, and places mein a State 
of Freedom, lays a great Obligation upon me. As a 
Merchant, that has a conſiderable Fortune Abroad, is 
more ſenſible of the wy of a fair Wind and ſafe 
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Paſſage, than he that has only Ballaſt, or ſome coarſe 
Commodity in the Veſſe] : So that Man that employs his 
Privacy upon Thoughts divine and precious, is more 
ſenſible of the Comfort of that Freedom, than he that 
bends his Meditation an ill Way. For, he conſiders all 
the Benefits of his Exemption from common Duties, he 
enjoys himſelf with infinite Delight, and makes his Gra- 
titude anſwerable to his Obligations. He is the beſt of 
Subjects, and the happieſt of Men; and he lives to Na- 
ture and to himſelf. Moſt Men are to themſelves the 
worſt Company they can keep. If they be good, quiet, 
and temperate, they are as good alone, as in Company: 
But if otherwiſe, let them converſe with others, and 
avoid themſelves: But, he that has made himſelf good 
Company, can never be too much alone. Many aShip 
is loſt in the Harbour, but more in the Ocean; as many 
an honeſt Man is condemned, but more guilty, This 
how ever is certain, he that cannot ſecure himſelf in 
Privacy, ſhall be much more expoſed in Public. That 
which the World calls Felicity, is greedy itſelf, and ex- 
poſcd to the Greedineſs of others. Proſperity, like a 
fair Gale upon a ſtrong Current, carries a Man in a 
Trice, out of the very Sight of Peace and Quiet ; and 
if it be not tempered, and regulated, it is ſo far from 
eaſing us, that it proves an Oppteſſion to us. A buſy 
and a fortunate Man in the World, calls many Men his 


Friends, that are at beſt but his Gueſts. ' And if People 


flock to him, it is but as they do to a Fountain, which 
they both exhault and trouble. £ 
Wuar greater Slavery can there be, than that of 
Princes in this very reſpect, that they are chained to 
their Poſt, and*cannot make themſelves leſs ? All their 
Words and Actions are deſcanted upon, and made pub- 
lic Diſcourſe; and there are many Things allowable to 
a private Man, that are not ft for a Governor, I can 
walk alone where I pleaſe; without a Sword, without 
Fear, and without Company; whereas a Prince muſt be 
armed in Peace, and cannot with Dignity quit his Guards. 
F-»tune has him in Cuſtody; a Train beſets him where- 
er he goes; and there is no making” of any Eſcape. 
„ ''rtle better than nailed to his Place, and it is the 
Don of his Miſery that he cannot go leſs. He can 
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no more conceal himſelf, than the Sun in the Firma- 
ment; whereas his Subjects may come and go, change 
Habits and Humour, without being taken Notice of. Ser- 


vitude is the Fate of Palaces, the Splendor of a Crown 


draws all Mens Eyes upon it. When Cæſar ſpeaks, the 
whole World hears his Voice, and trembles at his Diſ- 

leaſure; and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever 1s near 
it. His Lips are the Oracles of the People, and Go- 
vernment is the Cement that binds them together: But 
ſtill he that is Maſter of many, is the Servant yet of more. 
The Power, it is true, of all Things belongs to the 
Prince; but the Property, to particular Perſons; and the 
fame Thing may be both your's and mine in ſeveral re- 
ſpects. We cannot ſay that a Son, or a Servant, has 
nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or a Father may take it away 
if he will ; or that he cannot give willingly, becauſe he 
may hinder it, whether he will or no. This 7s Power, 
and true Dominion And not to rule and command, when 
ave may do it auben we pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince 
is in the Love of his People; for there is nothing ſo great, 
but it muſt itſelf periſh, when it is become the common 
Safety that it ſhould be ſo, Tyrants are hated, becauſe 
they are feared ; and becauſe they are hated, they wil 
be feared. They are rendered odious to Polt-rity ; ard 
they had better never have been born, than to ſtand upon 
Record for the Plagues of Mankind. Miſerable is that 
People, where their very Keepers are their Executioners. 
401. it is not an armed Tyranny neither, but the un- 
armed Vices of Avarice and Envy, that we ought to be 
moſt afraid of. Some will not endure to have their Vices 
touched, but will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the Opera- 
tion, as if they were under the Hand of a Surzeon. But, 
this ſhall not hinder me from launching and probing, be- 
cauſe of the Cries and Groans of the Patient. Every 
Man ſhould have a Monitor at his Elbow, to keep him 
from Avarice, by ſhewing him how rich a Man he may 
be with a little: From Ambition, by repreſenting the 


Diſputes and Hazards that accompany Greatneſs ; which 


makes him as great a Burden to others, as he is to him- 
ſelf. When it comes to that once, Fear, Anxiety, and 
Wearineſs, makes us Philoſophers. A fickly Fortune 
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produces wholſome Counſels; and we reap this Fruit 
from our Adverfity, that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom, 
Now though Clemency in a Prince be ſo neceſſary 
and profitable a Virtue, and Cruelty ſo dangerous an 
Exceſs ; it is yet the Office of a Governor, as of the 
Maſter of an Hoſpital, to keep fick and mad Men in 
Order: And, in Caſes of Extremity, the very Mem- 
ber is to be cut off with the Ulcer. All Puniſhment is 
either for Amendment, or for Example, or that others 
may hve more ſecure. What is the End of deſtroying 
thoſe poiſonous. and dangerous Creatures, which are 
never to- be reclaimed, but to prevent Miſchief ? and 
yet there may be as much Hazard in doing too much, 
as too little. A particular Mutineer may be puniſhed, 
but when the whole Army is in a Revolt, there muſt be 
a general Pardon. The Multitude of Offenders, is their 
Security and Protection: For there is no quarrelling 
with a public Vice, where the Cuſtom of offending takes 
away the Shame of it: And it is not prudent neither, 
by many Puniſhments to ſhew a City, that the Wicked 
are ſo much the major Part: Beſide, that it is as great 
2 Diſhonour for a Prince to have many Executions, as 
for a Phy/ician to have many Funerals, Shall a Father 
diſinberit a Son for the firſt Offence ?- Let him firſt ad - 
moniſh,, then threaten, and afterward puniſh him. 80 
long as there is Hope, we ſhould apply gentle Remedies, 
But ſc me Nations are intractable, 4 neitber willing 
to ſerie, nor fit to command; and ſome Perſons are in- 


corrigible too. 
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© The two Bleſſings F Life are a ſound Body and 

2 a quiet Mind. The Extravagance of the Roman 

, Luxury. The Maderation and Simplicity of former 
Times. 


PICURUS makes the two Bleflings of Life, to be 
a found Body, and a quiet Mind: Which is only a 
compendious Reduction of human Felicity to a State of 
Health, and of Virtue. The Way to be happy is, to 
make Vice not only odious, but ridiculous ; and every 
. Man to mind his own Buſineſs ; for he that torments 
himſelf with other People's Misfortunes, ſhall never be 
at reſt. A virtuous Life muſt be all of a Piece; and not 
advance by Starts and Intervals, and-then go on where 
it left, for this is loſing of Ground. We are to preſs, 
and perſevere ; for the main Difficulties are yet to come. 
If I diſcontinue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pro- 
nounce theſe Words, I am @ Congueror ? Not a Con- 
ueror of barbarous Enemies, and ſavage Nations: But 
Chas ſubdued Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts that 
have ſubjected even the greateſt of Conquerors, Who 
| was a greater than Alexander, that extended his Empire 
| from Thracia, to the outmoſt Bounds of the Ca? Bur 
yet he burnt Perſepolis at the Requeſt of a Profiitute, to 
atify his Zy/7. He overcame Darius, and flew many 
thouſands of the Perſſant, but yet he murdered Cali 
henes : And that fingle Blot has tarniſhed the Glory of 
all his Victories. All the Wiſhes of Mortals, and all the 
Benefits which we can either give or receive, are of very 
Httle Conducement to a happy Life. Thoſe Things 
which the common People gape after, are tranfitory and 
vain. Whereas Happineſs is permanent ; nor is it to 
be eſtimated by Number, Meaſure, or Parts ; for it is 
full, and perfect. I do not ſpeak, as if I myſelf were 
arrived at that bleſſed State of Repoſe : But it is ſome- 
thing yet to be on the mending Hand. It is with me, 
as with a Man that is creeping out of a Diſeaſe, he ſeels 
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yet ſome Grudgings of it; he is every Foot examining 
of his Pulſe; and ſuſpects every Touch of Heat to be 
a Relique of his Fever. Juſt at that Rate, I am jealous 
of myſelf. 'The beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, 
is, to go on with Confidence, and not to be miſled by 
the Errors of other People. It is with our Manners, as 
with our Healths; it is a Degree of Virtue, the Abate- 
ment of Vice; as it is a Degree of Health, the Abate- 
ment of a Fit. 

SOME place their Happineſs in Wealth ; ſome in the 
Liberty of the Body; and others in the Pleaſures of the 
Senſe, and Palate. But, what are Metals, Taſtes, Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind of a reaſonable Creature ? He 
that ſets his Heart upon Riches, the very Fear of Povert 
will be grievous to him. He that is ambitious, ſhall 
be galled with Envy at any Man that gets before him : 
For, in that Caſe, he that is not firſt, 1s laſt, I donot 
ſpeak againſt Riches neither; for if they hurt a Man, it 
is his own Folly. They may be indeed the Cauſe of 
Miſchief, as they are a Temptation to thoſe that do jt. 
Inſtead of Courage, they may inſpire us with Arrogance z 
and inſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with Inſolence; which 
is, in Truth, but the Counterfeit of Magnanimity. What 
is it to be a Priſoner, and in Chains? It is no more than 
that Condition to which many Princes have been reduced; 
and out of which, many Men have been advanced to 
the Authority of Princes, It is not to ſay, I have no 
Mafler ; in Time you may have one. Might not Hecuba, 
Cre/us, and the Mother of Darius have ſaid as much? 
And where is the Happineſs of Luxury either? when a 
Man divides his Life betwixt the Kitchen, and the Stews; 
betwixt an anxious Conſcience, and anauſeous Stomach-? 
Caligula, who was born to ſhew the World what Miſ- 
chiet might be done by a Concurrence of great Wicked- 
neſs, — a great Fortune, ſpent near 10,000/. Sterling 
upon a Supper. The Works and Inventions of it were 

rodigious, not only in the counterfeiting of Nature, 
1 even in the ſurpaſſing it, The Romans had their 
Brooks even in their Parlours, and found their Dinners 
under. their Tables. The Mullet was reckoned ſtale, 
unleſs it died in the Hand of the Gueſt : And they had 
their Glaſſes to put them into, that they might the 
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better obſerve all the Charges and Motions of them in 
the laſt Agony betwixt Life and Death. So that they fed 
their Eyes before their Bodies. Lost how it reddens, 
ſays one, there is no Vermillion like it. Take Notice of 
theſe Veins, and that ſame grey Brightneſs upon the Head 
of it. And now he is at his laſt Gaſp : See hiw pale he 
turns, and all of a Colour. Theſe People would not have 
given themſelves half this Trouble with adying Friend ; 
nay, they would leave a Father or a Brother, at his laſt 
Hour, to entertain themſelves with the barbarous Spec- 
tacle of an expiring Fiſh. And that which enhances the 
Eſteem of every Thing, is the Price of it: Inſomuch, 
that Water itſelf, which ought to be gratuitous, is ex- 
poſed to Sale, in their Conſervatories of Ice and Snow. 
Nay, weare troubled that we cannot buy Breath, Light, 
and that we have the Air itſelf gratis; as if our Condi- 
tions were evil, becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us 
in common. But Luxury contrives Ways to ſet a Price 
upon the moſt neceſſary and communicable Benefjts in 
Nature : Even thoſe Benefits which are free to Birds and 
Beaſts; as well as to Men: And ſerve indiflerently for 
the Uſe of the moſt ſluggiſh Creatures, But, how comes 
it that Fountain-water 1s not cold enough to ſerve us, 
unleſs it be bound up into Ice? So long as the Stomach 
is ſound, Nature diſcharges her Functions without 
Trouble: But, when the Blood comes to be inflamed 
with Exceſs of Wine, or Meats, ſimple Water is not cold 
enough to allay that Heat; and we are forced to make 
uſe of Remedies, which Remedies themſelves are Vices. 
We heap Suppers upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Sup— 
ers, without Intermiſſion. Good God! how eaſy is 
t to quench a ſound and an honeſt Thirſt ? But, when 
the Palate is grown callous, we taſte nothing: And that 
which we take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a Fever. 
Hippocrates delivered it as an Aphoriſm, that Women acere 
never bald, nor gouty, but in one fingular Caſe. Women 
have not altered their Nature fince, but they have 
changed the Courſe of their Lives; for, by taking the- 
Liberties of Men, they partake as well of their Diſeaſes, 
as of their Wickedneſs. They fit up as much, drink as 
much; nay, in their very Appetites they are maſculine 
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— 3 they have loſt the Advantage of their Sex, by their 
ices. 

Ou Anceftors, when they were free, lived either in 
Caves or Arbours ; but Slavery came in with Gildings, 
and with Marble. TI would have him that comes into 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the Maſter, than of the 
Furniture. The golden Age was before Architecture: 
Arts came in with Luxury, and we do not hear of any 
Philofopher, that was either a Leck-/mith, or a Painter. 
Who was the wiſer Man, think you, he that invented 
2 Saw, or the other, who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink 
Water out of the hollow of his Hand, brake his Pitcher, 
with this Check to himfelf, What a Fool am I, to trouble 
myſelf evith Superfluities ] Carving is one Man's Trade; 
Cooking is another's : Only he is more miſerable that 
teaches it for Pleaſure, than he that learns it for Neceſ- 
fity. M was: Luxury, not Philoſophy, that invented 
Fiſh-pools, as well as Palaces : Where, in eaſe of foul 
Weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes to ſupply their 
Gluttony in Harbour. e do not only pamper our 
Luſts, but provoke them, as if we were to learn the very 


Art of Voluptuouſneſs. What was it but Avarice, that 


originally brake the Union of Society, and proved the 
Cauſe of Poverty, even to thoſe that were the moſt weal- 
thy ? Every Man poſſeſſed all, till the World came to 

propriate Poſſeſſions to themſelves. In the firſt Age, 
Moan was both a Law and a Guide, and the 5% po- 


verned : Which was but according to Nature too. Ihe 


Jargeft and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the Herd; the good - 


Heſt Elephant; and, among Men too, in the bleffed Times 


of Innocence, the beſt was- uppermoſt, They choſe 
Governors for their Manners ;: who neither acted any 
Violence, nor ſuffered any. They protected the Wea 
againſtthe Mighty; and perſuaded; or diſſuaded, as they 
ſaw Occaſon. Their Prudence provided for their Peo- 
le; their Courage kept them fafe from Dangers; their 
Youcky both ſupplied, and adorned their Subjects. It 
was a Duty then to command, not a 'Covernment. No 
Man; in thoſe Days, had either a Mind to do an Injury, 
or a-Cavſe for it. He that commanded well, was well 
obeyed : And the worſt Menace that Governors could 
then make to the Diſobedient, was, to forfake them. 
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But with the Corruption of Times, Tyranny crept. in, 
and the World began to have Need of Laws ; and thoſe 
Laws were made by wiſe Men too, as Solon, and Ly-. 
curgus, who learned their Trade in the School of Pytha- 
goras. | 
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Man is compounded of Soul and Body, and has na- 
turally a civil War within himſelf. The Diffe- 
rence betwixt a Life of Virtue, and a Life of 
Pleaſure. . | 


HERE is not ſo diſproportionate a Mixture in any 
Creature, as that in Man, of Soul and Body. 
There is Intemperance joined with Divinity; Folly, with 
Severity; Sloth, with Activity; and Uncleannefs with 
Purity. But a good Sword is never the worſe for an ill 
Scabbard. We are moved more by imaginary Fears, 
than Truths; for Truth has a Certainty, and Founda- 
tion; but in the other we are expoſed to the Licence, 
and Conjecture of a diſtracted Mind; and our Enemies 
are not more imperious, than our Pleaſures. We fet our. 
Hearts upon tranſitory Things, as if they themſelves 
were everlaſting; or we, on the other Side, to poſſeſs 
them for ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to Things that are eternal, and contemplate 
the heavenly Original of all Beings ? Why do we not, 
by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph over the Weakneſfes 
of Fleſh and Blood ? It is by Providence that the World 
1s preſerved, and not from any Virtue .in the Matter of 
it; for the World is as mortal as we are, only the 4/- 
mighty Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the Motions of 
Corruption. And ſo by Prudence, human Life itſelf 
may he prolonged, if we will but ſtint ourſe]ves in thoſe 
Pleaſures, that bring the greater Part of us untimely to 
our End. Our Paſſions. are nothing elſe, but certain 
diſallowable Motions of the Mind; ſudden, and eager ; 
Which, by Frequency, and Neglect, tuen to a Diſeaſe, 
as a Diſtillation brings firſt to Cough, and then to a 
Phthiſfic. We are carried ww the Heavens, and down © 
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again into the Deep, by Turns; ſo long as we are go- 
verned by our Affections, and not by Virtue : Paſſion: 
and Reaſon are a Kind of civil War within us: And as 
the one or the other has Dominion, we-are either good 


or bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that the worſt. 


Mixture may not prevail. And they are linked like the 
Chain of Cauſes and Effects, one to another; betwixt 
violent Paſſion, and a Fluctuation or Wambling of the 
Mind, there is ſuch a Difference, as betwixt the Agita- 
tion of a'Storm, and all the nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm: 
And they have- all of them their Symptoms too, . as well 
as our bodily Iiſtempers : They that are troubled with 
the Falling-fickneſs, know when the Fit is coming, by 
the Cold of the extreme Parts; the Dazzling of the 
Eyes; the Failing of the Memory; the Trembling of 
the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of the Head: So that 
every Man knows his own Diſeaſe, and ſhould: provide 
againſt it. Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may be read in 
the Countenance, and ſo may the Virtues too. Fortitude 
makes the Eye vigorous ; Prudence makes it intent; 
Reverence ſhews itſelf in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity; 
and Truth, in Openneſs and Simplicity. There are 
ſown the Seeds of divine Things in mortal Bodies. If 
the Mind be well cultivated, the Fruit anſwers the Ori- 
ginal ; and, if not, all runs into Weeds, We are all of 
us fick of curable Diſeaſes; and it coſts us more to be 
miſerable, than would make us perfectly happy. Con- 
ider the peaceable State of Clemency, and the Turbu- 
lency of Anger; the Softneſs and Quiet of Modeſty, and 
the Reſtleſſneſs of Luſt. How cheap and eaſy to us is 
the Service of Virtue, and how dear we pay for our 
Vices! The ſovereign Good of Man, is a Mind that ſub- 
3ects all Things to itſelf, and is itſelf ſubject to nothing: 
His Pleaſures are modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved ; and 
rather the Sauce or the Diverſion of Life, than the En- 


tertainment of it. It may be ſome Queſtion, whether 
ſuch a Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven comes to him: 


For a good Man is influenced by God himſelf, and has 
a Kind of Divinity within him. What if one good Man 
lives in Pleaſure and Plenty, and another in Want and 
Miſery? It is no Virtue, to contemn Superfluities, but 


Neceſſities: And they are both of them equally good, 
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though under ſeveral Circumſtances, and in different 
Stations. Cato (the Cenſor) waged War with the Manners 
of Rome: Scipio with the Enemies. Nay, bating the very 
Conſcience of Virtue, who is there, that, upon ſober: 
Thoughts, would not be an honeſt Man, even for the 
Reputation of it? Virtue you ſhall find in the Temple, 
in the Field, or upon the Walls, covered with Duſt and 
Blood, in the Defence of the Public. Pleaſures you ſhall 
find ſneaking in the Stews, Sweating-houſes, powdered 
and painted, c. Not that Pleaſures are wholly to be 
diſclaimed, but to be uſed with Moderation, and to be 
made ſubſervient to Virtue. Good Manners always 
pleaſe us; but Wickedneſs is reftleſs, and perpetually. 
changing; not for the better, but for Variety. We are 

torn to Pieces betwixt Hopes and Fears; by which 
Means, Providence (which is the greateſt Bleſſing of 
Heaven) is turned into a Miſchief, Wild Beaſts, when 
they ſee their Dangers, fly from them; and when they 
have eſcaped them, they are quiet: But wretched Man 
is equally tormented, both with Things paſt, and to 
come; for the Memory brings back the Anxiety of our 
paſt Fears, and our Foreſight anticipates the future: 

Whereas the preſent makes no Man miſerable. JF ve, 
fear all Things that are palſible, we live without any: 


Rounds to our Miſ/eries. 
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We abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn them into Miſ- 
chiefs. Meditations upon the Horrors of Eartb- 
quakes, and Conſolations again/t them. Death is: 
the ſame Thing which Way ſoever it comes + Only we- 
are moved by Accidents that toe are not uſed to. 


HERE is nothing fo profitable, but it may be 

perverted to an Injury. Without the Uſe of the 
Winds, how ſhould we do for Commerce? Befide that, 
they keep the Air ſweet, and healthful, and bring ſea- 
ſonable Rains upon the Earth. It was never the Intent 
of Providence, that they ſhould be employed for War, 
and Devaſtation, and yet that is a great Part of the 
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Uſe we make of them : Purſuing one Hazard through 
another, we expoſe ourſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death, 
without ſo much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. And all 
this might be borne too, if we only ran theſe Riſks in 
order to Peace; but when we have eſcaped ſo many 
Rocks and Flats, Thunder and Storms, what 1s the Fruit 
of all our Labour and Terror? It is only War; and to 
burn and ravage, as if the Earth were not large enough 
for the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas we might 
live and die at Eaſe, if we had a Mind to it, and draw 
out our Lives in Security. Why do we preſs our own 
Dangers then, and provoke our Fates? What do we 
look for? Only Death, which is to be found every 
where. It will find us in our Beds, in our Chamber: 
But, whereſoever it finds us, let it find us innocent. 
What a Madneſs is it to purſue Miſchiefs; to fall foul 
upon thoſe we do not know; to be angry without a 
Cauſe; to over-run whatſoever is in our Way; and, like 
Beaſts, to kill what we have no Quarrel to? Nay, worſe 
than Beaſts, we run great Hazards, only to bring us to 
greater. We force our Way to Gold, without any Re- 
gard either to God or Man. But, in all this, without any 
Cauſe of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits of God, and 
turn them all into Miſchiefs. We dig for Gold; we leave 
the Light, and abandon the Courſes of a better Nature: 
We deſcend, where we find a new Poſition of Things; 
hideous Caves,. hollow and hanging Rocks, horrid Ri- 
vers, a deep and perpetual Darkneſs, and not without 
the Apprehenſions even of Hell itſelf. How little now, 
and how inconſiderable are thoſe Things that Men ven- 
ture for, with the Price of tbeir Lives? But to paſs from 
thoſe Hazards that we may avoid, to others which we 
cannot. As in the Caſe of Earthquakes. | 
In what Condition can any Man be fafe,. when the 
World itſelf is ſhaken; and, the only Thing that paſſes 
for fixed and; rinmoveable in the 'Upiverſe, trembles, 
and deceives us? Whither (hall we fly fer Security, if 
whereſoever we are, the Danger be ſlill under our Feet? 
Upon the cracking of a Houſe, every Man takes him- 
&lf to bis Heels, and leaves all to {ave bimſelf: But 
what Retreat is there, Where that which ſhould ſupport 
ws. fails us; wben the Foundation, got only of Cities, 
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but even of the World itſelf, opens, and wavers? What 
Help, or what Comfort, where Fear itſelf can never 
carry us off? An Enemy may be kept at a Diſtance with 
a Wall; a Caſtle may put a Stop to an Army; a Port 
may protect us from the Fury of a Tempeſt; Fire itſelf. 
does not follow him that runs away from it; a Vault 
may defend us againſt Thunder; and we may quit the 
Place in a Peſtilence :: There is ſome Remedy in all 
theſe Evils. Or however, no Man ever knew a whole 
Nation deſtroyed with 2 A Plague may un- 

ople a Town, but it will not carry it away. There 
is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo inevitable, fo greedy, 


and ſo publicly calamitous as an Earthquake. For, it 


does not only devour Houſes, Families, or ſingle Towns, 
but ruins whole Countries and Nations : Either over- 
turning or ſwallowing them up, without ſo much as 
leaving any Footſtep or Mark of what they. were. Some- 
People have a greater Horror for this Death, than for 

any other. To be taken away alive, out of the- Number of 
the Living ! As if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 

were not to 'come to the ſame End. Nature has emi- 

nently this Juſtice, that when we are all dead, we are 

all alike. And it is not a Pin matter, whether I be 
cruſhed to Pieces by a Stone, or by a whole Mountain; 
whether I periſh by the Fall of a Houſe, or under the 
Burden of the whole Earth; whether I-be ſwallowed up 
alone, or with a thouſand more for Company. What 
does it ſignify to me, the Noiſe and Diſcourſe that is 
made about-my Death, when Death is every where, 
and in all Caſes the ſame? We ſhould therefore arm 
ourſelves againſt that Blow, that can neither be avyoid- 

ed nor foreſeen, And it is not the forſwearing of thoſe 
Places, that we find infeſted with Earthquakes: that will 
do our Buſineſs, for there is no Place that can be war- 

ranted againſt them, What if the Earth be not yet 
moved ? It is ſtill moveable ;. for the whole Body of it 
lies under theſame Law, and expoſed to Danger; only: 
ſome Part at one Time, and ſome at another. As in 
ſome great'Cities,. where all the Houſes are ſubjeR to 
Ruin, though they do not all fall together: So in the 
Body of the Earth, now this Part falls, and then that. 
Gre wes formerly fubjo@ 'to- Earthquakes : In 4% 
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twelve Cities were ſwallowed up in a Night; Acbaia 
and Macedonia have had their Turns, and now Cam- 
pagnia. The Fate goes round, and ſtrikes at laſt where 
it has a great while paſſed by. It falls by oftener, it is 
true, in ſome Places, than in others: But, no Place is 
totally free and exempt. And it is not only Men, but 
Cities, Coaſts, nay, the Shores, and the very Sea itſelf, 
that ſuffers under the Dominion of Fate. And yet we 
are ſo vain, as to promiſe ourſelves ſome Sort of Aſſu- 
rance in the Goods of Fortune: Never conſidering, that 
the very Ground we ſtand upon is unſtable. And, it is 
not the Frailty of this or that Place, but the Quality of 
every Spot of it: For, not one Inch of it is ſo compact- 
ed, as not to admit many Cauſes of its Revolution ; and 
though the Bulk of the Earth remain entire, the Parts 
of it may yet be broken. WET T: 221 

THERE is not any Thing which can promiſe to itſelf 
a laſting Quiet. And it is no ſmall Comfort to us, the 
Certainty of our Fate: For, it is a Folly to fear, where 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles himſelf ſooner than 
he needs, grieves alſo more than is neceſlary, For the 
ſame Weakneſs, that makes him anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him enlarge it too. The Wiſe fortify themſelves 
by Reaſon, and Fools by Deſpair. That Saying which 
was applied to a conquered Party under Fire and Sword, 
might have been ſpoken to all Mankind: That Man is 
in ſome Senſe out of Danger, that is out of Hope. He 
that would fear nothing, ſhould conſider, that if he fears 
any Thing, he muſt fear every Thing. Our very Meat 
and Drink, Sleeping and Waking, without Meaſure, are 
hurtful ro us, Our Bodies are nice and weak, and a 
ſmall Matter does their Work. That Man has too high 
an Opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thunder, 
and of Earthquakes. If he were conſcious of his own 
Infirmities, he would as much fear the being choaked 
with his own Phlegm. What do we ſee in (ourſelves, 
that Heaven and Earth ſhould join in a Diſlemper to 
procure our Diſſolution, when the ripping of: a Hang- 
nail is ſufficient to diſpatch us? We are afraid of Inun- 
dations from the Sea, when a Glaſs of Wine, if it goes 
the wrong Way, is enough to ſuffocate us. It is a great 
Comfort in Death, the very Mortality itſelf, We creep 
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under Ground for fear of Thunder, we dread the ſud- 
den Concuſſions of the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea; 
when yet we carry Death in our own Veins,. and it is at 
Hand in all Places, and at all Times. There is no- 
thing ſo little, but it is of Force enough to bring us to 
our laſt End. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from dreading 
an eminent Fate, more than a vulgar, that on the con- 
trary, ſince die we muſt, we ſhould rather rejoice in the 
breathing of our laſt, under a more glorious Circumſtance. 
What if the Ground ſtand ſtill within its Bounds, and 
without any Violence? I ſhall have it over me at laſt; 
and it is all one to me, whether F be laid under that, or 
that lay itſelf over me: Pat it is a terrible Thing for 
the Earth to gate, and ſwallow a Man up into a profound 
Abyſs: And what then? Is Death any eaſier above 
Ground? What Cauſe have I of Complaint, if Nature 
will do me the Honour to cover me with a Part-of her- 
ſelf? Since we muſt fall, there is a Dignity in the very 
Manner of it, when the World itſelf is ſhocked for Com- 
pany, Not that I would wiſh for a public Calamity ; 
but it is ſome Satisfadtien in my Death, that J fee the 
World alſo to be mortal. 

NEe1THER are we to take theſe extraordinary Revolu- 
tions for divine Judgments; as if ſuch Motions of the 
Heavens, -and of the Earth, were the Denouncings of 
the Wrath of the Almighty :. But they have their ordi- 
nate, and their natural Cauſes: Such as, in Proportion, 
we have in our own Bodies; and while they ſeem to act 
a Violence, they ſuffer it. But yet, for want of know- 
ing the Cauſes of Things, they are dreadful to us; and 
the more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why 
are wwe: commonly more afraid of that wwhich wwe are not 
»/ed to] Becauſe we look. upon Nature with our Eyes, 
not with our Reaſon :. Rather computing what ſhe uſually 
does, than what ſhe is able to do. And we are puniſh- 
ed for this Negligence, by taking thoſe Things to which 
we are not wonted, to be new and prodigious. ' The 
Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, Blazing-ſtars, and Me- 
teors, while we admire them, we fear them; and ſince 
we fear them, becauſe we do not underſtand them, it 
is worth our while to ſtudy them, that we may no 
longer fear them. Why ſhould J fear a Man, a Beaſt, 
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an Arrow, or a Launce, when I am expoſed to the En- 
counter of greater Dangers? We are aſſaulted by the 
nobler Part of Nature itſelf; by the Heavens, by the 
Seas, and the Land. Our Buſineſs is therefore to defy 
Death, whether extraordinary. or common. No Matter 
for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it aſks no more of us 
than Age itſelf will take from us, and every petty Ac- 
cident that befals us. He that contemns Death, what doe: 
he care for either Fire or Water, the very Diſſolution 
of the Univerſe; Or if the Earth ſhould open unde: 
him, and ſhew him all the Secrets of the infernal 
Pit, he would look down without Trouble; In the 
Place that we are all of us to go to, there are no Earth- 

uakes, or Thunder-claps; no tempeſtuous Seas; nei- 

er War nor Peſtilence. I it a ſmall Matter ? Why de 
awe fear it then ? Is it a great Matter? Let it rather once 
Fall upon us, than always hang over us. Why ſhould [ 
dread my own End, when I know that an End I muſt 
have, and that all created Things are limited? 


EPISTLE XXIV. 


Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the enn, 
of good Men in this World, and in the Proſperity 
of k he i cked . 


'OU. are troubled, I perceive, that your Servant is 

1 run away from you, but I do not hear yet, that 
you are either robbed or ſtrangled, or poiſoned, . or be- 
trayed, or accuſed by him: So that you have eſcaped 
well, in compariſon with- your Fellows. And, why 
ſhould you complain then, eſpecially under the Protec- 
tion of ſo gracious a Providence, as ſuffers ao Man to be 
miſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor is this a Subject 
worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſideration. Ad verſity indeed 
is a terrible Thing in Sound and Opinion, and that is all. 
Some Men are baniſhed and ſtripped of their Eſtates ; 
others again are poor, in Plenty; (which is the baſeſt 
Sort of Beggary.) Some are overborne by a popular Tu- 
mult; that breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the bjgh- 
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eſt Security of a Calm; or like a Thunder-clap, that 
frights all that are near it: There is but one ſtruck, per- 

haps, but the Fear extends to all; and affects thoſe that 
may ſuffer, as well as thoſe that do. As in the Diſcharge 

of a Piece only with Powder; it is not the Stroke, but- 
the Crack that frights the Birds. Adverſity, I will 

grant you, is not a Thing to be wiſhed,. no more than- 
War; but if it be my Lot to be torn with the Stone, 
broken upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds or 
Maims, it ſhall be my Prayer that I may bear my For- 

tune as becomes a wiſe and an honeſt Man. We do not 
pray for Tortures, but for Patience; not for War, but 
for Generoſity and Courage, in all the Extremities of a 

War, if it happens. Afflictions are but the Exerciſe 
of Virtue; and an honeſt Man is out of his Element, 
when he is idle. It muſt be Practice and Patience that 
perfects it. Do we not ſee how one Wreſtler provokes 
another? And if he find him not to be his Match, he 

will call for ſome Body to help him, that may put him 
to all his Strength. 

[T is a common Argument againſt the Juſtice of Pro- 
vidence, in the Matter of Reward and Puniſhment, rhe 
Misfortunes of good Men in this World, and the Preſperity 
of the Wicked : But, it is an eaſy Matter ts vindicate the 
Cauſe of the Gods, There are many Things that we- 
call Evil, which turn very often to the Advantage of thoſe 
that ſuffer them; or at leaſt, for the common Gaod, 
whereof Providence has the greater Care. And farther : 
They either befal thoſe that bear them willingly, or 
thoſe that deſerve them by their Impatience under * 2. 
And lafily, they come by divine Appointment; and to 
thoſe that are good Men, even for that very Reaſon, be- 
cauſe they are E Nor is there any Thing more 
ordinary, than for that which we feared as a Calamity, 
to prove the Foundation of our Happineſs. How many 
are there in the World that enjoy all Things to their 
own Wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of a Trial ? 
If it might be imagined that the A/mighty ſhould take 
of his Thought from the Care of his whole Work, 
what more glorious Spectacle could he reſtect upon, than 
a valiant Man firuggling with adverſe Fortune; or 
Cato's ſtanding upright and unmoved, under the Shock 
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of a public Ruin? Let the whole World (ſays he) ll 
into one Band, and let Cæſar encompaſs me with his Legions 
by Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his Guards at the Gates, 
Cato vill yet cut out his Way ; and with that Weapon that 
was untainted, even in the civil War, give himſelf that 
Liberty, which Fate denied to his Country. Set upon the great 
Work then, and deliver thyſelf from the Clog of thy Hu- 
manity, Juba ard Petreius have already done this grod 
Office one for the other, by a generaus Concurrente of Reſo- 
lution and Fate; but Cato is above Example, and does as 
much ſcorn to aſe his Death of any Man, as his Life. 
With what Joy did this great Man contemplate Immor- 
tality; when he took his Book and his Sword together, 
and in cold Thoughts diſpatched himſelf! Let this 
ſuffice of Cato, whole Virtue Providence made uſe of 
to cope with all the Powers of the Earth. His Courage 
took Delight in, and ſought for all Occaſions of Ha- 
zard; keeping his Eye ſtill upon the End, without valu- 
ing the Difficulties of the Paſſage. The, Sufferance is 
one Part of the Glory, and though one Man may eſcape 
without Wounds, yet he is ſtill more reverend, and te- 
markable, that comes off bloody, The Malice of 
great Men is griev6us, you will ſay, and yet he ſup- 
orted the Oppoſitions of Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, 
t is troubleſome to be repulſed. Yatinius was preferred 
before him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one Part of 
human Nature. No-body knows what ſuch a Man 1s 
good for: Neither in Truth does he underſtand himſelf, 
or-want of Experiment. Temporal Happineſs is for 
weak and vulgar Minds; but, the ſubduing of public 
errors is a Work that is reſerved for more generous 
Spirits. Calamity is the Touch- ſtone of a brave Mind, 
that reſolves cb live and die free, and Maſter of itſelf; 
The Combatant brings no Mettle into the Field that was 
never battered : He that has loſt Blood, and yet keeps 
his Stomach: He that has been under his Enemy, and 
worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers Heart 
from his Misfortunes, that 1s the Man of Hope and 
Courage. p x 
Bur, is it not a'very unjuſt and a rigorous Fate that 
good Men ſhould be poor and friendleſs ? All this 1s no 
more, than the natural Work of Matter and Form. Mean 
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Souls are meanly principled : But, there goes more to 
the making up of a brave Man, that is to work out his 
Way through Difficulties and Storms. We are condemn- 
Jed to terrible Encounters; and becauſe we cannot, ac- 
J cording to the Courſe of Nature, avoid them, we have 
Faculties given us, that will enable us to bear them : 
or at the worſt, to have a Retreat; if we will not fight, 
we may fly. So that nothing is made more ealy to us, 
chan that which is moſt neceſſary to us, to die. No 
Man is kept in the World againſt his Will. But Adver- 
J ſity is the better for us all: For, it is God's Mercy, to 
TJ ſew the World their Errors, and that the Things they 
fear, and covet, are neither good nor evi]: Being the 
common and promiſcuous Lot both of good Men and 
bad. If they were good, only the Good ſhould enjoy 
them: And if bad, only the Wicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
One Man is taken away in a Scuffle for a Wench, and 
another in the Defence of his Country; and we find Sil- 
ver and Gold, both in a Temple, and 1n the Stews, 


Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which I affect, is 


not ſo imaginary and extravagant as it is taken to be, 
Iwill allow a wiſe Man to tremble, to turn pale, nay, 
and to groan too: And to ſuffer all the Affections of his 
bodily Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind firm, and 


free from Submiſſion to his Body; and that he do not 


repent of his Conſtancy, (which is in itſelf ſo great a 
Virtue, that there 1s ſome Authority, even in a pertina- 
cious Error.) If the Body be brought by Exerciſe, to the 
Contempt of Bruiſes and Wounds, how much more eaſily 
then may the Mind be fortified againſt the Aſſaults of 
Fortune; and though perhaps thrown down, and trod 
upon, yet recover itſelf ; the Body muſt have Meat, and 


Drink, much Labour, and Practice; whereas the Food, 


and the Buſineſs of the Mind is within itſelf; and Vir- 


tue maintained without either Toil or Charge. If you 


ſay, that many Profeſſors of Wiſdom are wrought upon 
by Menaces and Miſchiefs; theſe, let me tell you, are 
but Proficients, and not as yet arrived at the State of 
Wiſdom ; they are not ſtrong enough to piaftiſe what 
they know. It is with our Piſpoſitions, as with our 
Clothes: They will take ſome Colours at one dipping : 
But others muſt be ſteeped over and over, before they 
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will imbibe them. And ſo for Diſciplines, they muſt ſoak, 
and lie long before they take the Tincture. No Man 
can receive an Injury, and not be moved at it: But yet 
he may keep himſelf free from Perturbations ; and fo 
far from being troubled at them, that he may make uſe 
of them for the Experiment and Trial of his Virtue; 
keeping himſelf ſtill moderate, placid, cheerful, and 
ſafe, in a profound Quiet, and fixed in his Station. But 
if a wiſe Man cannot be poor, how comes it that he is 
many Times without either Meat, Drink, Clothes, or Lodg- 
ing F only Fools are mad, how comes it then, that wiſe 
en have their Alienations of Mind, and talk as idly in a 
Fever as other People ? It 1s one Thing, the. receiving 
of an Injury, and another Thing, the conceiving of an 
Indignation for it; it is the Body in this. Caſe that ſuf- 
fers, (which is the Fool's Part) but not the Mind. That 
Man 1s never the worſe Pilot, that by foul Weather is 
forced behind his Buſimeſs. When a Ship ſprings a 
Leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with the Ma- 
riners or with the Veſſel. But ſome to the Pump, others 
into the Held, to keep the Ship above Water. And if 
we cannot abſolutely maſter it, we muſt ſtill work on; 
for it is then a great Point gained, if we can but keep it 
at a Stay. Some Men are ftrangely tranſported at the 
Inſolence of the Porter, that refuſes to let them into a 
reat Man's Houſe. - They forget, that the Door of a 
Priſon is not more ſtrictly guarded than that of a Palace. 
He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Paſſage, and 
ſweeten him, as he would do a churliſh Cur with a Sop. 
That which is to be ſold, is to be bought: He is a weak 
Man, that rates himfelf according to the Civility of a 
Slave. Let him have a Reverence for himſelf, and then 
no Matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break 
his Staff, or cauſe his Maſter to tun him away, or to 
correct him? He that contends ſuppoſes. an Equality; 
and even when he has got the better of him, admits that 
there was one, What if he ſhould receive a Blow? 
Cato (the greateſt Man of this Age) did not only forgive 
It, but forget it. . 
IT is not to ſay, that this or that is rolerable to a wiſe 
Man, or intolerable. FA awe do not totally ſubdue Fortune, 
Fortune overcomes us. It is the Foundation of a happy 
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Life for a Man to depend upon himſelf: But an abſo- 
lute Tranquility of Mind, and a Freedom from Errors, 
muſt be the Buſineſs of another World. 
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EPIST LE XXV. 
A wiſe and a good Man is Proof againſt all Accidents 


of Fate, 


HE Book you promiſed me is now come to 
Hand, and I opened it with an Intent to read it 


over at Leiſure. But when I was once in, I could not 


lay it down again till 1 had gone through with it. At 
preſent I ſhall only tell you, that I am exceedingly pleaſ- 
ed with the Choice of the Subject: But I am tranſport- 
ed with the Spirit and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear 
farther from me upon a ſecond Reading: And you need 
not fear the Hearing of the Truth, for your Goodneſs 
leaves. a Man no Place for Flattery. I find you till to 
be one and the ſame Man, which is a great Matter, and 
only proper to a wiſe Man; for Fools are various: One 
while thrifty, and grave; another while profuſe, and 
vain, Happy is the Man that fees himſelf right at firſt, 
and continues ſo to the End. All Fools, we ſay, are 
Madmen, though they are not all of them in Bethlehem. 
We find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench, and 
not a few even in the Senate itſelf. One Man's Folly is 
ſad, another's wanton, and a third is buſy and imper- 
tinent. A wiſe Man carries all his Treaſure within him- 
ſelf: What Fortune gives, ſhe may take: But he lives 
nothing at her Mercy. He ſtands firm, and keeps his 
Grad againſt all Misfortunes, without ſo much as 
changing Countenance. He is free, inviolable, un- 
ſhaken; Proof againſt all Accidents:: And not only in- 
vincible, but inflexible, So long as he cannot loſe a 

Thing of his own, he never troubles himſelf for what is 
another's. He is a Friend to Providence, and will not 
murmur at any Thing that comes to paſs by God's Ap- 
pointment. He is not only reſolute, but generous, aud 


pas ion and ready to lay down his Life in & 
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good Cauſe; and for the public Safety, to ſacrifice his 
own. He does not ſo much conſider the Pleaſure of his 
Life, as the Need that the World has of him : And he is 
not ſo nice neither, as to be weary of his Life, while he 
may either ſerve his Wife or his Friends. Nor is it all, 
that his Life is profitable to them ; but it is likewiſe de- 
lightful to himſelf, and carries its own Reward ; for, 
what can be more comfortable, than to be ſo dear to 
another, as for that very Reaſon to become dearer to 
himſelf? If he loſes a- Child, he is penſive; he is com- 
3 to the Sick; and only troubled, when he ſees 

en wallowing in Infamy and Vice. Whereas on the 
other Side, you ſhall ſee nothing but Reſtleſſneſs; one 
Man hankering after his Neighbour's Wife; another in 
Pain about his own; a third in Grief for a Repulſe; 
another as much out of Humour for his Succeſs. If he 
loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it as a Thing that was 
only adventitious. Or if it was of his own acquiring, 
he computes the Poſſeſſion and Loſs: And ſays thus to 
hamſelt, I ſhall live as well afterward, as I did before. 
Our Houſes (ſays he) may be burnt or robbed ; our 
Lands taken from us: And we can call nothing our 
own, that is under the Dominion of Fortune. It is a 
fooliſh Avarice, that reſtrains all Things to a Propriety, 
and believes nothing to be a Man's own, that is public. 
Whereas a wiſe Man judges nothing ſo much his own, 
as that wherein Mankind is allowed a Share. It is not 
with the Bleſſings of Providence, as it is with a Dole; 
where every Man receives ſo much a Head, but every 
Man there has all. That which we eat, and either give 
or receive with the Hand, may be broken into Parts, 
but Peace and Freedom of Mind are not to be divided. 
He that has firſt caſt off the Empire of Fortune, needs 
not fear that of great Men, for they are but Fortune's 
Hands; nor was any Man ever broken by Adverſity, 
that was not firſt betrayed by Proſperity. But what 
fignifies 5 you will ſay, if there be a Fate; if 
ewe be governed by Fortune, or ſome over-ruling Power ? 
For Certainties are unchangeable, and there is no provid- 
ing againſt Uncertainties. If what I ſhall do, and 
re/olve, be determined, what uſe of Philoſophy? Yes, great 
Uſe; for taking all this for granted, Philoſophy in- 
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ſtructs and adviſes us to obey God, and to follow him 
willingly; to oppoſe Fortune reſolutely, and to bear all 
Accidents. | | 

Far E is an irrevocable, and invincible, and an un- 
changeable Decree; a Neceſſity of all Things and Acti- 
ons, according to eternal Appointment. Like the Courſe 
of a River, it moves forward without Contradiction, or 
Delay, in an irreſiſtible Flux, where one Wave puſhes 
on another. He knows little of God, that imagines it 
a be controlled. - There is no changing of the Pur- 
pole even of a wiſe Man : For he ſees beforehand what 
will be the beſt for the future. How much more un- 
changeable then is the Almighty, to whom all Futurity 
is always preſent? To what End then is it, if Fate be in- 
exorable, to offer up Prayers, and Sacrifices, any farther, 
than to relieve the Scruples, and the Weakneſs of fichly 
Minds ? 'My Anſwer is, Firſt, 'That the Gods take no 
Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or in the Images of 
Gold and Silver, 'but in a pious and obedient Will. 
And ſecondly, That by Prayers and Sacrifices, Dangers 
and Afflictions may be ſometimes removed; ſometimes 
lefſened ; other whiles deferred: And all this without 
any Offence to the Power, or Neceſſity of Fate. There 
are ſome Things which Providence has left ſo far in Suſ- 

nce, that they ſeem to be (in a Manner) conditional s 
in ſuch Sort, that even appearing Evils may, upon our 
Prayers and Supplications, be turned into Goods, 
Which is ſo far from being againſt Fate, that it is even 
a Part of Fate itſelf, You will ſay, T hat either this ſpall 
come to paſs, or not. If the former, it will be the ſame _ 
Thing if we do not pray: And if the other, it will be the 
Same Thing if we do. To this I muſt reply, That the 
Propoſition is falſe, for want of the middle Exception 
betwixt the one, and the other. This will be (tay I) 
that is, if there ſhall any Prayers interpoſe in the Caſe. 
But then do they object on the other Side, that this very 
Thing alſo is neceſſary: For it is likewiſe determined 
by Fate, either that we ſhall pray, or not. Whatif I 
ſhould now grant you, that there is a Fate alſo even 
in. our very Prayers; a Determination that we ſhall 
pray, and that therefore we ſhall pray? It is decreed, 
that a Man ſhall 'be 1 but, upon Condition, 


W 


that he apply himſelf to Letters: By the ſame Fate it is 
decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that there. 
fore he ſhall learn. Such a Man ſhall be rich, if he 
betake himſelf to Navigation: But, the ſame Fate that 
promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints alſo that he ſhall 
ſail, and therefore he puts ro Sea. It is the ſame Caſe 
in Expiations; a Man ſhall avoid Dangers if he can, by 
his Prayers, avoid the Threatnings of divine Vengeance: 
But this is a Part of his Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and 
therefore he does it. Theſe Arguments are made uſe of, 
to prove, that there is nothing left to our Will, but that 
we are all over-ruled by Fatalities. When we come to 

handle that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency of 
Free-will with Fate, having already made it appear, that 
notwithſtanding the certain Order of Fate, Judgments 
may be averted by Prayers and 9 and with- 
out any Repugnance to Fate; for they are Part even of 
the Law of Fate itſelf. You will ſay, perhaps, hat 
am I the better for the Prieſt, or the Prophet ? for whether 
he bids me ſacrifice, or no, I lie under the Neceſſity of doing 
it. Yes, in this I am the better for it, as he is a Minit- 
ter of Fate. We may as well ſay, that it is Matter of 
Fate that we are in Health; and yet we are indebted for 
it to the Phyſician, becauſe the Benefit of that Fate is 
conveyed to us by his Hand. 
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All Things are produced out of Cauſe, and Matter. 
Of Providence. A brave Man is a Match far 


Fortune. 


— — 


Hab Yeſterday but the one Half of it to myſelf: My 

1 Diſtemper took up the Morning, the Afternoon was 

my own. My firſt Trial was, how far I could endure 

| Reading. And when I ſaw I could bear that, I fell to 
| Writing; and pitched upon a Subject difficult enough, 
for it required great Attention ; but yet I was reſolved 

not to be overcome. Some of my Friends coming in, 
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told me, that I did ill, and took me off; ſo that from 


Writing, we paſſed into Diſcourſe, and made you the 
Judge of the Matter in queſtion. The $Szoicks, you know, 
will have all Things to be produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. The Matter is dull and paſſive ; ſuſceptible of 
any Thing, but not capable of doing any Thing itſelf. 
The Cauſe is-that Power that forms the Matter, this or 
that Way, at Pleaſure. Some Thing there muſt be, of 
which every Thing is made; and then there muſt be a 
Workman to form every Thing. All Art is but an Imi- 
tation of Nature: And that which I ſpeak in general of 
the World, holds in the Caſe of every particular Perſon. 
As for Example: The Matter of a Statue is the Wood, 
the Stone, or the Metal; the Statuary ſhapes it and is 


the Cauſe of it. Ari/totle aſſigns four Cauſes to every 


Thing. The material; which is the Sire gua non (or 
that without which it could not be.) The gficient; as 
the Workman. . The formal; as that which is ſtamped 


upon all Operations. And the final; which is the De- 


ſignof the whole Work. Now to explain this. The firſt 
Cauſe of the Statue (for the Purpoſe) is the Copper: 
For it never had been made, if there had not been ſome- 
thing to work upon. The ſecond is the Artificer ; for 
if he had not underſtood his Art, 1t had never ſucceeded, 
The third Cauſe is the Form; for it could never pro- 
perly have been the Statue of ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, if 
ſuch a Reſemblance had not been put upon it. The 
fourth Cauſe is the End of making it, without which it 
had never been made: As Money, if it were made for 
Sale; Glory, if the Workman made it for his Credit; 
or Religion, if he deſigned the beſtowing of it upon a 
Temple. Plato adds a fifth, which he calls the Idea, or 
the Exemplar, by which the Workman draws his Copy. 
And he makes God to be full of theſe Figures, which 
he repreſents to be inexhauſtible, unchangeable, and 


immortal. Now upon the whole Matter, give us your 


Opinion. To me it ſeems, that here are either too 
many Cauſes aſſigned, or too few; and they might as 
well have introduced Time and Place, as ſom of the 
reſt. | Either clear the Matter in queſtion, or deal plain- 


ly, and tell us that you cannot: And fo let us return to 


thoſe Caſes, wherein all ning is agreed, the re- 
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forming of our Lives, and the Regulation of our Man- 
ners. For theſe Subtilties are but Time loſt; let-us 
ſearch ourſelves in the firſt Place, and afterward the 
World. | | 

THERE is no'great Hurt in paſſing over thoſe Things 
which we are never the better for when we know, and, 
it is ſo ordered by Providence, that there is no great 
Difficulty in learning, or acquiring thoſe Things which 
may make us either happier, or better. Beſide that, 
whatſoever is hurtful to us, we have drawn out of the 
very Bowels of the Earth. 

Every Man knows without telling, that this wonder- 
ful Fabric of the Univerſe is not without a Governor; 
and that a conſtant Order cannot be the Work of Chance, 
for the Parts would then fall foul: one upon another. 
The Motions of the Stars, andꝭtheir Influences, are ated 
by the Command of an eternal Decree. It is by the 
Dictate of an Almighty Power, that the heavy Body of 
the Earth hangs in Balance. Whence come the Revo- 
lutions of the Seafons, and the Flux of Rivers; the 
wonderful Virtue of the ſmalleft Seeds? (As an Oak to 
riſe from an Acorn.) To ſay nothing of theſe Things 
that ſeem to be moſt irregular and uncertain ; as Clouds, 
Rain, Thunder, the Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, 
Earthquakes, and thoſe tumultuary Motions in the lower 
Region of the Air, which have their ordinate Cauſes : 
And fo bave thoſe Things too, which appear to us more 
admirable, becauſe leſs frequent. As ſcalding Foun- 
tains, and new Iſlands ftarted out of the Sea: Or, what 
ſhall we ſay of the ebhing and flowing of the Ocean, 
the conſtant Times and Meaſures of the Tides, according 
to the Changes of the Moon that influences moſt Bodies ? 
But this needs not; for, it is not that we doubt of Provi- 
dence, but complain of it. And it were a good Office to 
reconcile Mankind to the Gods, who are undoubtedly 
beſt to the beſt. It is againſt Nature that Good ſhould 
hurt Good. A good Man is not only the Friend of God, 
but the very Image, the Diſciple, and the Imitator of 
him, and the true Child of his heavenly Father. He is 
true to himſelf, 'and acts with Conſtancy and Reſolu- 
tion. Scipio, by a croſs Wind, being forced into the 
Power of his Enemies, 'caſt | himſelf upon the Point of 
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his Sword; and, as the People were enquiring, what 
was become of the General; The General (ſays Scipio) 
is very well, and ſo he expired. What is it for a Man 
to fall, if we conſider the End, beyond which no Man 
can fall? We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Arms againſt 
Fortune; for it were unreaſonable to her to furniſh 


Arms againſt herſelf. A gallant Man is Fortune's Match. 


His Courage provokes, and deſpiſes thoſe terrible Ap- 


arances, that would otherwiſe enſlave us. A wiſe Man 


is out of the Reach of Fortune, but not free from the 
Malice of it; and all Attempts upon him are no more 
than Xerxes his Arrows; they may darken the Day, but 
they cannot ſtrike the Sun. There is nothing ſo holy, 
as to be privileged from Sacrilege. But, to ſtrike, and 
not to wound, is Anger loſt; and he is invulnerable that 
is ſtruck, and not hurt. His Reſolution is tried, the 
Waves may daſh themſelves upon a Rock; but not break 


it. Temples may be profaned and demoliſhed, but 


the Deity ſtill remains untouched. 


» 


EPISTLE XXVII. 
Some. Traditions of the Ancients cancerning Thunder 


and Lightning; with the Author's Contemplation 


thereupon, 


THERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence has 
given to Mortals the Tokens, or Forerunners of 
Things to come; and by thoſe Means, laid open, in 
ſome: Meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: Only we take 
Notice of ſome Things, without giving any Heed to 


others. There is not any Thing done, according to the 


Courſe of Nature, which is not either the Cauſe or the 
Sign of ſomething that follows: So that whereſoever 
there 1s Order, there is Place for Prediction. But there 
is no Judgment to be given upon Accidents, Now, though 
it is a very hard Matter to arrive at the Foreknowledge 
of Things to come, and to predict particularly what ſhall 
hereafter fall out, upon a certain Knowledge of the 
Power and Influences of * Stars: It is yet unqueſtion- 
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able that they have a Power, though we cannot expreſly 
iay what it is. In the Subject of Thunder there are 
ſeveral Opinions, as to the Significations of it. The 
Stoicks hold, that becauſe the Cloud is broken, therefore 
the Bolt is ſhot, (according to commen Speech.) Others 
cop jecture, that the Clcud is broken to that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder: bolt, referring all in 
ſuch Sort to God, as if the Signification did not ariſe 
from the Thing done, but as the Thing itſelf were done 
tor the Signification-ſake: But, whether the Signifi- 
cation goes before, or follows, it comes all to the 
ſame Point. There are three Sorts of Lightning; 
the firſt is ſo pure and ſubtile, that it pierces through 
whatſoever it encounters: The ſecond ſhatters and 2 
every Thing to Pieces: The other burns, either by 
blaſting, conſuming, inflaming, or diſcolouring, and the 
like. Some Lightnings are monitory, ſome are menacing, 
and. others they fancy to be promifing. They allot to 
Jupiter three Sorts; the firſt is only monitory and gentle, 
which he caſts of his own Accord: The ſecond they 
make to be an Act of Covnſel, as being done by the 
Vote and Advice of twelve Gods. This, they ſay, does 
many Times ſome Good, but not without ſome Miſchief 
too. As the Deſtruction of one Man may prove the Cau- 
tion of another. The third is, the Reſult of a Council of 
the ſuperior Deities, from whence proceed great Miſ- 
chiefs both public and private. Now, this is a great 
Folly ro imagine that Jupiter would wreak his Diſplea- 
ſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay, upon Temples themſelves, 
and yet let the Sacrilegious go free: To ſtrike Sheep, 
and conſume Altars; and all this upon a Conſultation 
of the Gods; as if he wanted either Skill, or Juſtice to 
govern his own Affairs by himſelf ; either in ſparing the 
Guilty, or in deſtroying the Innocent, Now, what 
ſhould be the Myſtery of all this? The Wiſdom of our 
Forefathers found it neceſſary to keep wicked People in 
Awe, by the Apprehenſion of a ſuperior Power; and to 
fright them into their good Behaviour, by the Fear of an 
armed and an avenging Juſtice over their Heads. But 
how comes it, that the Lightning which comes from 
Jupiter himſelf ſhould be ſaid to be harmleſs; and that 
which he caſts upon Counſel and Advice, to be danger- 
ous and mortal? The Moral of it is this, That all Kings 


mould have Jupiter's Example, do all good by them- 
ſelves; and when Severity is neceſſary, permit that to 
be done by others: Beſide that, as Crimes are unequal, 
ſo ſhould alſo be the Puniſhments. Neither did they 
believe that Jupiter to be the Thunderer, whoſe Image 
was worſhipped in the Capitol, and in other Places; but 
intended it for the Maker and Governor of the Univer/e, 
by what Name ſoever we -ſhall call him. Now, in 
Truth, Jupiter does not immediately caſt the Lightning 
himſelf, but leaves Nature to her ordinary Method of 
Operation ; ſo that what he does not 1mmediately by 
himſelf, he does yet cauſe to be done: For, whatſoever 
Nature does, God does. There may be ſomething ga- 
thered out of all Things, that are either ſaid, or done, 
that a Man may be the better for ; and he does a greater 
Thing that maſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that 
diſcovers the Reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and be- 
ſet with ill Accidents; and ſince we cannot avoid the 
Stroke of them, let us provide ourſelves honeſtly to bear 
them, But, how muſt thac be? By the Contempt of 
Death we do alſo contemn all Things in the Way to it; 
as Wounds, Shipwrecks, the Fury of wild Beaſts, or any 
other Violence whatſoever ; which, at the worſt, can but 
part the Soul and the Body, And we have this for our 
Comfort, though our Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, 
ſhe has yet no Power over the Dead. 
How many are there that call for Death in the Diſ- 
treſs of their Hearts, even for the very Fear of it? And, 
this unadviſed Deſire of Death, does in common affect 
both the beſt and the worſt of Men; only with this 
Difference, the former deſpiſe, and the other are weary 
e "EN 

IT is a nauſeous Thing to ſerve the Body, and to be 
ſo many Years a doing ſo many beaſtly Things, over arid 
over. . It is well, if in our Lives we can pleaſe others ; 
but whatever we do in our Deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe 
ourſelves. Death is a n no Care can avoid; 
no Felicity can tame it; no Power overcome it. Other 
Things are diſpoſed of by Chance, and Fortune; but 
Death treats all Men alike. | . 
Tus proſperous muſt die, as well as the unfortunate ; 
and methinks the very E N of overcoming our Fate; 
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ſhould inſpjre us with Courage to encounter it: For 
there 1s no 1 ſo obſtinate, as that which ariſes 
from Neceſſity. It makes a Coward as bold as Julius 
Ca ſar, though upon different Principles. We are all 
of us reſerved for Death; and, as Nature brings forth 
one Generation ſhe calls back another. The whole -Diſ- 
pute is about the Time, but no- body doubts about the 
Thing itſelf. 5 Ra 
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EPIS TIL E XXVII. 


A Contemplation of," Heaven and heavenly Things. 
Of Gd; and of the Soul. es 


WHERE is a great Difference betwixt Philoſophy, 
and other Arts; and a greater yet, betwixt that 
Philoſophy itſelf, which is of Divine Contemplation, 
and that which has a regard to Things here below. It ia 
much higher, and braver; it takes a larger Scope; and 
being. unſatisfied. with. what it ſees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is greater and fairer, and 
which Nature has — out of our Ken. The one oply. 
teaches us what is to be done upon Earth; the other re- 
veals to us that which actually 1s done in Heaven: The 
one diſcuſſes our Errors, and holds the Light to- us, by 
which we diſlinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life; the 
other ſurmounts that Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, 
and. carries us up to the Fountain of Light itſelf, And 
then it is, that we are in a ſpecial Manner to acknow- 
ledge the infinite Grace and Boonty of the Nature of 
Things; when we ſee it not only where it is public, and 
common, but in the very Secrets of it, as being admitted 
into the Cabinet of the Divinty itſelf. There it is that 
we ate taught to underſtand. what is the Matter of the 
World, who is the Author and Preſerver of it, What Go 
himſelf is, and whether he be wholly intent pon Him- 
ſelf, or at any Time deſcends to conſider Us. Whe- 
ther he has done his Work exce fer al}, orwhetber. he 
be fill in Action: Whether he be a Part of the Morld, or 
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the Vorld itſelf: Whether he be at Liberty, or no, to 
determine any Thing anew To-day, and to controul, ar 
derogate from the Law of Fate. Whether it be any Di- 
minution of his Wiſdom, or any Confeſſion of Error, to 
do and undo, or to have made Things that were after- 
wards to be altered: For, the ſame Things muſt of 
Neceſſity always pleaſe him, who can never be pleaſed, 
but with that which is beſt. Now this is no leffening, 
either of his I.iberty, or of his Power; for himſelf is his 
own Neceſſity. Without the Benefit, and the Comfort 
of theſe Thoughts, it had been even as well for us never 
to have been born. For, to what End do we live; is it 
only to eat, and to drink? To ſtuff up an infirm and 
fluid Carcaſe, that would periſh without it; and to hive 
only a Servant to one that is ſick ? To fear Death, to 
which we are all born? Take away this ineſtimable 
Good, and Life itſelf is not worth the Labour and the 
Care of it. Oh! how wretched, how contemptible a 
Thing were Man, if he ſhould not advance himſelf 
above the State of human Affairs! So long as we ſtrug- 
gle with our Paſſions, what is there in this World that 
we do which is glorious? Nay, if we advance ourſelves 
fo far as to overcome them, it is but the deſtroying of 
ſo many Monſters. And, have we not then a mighty Ex- 
pron to value ourſelves upon, when we have made our- 
elves alittle more tolerable than the worſt of Men? Is 
it not a wonderous'Matter to brag, that we are a little 
ſtronger than a Man that is ſick ? Alas! alas! my Friend, 
there is a large Difference betwixt Strength and Health. 
You have not a wicked Mind, perhaps; you may have 
a clear Brow ; a Tongue that will not flatter, and a ſin- 
le Heart: You have not that Avarice perchance, that 
refuſes to itſelf whatſoever it takes from other People; 
nor that Luxury, that ſquanders away Money ſhame- 
fully, and yet more ſhamefully repairs it: Nor that 
Ambition, that leads you by unworthy Ways to Places of 
Preferment. Theſe are only Negatives; and you have 
at nothing all this while. You will tell me, that you 
bs eſcaped many Things: But you havenot yet eſcap- 
ed yourſelf, The Virtue that we recommend, is high 
and illuſtrious. Not that it is a Happineſs in itſelf, ro 
be free from Evil; but * it dignifies, and enlarges, 
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the Mind; becauſe it prepares for the Knowledge of 
heavenly Things, and makes it capable even of converſ- 
ing with God himſelf. It is then arrived at the higheſt 
Pitch of human Felicity, when it ſoars aloft, and enters 
into the Privacies of Nature, trampling all that is evil or 
vulgar under its Feet. What a Delight, what a Tranſport 
is it, for a Soul that is wandering among the Stars, to 
look down and laugh at the Palaces of Princes, and the 
whole Globe of the Earth, and all its Treaſures! I do 
not ſpeak of that only that 1s converted into Money and 
Plate, butof that alſo which is reſerved in the Bowels 
of the Earth, to gratify the inſatiable Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring ourſelves to the ab- 
ſolute Contempt of luxurious Ornaments, rich Furni- 
ture, ſtately,Buildings, pleaſant Gardens, and Fountains ; 
till we have the World under us, and till looking down 
from the Heavens, and beholding that Spot of Ground 
we live upon, the greater Part of it covered with the 
Sea; beſide a great deal of it deſolate, and either 
ſcorched or frozen, we ſhall ſay thus to ourſelves. 1s 
this miſerable Point the Ball of Contention, that is divided 
among ſo many Nations with Fire and Sword ® How ridi- 
culous are the Bounds, as well as the Conteſts of Mortal; ! 
Such a Prince muſt not paſs ſuch a River; nor another 
Prince thoſe Mountains; and, why do not the very Pi/- 
mires canton out their Poſts and. Juriſdictiont too? For, 
what does the Buſtle of Troops and Armies amount to, 
more than the Buſineſs of a Swarm of Ants upon a Mole- 
hill? The Scene of all the important Actions here be- 
low, where, both at Sea and Land, we tug and ſcuffle 
for Dominion and Wealth, is but a wretched Point of 
Earth; whereas the Dominions of the Soul above, are 
| boundleſs. This very Contemplation gives us Force, 
Liberty, and Nouriſhment: The Mind is there at Home: 
And it has this Argument of its Divinity, that it takes 
Delight in what is divine, It contemplates the Riſing 
and the Falling of the Stars, and the admirable Har- 
mony of Order, even in their various Motions : Diſcuſſ- 
ing and enquiring into every Thing, as properly apper- 
taining unto itſelf. With how much Scorn does it then 
reflect upon the Narrowneſs of its former Habitation ? 
There it is, that it learns the End of its proper Being; 
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the Knowledge of God. And, what is God? An in- 
menſe and an Almighty Power ; great, without Limits; and 
he does whatſoever pleaſes him. He that applies himſelf 
to this Study, tranſcends the very Lot and Condition of 
his Mortality. That Almighty Power is all that we do 
ſee, and all that we do not ſee, What is the Difference 
betwixt the Divine Nature, and ours? Man 1s com- 
pounded, and his beſt Part is his Mind : But, the Al- 
mighty is all Mind, and all Reaſon; and yet Mortals 


are ſo blind, that the Actions of this incomprehenſible - 


Power, ſo excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and Diſpo- 
ſition, are looked upon by many Men, only as fortui- 
tous and the Work of Chance; and ſubject to all the 


Tumults of Thunder, Clouds and Tempeſts, that af- 


fect poor Mortals. And this is not only the Folly and 
Madneſs of the common People, but the Weakneſs alſo 
of the wiſe Men. There are, that arrogate to them- 
ſelves the Faculties of Providence, and Reaſon ; and the 
Skill of diſpoſing, as well other Peoples Afﬀairs, as 


their own: And yet theſe very Men are ſo beſotted, as 


to 1magine the World only to be governed by an unad- 
viſed Raſhneſs: As if Nature knew not what ſhe did. 


How profitable would it be for us, to know the Truth- 


of Things, and to allow them their due Terms and 
Meaſures? To inquire into the Power of the Almighty, 


and the Method of his Workings; whether he made- 


the Matter itſelf, or found it ready to his Hand ; and 
whether was firſt, the Matter itſelf, or the Idea of it? 
Whether or no he does what he pleaſes; and what may 
be the Reaſon of ſo many ſeeming ImperfeRions in his 


Operations? It is well ſaid of Ariſtotle, that we ſhould 


handle divine. Matters with Modeſty and Reverence. 


When we enter into a Temple, or approach the Altar, 


we compoſe our Looks and our Actions to all the De- 
cencies of Humility and Reſpet: How much more 
then does it concern us, when we treat of heaven] 


Things, to deal candidly; and not to let one Syllable 


paſs our Lips that may favour of Confidence, Raſhneſs, 
or Ignorance? Truth lies deep, and muſt be fetched up 
at Leiſure. How many Myſteries are there, which God 
has placed out of our Sig''t, and which are only to be 


reached by Thought and If Aa The Notions: 
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of the Divinity are profound, and obſcure; or elſe per- 
haps we ſee them without underſtanding them. But, the 
Divine Majeſty is only acceſſible to the Mind. What 
this is (without which nothing is) we are not able to de- 
termine: And when we have gueſſed at ſome Sparks of 
It, the greater Part lies yet concealed from us. How 
many Creatures have we now in this Age, that never 
were known to us before! And how- many will the next 
Age know, more than we do! And many yet will be 
{ill reſerved for After-times, The very Rites of Reli- 
gion are at this Day a Seeret, and unknown to many 
ople. Nay, the very Thing that we moſt eagerly 
purſue, we are not yet arrived at: That is to ſay, a Per- 
fection in Wiekedneſs. Vice is ſtil] upon the Improve- 
ment: Luxury, Immodeſty, and a proſtitute Diſſolution 
of Manners will find ftill new Matter to work upon. 
Our Men are grown effeminate in their Habits, their 
Motions, and in- their Ornaments, even to a Degree of 
Whoriſhneſs. There is no-body minds Philoſophy, but 
for want of a- Comedy perhaps, or in fon] Weather, 
when-there r be done. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


\ 


B. FORE I take my laſt Leave of Seneca, I 


will here diſcharge my Conſcience, as if 
were upon my laſt Leave of the whole 


World. I have been ſo juſt, both to the 
Reader, and to the Auther, that I have neither 
left out any Thing in the Original, which 1 


thought the aue might be the better for; nor 


added any. Thing of my own, to make the 
other fare the worſe. I have done in this 


Volume of Epiſtles, as a good Huſband does 


with his cold Meat; they are only Haſh made 
up of the Fragments that remained of the 
two former Parts : Which 1 could not well 
diſpoſe of into any other Form, or ſo pro- 
perly publiſh, under any other Title. Let 
me not yet be underſtod to impoſe ibis Piece 
upon the Public as an Abſiraf? of Senecas 


Epiſtles, any more than I did the other, for. 


the Abſiratis of his Benefits and Happy Life. 
It is in Works of this Nature, as it is in Cor- 


dial Waters, we taſte all the Ingredients, with- 
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out being able to ſeparate his from that; 
but ſtill we find the Virtue of every Plant in 
every Drop. To. return to my Allegery; 
Books and Diſhes have this common Fate; 
there was never any one of either of them that 
pleaſed all Palates. And, in Truth, it is a 
Thing as little to be wiſhed for, as expeated : 
For, an univerſal Applauſe is at leaſt two 
Thirds of a Scandal. So that though I de- 
liver up theſe Papers to the Preſs, I invite 
no Man to the Reading of them: And who- 
ſoe ver reads and repents, it is his own Fault. 
To conclude: As I made this Compoſition 
principally for myſelf, ſo it agrees exceed- 
ingly well with my Conſtitution ; and yet, if 
any Man has a mind to take Part with me, 
he has free Leave, and welcome. Bur let 
him carry this Confideration along with him, 
That be is à very unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes 
upon another Boh Table, and then n with. 
his Dinner. 
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75k IS Abſtra@ has now paſt the fifth Impreſſion, 
but the World has not been altogether ſo kind of 
late, to my Politics as to my Morals. And what is the 
Meaning of it, but that we live in an Age that will bet- 
ter bear the Image of what People ought to do, than the 
Hiſtory of what they do; and that is the Difference 
they put betwixt the one and the other. We are not yet 
to take an Eſtimate. of the intrinſic Value of Truth, 
Honeſty and Reaſon, by Fancy or Imagination ; as if 
the Standard of Virtue were to be accommodated to the 
various Changes, and Viciflitudes of Times, Intereſts, 
and contending Parties: But fo it falls out that ſome 
Verities, and ſome good Offices, will take a falſe Colour 
better than others, and ſet off an Impoſture with more 
Credit and Countenance to the common People, Daily 
Experience tells us, that our Affections are as liable to be 
vitiated as our Palates; infomuch, that the moſt profit- 
able of Meats, Drinks, or Remedies, loſe not only their 
Effect, but their very Savour, and give us a Loathing at 
one Time; for that we longed for and took Delight in 
at another. But then we are to confider, that the Hu- 
monr may come about again; and that Writings and 
Opinions have. their Seaſons too, and take their Turns 
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as well as all other changeable Thing under the Sun. 
So that let Error, Corruption, or Iniquity, be never ſo 
frong, never ſo popular; let the Ignorance of Thipgs 
neceſſary to be known, be never ſo dark and palpable, 
we may yet aſſure ourſelves, that however Truth and 
Juſtice may ſuffer a temporal Eclipſe, they will yet at 
the long Run, as certainly vindicate themſelves, and 
recover their original Glory, as the ſetting Sun ſhall 
riſe again, a. | 


Wren I ſpeak of my Morals, let me not be under- 
ſtood to play the Plagiary, and to aſſume the Subject 
Matter of this Work to myſelf; for it is SenEca's, 
every Thought and Line of it: Though it would be as 
hard to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to the 
very, Place whence it was drawn, as to bring every 
diſtin Drop in a Caſk of Wine, to the particular Grape 
from whence it was preſſed. So that 1 have no other 
Claim to the Merit of this Compoſition, than the put- 
ting of Things in Order, that I found in Confuſion; 
any digeſting the looſe Minutes, and the broken Medita- 
tions of that divine Heathen, into a Kind of Syſtem of 

ood Counſels, and of good Manners. But how faith- 
fully ſoever I have dealt with my Author, in a juſt and 

enuine Repreſentation of his Senſe and Meaning, ſo 
Fave I, on the other Hand, with no leſs Conſcience and 
Affection, conſulted the Benefit, the Eaſe, and the Sa- 
tisfaQtion of the Fnglihh Reader, in the Plainneſs and 
Simplicity of the Stile, and in the Perſpicuity of the 
Method. And yet, after all this, there is ſomewhat till 
wanting methinks, toward the doing of a full Right to 
Sengca, tothe World, and to m ſelf, and tothe thoro 
finiſhing of this Piece: A Thiog that I have hadin m 
Head long and often, and which I have as good a Wil 
to proſecute, even at this Inſtant, as ever, if I could but 
flatter myſelf with Day enough before me to go through 
with it. But before I come to the Point under Delibe- 
ration, it will do well, firſt to take a View of the true 
State of the Matter in Hand, upon what Ground we 
ſtand at preſent, Secondly, to conſider from whence it 
is that we are to take our Riſe to it; and ſo to open 
briefly, and by Degrees, into the Thing itſelf, 
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Tais Abſtract, I ſay, is entirely Sexeca's; and though 
little more in the Bulk, than the hi rd Part of the Origi- 
nal, it is, in Effect, a Summary of the whole Body of 

his Philoſophy concerning Manners, contracted into this 
_ Epitome, without either overcharging it with Things idle 
and ſuperfluous, or leaving out any Thing which I 


thought might contribute to the Order and gnity of 


the Wark. As to his School Queſtions, and philoſophi- 
cal Difquiſitions upon the Natural Reaſon of Things, I 


have almoſt totally caſt them out, as Curioſities that hold 
] 


little or no Intelligence with the Government of our 
Paſſions, and the forming of our Lives, and as Matters, 
conſequently, that are altogether foreign to my Province, 
I have taken the Liberty alſo in many Caſes, where our 
Author inculcates and enforces the ſame Conceptions 
over and over again in Variety of Phraſe, to extract the 
Spirit of them; and inſtead of dreſſing up the ſame 

hought in ſeveral Shapes, to make ſome one adequate 
Word or Sentence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid 
that can be ſaid ; nay, and when all is done too that can 
de done, within the Compaſs of an Eſſay of this Quality, 
though never ſo correct in the Kind, it is at the beſt but 
an Abſtract ſtill; and a bare Abſtract will never do the 
Buſineſs as-it ought to be done. f 


IT is not one Jot derogatory to Senecas Character to 


obſerve upon him, that he made it his Profeſſion, rather 
to give Lights and Hints to the World, than to write 
Corpus's of Morality, and preſcribe Rules and Meafures 
in a ſet Courſe of Philoſophy for the common Inſtruction 
of Mankind : So that many of his Thoughts ſeem to 
ſpring-only like Sparks, upon a Kind of Collifion, or a 
ſtriking of Fire, within himſelf, and with a very little 
Dependence ſometimes one upon another. What if 
thoſe incomparable Starts and Structures of his, that no 
Tranflator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet allowed by the 
common Voice of Mankind, to be as much ſuperior to 
thoſe Parts of him that will bear the Turning, as the 


Faculties and Operations of the Soul are to the hg og 


ons of the Body ? And no Way of conveying the, 
Benignity of thoſe Influences to the World, but by a 
Speculation upon them in Paraphraſe. In few Words z 
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Seneca was a Man made for Meditation. He was un- 
doubtedly a Maſter of choice Thoughts, and he employ- 
ed the Vigour of them upon a moſt illuſtrious Subject. 
Beſide that this ranging Humour of his (as Mr, 
Hobbs expreſſes it) is accompanied with fo wonderful a 
Felicity of lively and pertinent Reflections, even in the 
moſt ordinary Occurrences of Life; and his Applications 
ſo happy alſo, that every Man reads him over again 
within himſelf, and feels, and confeſſes in his own Heart, 
the Truth of his Doctrine. What can be done more 
than this now in the whole World, toward eſtabliſhing 
of a right Principle ? For there is no Teſt of the Truth, 
and Reaſon of Things, like that which has along with 
it the Aſlent of univerſal Nature. As he was much 
en to Thinking, ſo he wrote principally for thinking 

| | the Periods that he lays moſt Streſs upon, are 
only ſo many Detachments of one ſelect Thought from 
another, and every freſh Hint furniſhes a new Text to 
work upon. $0 that the reading of Seneca without read- 
igg vpon him, does but the one Half of dur Buſineſs 3 
or his Inuendoes are infinitely more inftruRive than his 
Words at length, and there is no coming at him in thoſe 
Heights without a Paraphraſe, | 


Ix will be here objected, that a Paraphraſe is but the 
Reading upon a Text, or an arbitrary Deſcant upon the 
Original, at the Will and Pleaſure of the Interpreter: If 
we have all of Seneca's that is good already, there is no 
Place left for a Supplement; and the Animadverſion 
will be no more Seneca's at laſt, than our Comments 
upon the Word of God are holy Writ, | 


A PaRAPHRASE, it is true, may be looſe, arbitrary, 
and extravagant. And ſo may any Thing elſe, that ever 
was committed to Writing ; nay, the beſt, and the moſt 
neceſlary of Duties, Faculties, and Things, my degene- 
rate by the Abuſe of them, into Acts of Sin, Shame, and 
Folly, Men may blaſpheme in their Prayers; they may 
oiſon one another in their Cups, or in their Porridge. 
hey may talk Treaſon; and, in ſhort; they may do a 
Million of extravagant Things in all. Cafes and Offices 
that any Man can imagine under the Sun, And what. 
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is the Objector's Inference now, from the Poſſibility of 
this Abuſe, but that we are neither to pray, nor to eat, 


nor to drink, nor to open our Mouths, nor in fine, to do 


any Thing elſe, for Fear of mere Pofibilities as dange- 
rous as the other. It is ſuggeſted again, that the Para- 
phraſe 15 foreign to the Text, and that the Animadvertor 


may make the Author ſpeak what he pleaſes, Now 


the Queſtion is not the Poſſibility of a vain, an empty, 


a flat, or an unedifying Expoſition ; but the Need, the 
Uſe, the Means, the Poſſibility, nay, and the Eaſineſs of 
furniſhing a good one: Beſide that, there is no Hurt at 


all, on the one Hand, to countervail a very confidera- 
ble Advantage to all Men of Letters, and of common 


Honeſty, on the other. A ſhort or an idle Comment 


does only diſgrace the Writer of it, while the Reputa- 
tion of the Author ſtands nevertheleſs as firm. as ever it 
did; but he that finiſhes Sexeca's Minutes, with proper 
and reaſonable Supplements, where he does not ſpeak 
his own Thoughts out at large, does a neceſſary Right 


both to the Dead and to the Living, and a common 


Service to Mankind, 


He does a Right to the Dead, I ſay, more Ways than 


one: For over and above the Juſtice and Reſpe& that is. 
due to his Memory, it is, in a fair Equity of Conſtruc- 


tion, a Performance of the very Will of the Dead, For 


all his Fragments of Hint, and Eſſay, were manifeſtly 
deſigned for other People to meditate, read, and ſpecu- 


late upon: And a great Part of the End of them is loſt 


without ſuch an Improvement: So that the very Man- 


ner of his Writings call for a Paraphraſe; a Paraphraſe 


he expected; and a Paraphraſe is due to him; and, in 
ſhort, we owe a Paraphraſe to ourſelves too; For the 
Meaning of his Hints and Minutes, does as well de- 
ſerve tobe expounded, as the Senſe and Energy of his 
Words. Nay, and when all is done, whoever conſiders 


how he diverſiſies the ſame Thing over and over ina, 


change of Phraſe; how many ſeveral Ways he winds and 
moulds his own Thoughts; and how he labours under 
the Difficulty of clearing even his own Meaning: Who« 
ever conſiders this, I ſay, will find Seneca, upon the 


whole Matter, ta be in a great Meaſure a Paraphraſt 
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upon himſelf. He gives you his firſt Senſe of Things, 
and then he enlarges upon it, improves it, diſtinguiſhes, 
expounds, dilates, Ic. and when he finds at laſt that he 
cannot bring up the Force of his Words to the Purity 
and Vigour of his Conception, ſo as to extricare himſelf 
in all reſpe&s to his own Satisfaction, it is his Courſe 
commonly, to draw the Streſs of the Queſtion to a Point, 
and there to let it reſt, as a Theme of Light that ſtands 
effectually recommended to farther Conſideration. This 
muſt not be taken as if Seneca could not ſpeak his own 
Mind, as fall and as home as any Man; or as he left 
any Thing imperfect, becauſe he could not finiſh it him- 
ſelf; But it was a Turn of Art in him, by breaking off 
with an Sc. to create an Appetite in the Reader of pur- 
ſuing the Hint; over and above the flowing of Matter 
ſo faſt upon him, that it was impoſſible for his Words 
to keep Pace with his Thoughts. 


Bz this now ſpoken with all Reverence to his divine 
Eſſays upon Providence, Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, 
Clemency, Human Frailty, &c, where he ſhews as much 
of Skill in the Diſtribution of his Matter, the — uity 
and Proportion of the Parts, and the Harmony of the 
whole in the Context, as he does of a natural Felicity, 
in adepting the Tendeney and the Virtue of all his ſen- 
t6ntious Raptures to the Uſe of human Life, 80 that 
he was evidently in Poſſeſſion of both Faculties, (of 
ſpringing Game, that is, and of flying it Home) though 
he made Choice of exercifing the one oftener than the 
other. There is a Vein in this Mixture that runs through 
all his Diſcourſes, whether broken or continued; albeit 
that there is no touching any Piece of his to Advantage, 
after he has finiſhed it: There is Room abundantly yet 
for Explication, andfor Supplement in other Caſes, where 
he ſnaps off ſhort with a Kind of Cetera defiderantur, and 
ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe to build upon that ſhall 
come after him. Now theſe independent Thoughts are 
the Touches that I would offer to a farther Improve- 
ment; and only here and there one of the moſt elevated, 
even of them too; which will amount to no more in 
the Concluſion, than a Diſcourſe upon -this or that 
Theme or Text, under what Name or Tithe the Expo- 
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ſitor pleaſes. I would not however have the Comment 
break in upon the Context; and I would fo ſerupulouſ- 
ly confine it to the Bounds of Modeſty and Conſcience, 
as not to depart upon any Terms, either from the In- 
tent of the Original, or from the Reaſon of the Matter 
in queſtion : This Office performed, would raiſe another 
Seneca out of the Aſhes of the former; and make, per- 
haps, a Manual of ſalutary Precepts, for the ordering 
of our Paſſions, and for the Regulation of our Lives, 
not inferior to any other whatſoever, the divine Oracles 
of holy Inſpiration only excepted. For it would reach 
all States of Men, all Conditions of Fortune, all Diſ- 
treſſes of Body, all Perturbations of Mind; and, in fine, 
it would anſwer all the Ends that are worthy of an 
honeſt Man's Care. It was once in my Head to digeſt 
the whole into ſuch an Abſtraft, as might at the ſame 
Time do the Office alſo of a Paraphraſe, both under one; 
but what with the Scruple, of either aſſuming any of 
Seneca's Excellencies to myſelf, or of 1mputing any of 
my Weakneſſes to Seneca, I compounded the Matter 
thus within myſelf : That though both would do:well, 
the doing of them ſeparate and apart would be beſt. Not 
but that the Undertaker, I fear, will find well nigh as 
much Difficulty to preſerve his own Reputation in his 
Attempt, as to do Right to the Author; eſpecially when 
he is ſure to have every Coffee-houſe fit upon him like a 
Court of Juſtice, and if he ſhall but happen to ſtumble 
upon any of the ſame Figures or Illuſtrations over again, 
if the Supplement ſhall but have ſo much as the leaſt 
Tincture of any Thing that is done already; a common 
Criminal, for the baſeſt Sort of waſhing, clipping, and 
coining, ſhall find better Quarter, Here 1s the old Ab- 
ſtrat, they will cry, juggled into a new Paraphraſe, and 
the ſame Thing fobbed upon the World over again, only 
under another Name: It will be hard to get clear of 
ſach a Cavilwhen it ſhall be ſtarted, and it will be a very 
eaſy Thing to find out a plauſible Colour for the ſetting 
of it afoot. . 


As tothe Suppoſal of diſparaging an excellent Author 
by a lewd Paraphraſe, it is as idle, as to imagine that a 


*canonical Text ſhould ſuffer for an heretical Interpreta- 
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tion. And ſo for the Fancy of rabbing him of his Due, 
by a good one, in a Caſe where the ſingle Point is only 
a virtuous Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do beſt 

upon the ſame Topic. Now where the Comment has 
a Kindneſs for the Text, there can be no interfering 
upon a Pique of Honour, though they ſhould both hap- 
pen to agree in the very ſelf ſame Thoughts. For what 
is all the Writing, Reading, Diſcourſing, Conſulting, 
Diſputing, Meditating, Compounding, and Dividing, 
from the firſt quickening Breath of the Almighty into 
reaſonable Nature, to this very Moment; what is all 

this, I ſay, but the Lighting of one Candle at another ? 
Make it the Caſe that by the Benefit of that Light, I 
find a Treaſure, Here is no robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul, nor any particular Obligation for an Act of 
common Humanity. Reaſon works by Communication, 
and one Thought kindles another from Generation to 
Generation, as naturally as one Spark begets another, 
where the Matter is diſpoſed for the Impreſſion. 


Tuis is no more than to ſay, that Providence, for the 
Good of Mankind, has made all Men neceſſary to one 
another. He that puts a good Hint into my Head, puts 
a good Word into my Mouth, unleſs a Blockhead has it 
in keeping: So that there is an Obligation on both Sides. 
The Text is beholden to him that reads upon it for im- 
| roving it; and the latter had never thought of the Sub- 
| Je& perhaps, if the former had not bolted it. What is 
| all this now, but reaſoning upon firſt Motions : And a 
Joining of theſe two Powers or Faculties both in one, for 
a public Good? Reaſon is uniform; and where two Men 
are in the right, they muſt of Neceſſity agree upon the 
| ſame Point; and the Thoughts of ſeveral Men in ſuch a 
| Caſe, are as much one, as a Conflagration is one Fire, by 
how many ſeveral Hands ſoever it was kindled : So that 
there is no ſaying which was one's Thought, or which 
the other's, but they are incorporated into one common 
Stock. The great Nicety will lie in a judicious Choice 
4 what to take, and what to leave; where to begin, and 
1 where to end, and in hitting the preciſe Medium betwixt. 
too much and too little: Without forcing the Defign 
of the Author, or intermixing any tawdry . Flouriſhes 
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by the bye, to diſgrace the Dignity of the Matter. I 
would not have ſo much as one Word inſerted, that 
might not become Seneca himſelf if he were now livin 

either to ſpeak, or to approve. Once for all, ſuch a 
Reading upon Seneca as I have here propounded upon 
theſe Terms, and under theſe Conditions ; and in ſach 
a Manner too, as to take the genuine Air and Figure of 
his Mind, in its native Simplicity and Beauty : Such a 
Paraphraſe, I ſay, ſuperadded by Way of Supplement, 
where the Abſtract falls ſhort, would furniſh us with 
that which of all Things in the World we want the moſt : 
That is to ſay, a perſect and a lively Image of Human 


Nature. 
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